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Editor's Preface 


The preparation of this fascicle which deals with the history of Urdu literature 
up to the middle of the XIX th century was attended with serious difficulties 
caused by such unforseen circumstances as a bad state of health or pressure of 
official duties and other work on the part of those scholars who had accepted 
to write these chapters. Publishers and editor owe it only to the greatly 
appreciated readiness of Professor Aimemarie Schimmel to undertake the task 
that after the withdrawal of the original authors the fascicle has now been 
completed. In writing it Professor Schimmel was indebted to some colleagues, 
who wish to remain anonymous, not only for many helpful suggestions but also 
for a wealth of notes and unpublished material, mainly concerning the chapter 
on Dakhni Literature, the sections on Fa’iz and Nazir and most sections on 
prose literature in the second and third chapters. 
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CLASSICAL URDU LITERATURE FROM THE BEGESKING TO IQBAL 


Chapter I 


THE FIRST PERIOD (1200 TO 1700) 


1. Introduction 

Although Urdu literature is one of the youngest Indian literatures it is one 
of the richest in content and subject matter 1 . Yet, compared with other fields 


1 Main sources: M. Gabon be Tassy, Histoire de la Literature Hindouie et 
Hindoustani, 3 vols. Paris 1870-71, rep. New York 1965, still a very useful work 
which contains much information not found elsewhere; R. B. Saksena, A History of 
Urdu Literature, Allahabad 1927, Urdu translation by Mxrza Muhammad 4 Askar!, 
Lucknow n. d., the most widely used introduction; the Urdu translation is par¬ 
ticularly valuable; T. G. Baxley, A History of Urdu Literature, Calcutta 1932, 
short but informative; A. Bausani, Storia delle letterature del Pakistan, Milano 
1958; S. Ehtisam Husain, Istoriva literatury Urdu, Moscow 1961; M. Sadiq, A 
History of Urdu Literature, London 1964, thoughtprovoking, with many new 
viewpoints, though without pronounced sympathy for classical poetry; see the re¬ 
view by J. Mabek in Arch. Or. 38/1970; N. Glebov —A. Suchocev, Literatura 
Urdu, Moscow 1967. A useful Urdu survey is: Hakim Sayyid Abdul Hayy, 
Gul-i ra‘na, A‘zamgarh 3 1364h/1945. The most comprehensiv work in Urdu: W. 
Qubaisi, S. F. Mahmud, I. Bbelwi and S. W. ‘Azm, Urdu Adab, 5 vols., Lahore 
1971-72.—The special issues of the magazine ‘Nuqus, } devoted to personalities 
(sahsiyat number), lyrics (gazal number), or stories (afsana number) contain im¬ 
portant material. 

The catalogues of European and Indo-Pakistani libraries provide rich informa¬ 
tion, see now: Urdu Handschriften. Besehrieben von S. Mujahxd Husain Zaedi, 
Verz. der Oriental. Hss. in Deutschland XXV, Wiesbaden 1973 with a detailed 
bibliography ( = Zatdi). Further J. F. Blumhabdt, Catalogue of the Hindustani 
MSS. in the India Office, Oxford 1926 (= Blumhabdt 10). —J. F. Blumhabdt, 
Catalogue of Hin dustani Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum, 
London 1889 (= BM) is mainly helpful for early proseworks. Additional material 
in D. X. Mars hall , Mughals in India, Bombay 1967 (== Ml). 

Besides a number of unsatisfactory small anthologies of translations from Urdu 
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of Iixdology, Its study has been neglected and only recently a stronger interest 
has begun to manif est itself in studies and translations . 

Urdu as a written language began to grow in the 12th century during the 
period of Muslim conquests in northern India, but its exact history is still 
a matter of dispute. We may assume that a spoken language for general 
communication may have developed step by step in the areas around Delhi, 
in the Panjab and in the Indian plains where the Iranian and Turkic languages 
of the Mus lims met western neo-Indian languages. Its basis was probably the 
standard language, kkarl boll (a word used first in 1803) 3 ; some scholars stress 
the role of Panjabi as basis for Urdu 4 . Into this spoken language the Muslims 
began to introduce their current Arabic, Persian and Turkish expressions, thus 
creating the Idiom of the £ military camp/ ordu, after which this language was 
later called. They also used their Arabic script to note down this vernacular of 
In di an origin - In later times the Persian variant of the Arabic alphabet, the 
elegant naslaliq (the ‘hanging 5 style developed around MOO) was usually 
applied to Urdu due to the overwhelming influence of Persian on the language. 

The first Muslim conquerors of Northwestern India were of Turco-Mongolian 
and Afghan origin, but their common language of culture and administration 
was neo-Persian, only recently elaborated into an expressive vehicle for higher 
literature. Persian maintained its place as the language of higher education in 
Muslim India even under British colonial rule down to 1835. Many Urdu poets 
and prose writers came from Persian, Afghan or even Arab families who bad 
emigrated to India in time of v r ar and revolution to seek their fortune in military 
service at the courts of the Muslim rulers. Their descendants, mostly well-read 
in Persian and Arabic, kept alive the traditions of classical Persian poetry and 
transmitted them to their literary works in the Urdu language. Hence, during 

into English, and the pleasant \Antologia della Poesia Urdu’ by Vito Salierno, 
Man 1963, only one scholarly introduction into Urdu poetry is available: D. J. 
Matthews and C. Shackle, An Anthology of Classical Urdu Love Lyrics, text and 
translations, London 1972.—For early Urdu poetry see T. G-. Bailey, Gleanings 
from Early Urdu and Hindi Poets, in BSOS 5 (1928-30), 507ff., 801ff., 6 (1930-32), 
206ff., 941 if., 7 (1933-35) 11 if. The hitherto best poetical rendering of classical 
Urdu verses into English, with interesting introductions, is Ahmed Adi, The Golden 
Tradition, New* York-London 1973. 

Every general work about the history of the Muslims in the Subcontinent deals 
with the growth of Urdu literature, thus M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, Mon- 
treal-London 1967; Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environ¬ 
ment, Oxford 1964; An intellectual History of Islam in India, Edinburgh 1969 
(both books with extensive bibliography). See also M. Mujeeb, The Urdu Language 
and Indian Muslim Culture, in: IC 11, 1937. 

Abbreviations: 

IC — Islamic Culture, Hyderabad; ATU = Anguman-i taraqqi-yi Urdu (Board 
for the development of Urdu); El = Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd edition. 

2 About the problem see Baud Rahbar, Urdu—a neglected literature, in: MW 
54/1964. 

3 Bailey p. 5. 

4 id. 7; cf. Mahmud Serani, Pangab men Urdu, 1928. 
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its whole development the Urdu literature remained closely connected in both 
form and content with the Persian heritage. It adopted almost without change 
the elaborate system of refined symbolism and the metrical rules, although in 
rhyme and scanning some deviations from the Arabo-Persian metrical rales 
can be observed, particularly during the first period of Urdu poetry 5 . 

Such an adaptation was possible because the environment of Persian and 
Urdu literatures did not differ greatly. Just as in Iran, poetry in Muslim India 
developed mainly at the courts of kings and princes. The poets imitated all 
literary genres that were in use in Iran 6 : they sang about the outstanding 
personalities of the court or about prophets and saints in panegyric odes with 
monorhyme (qasida ); they composed romantic mainawis (narrative poems in 
rhyming couplets) about heroic adventures or amorous legends, or produced 
succinct quatrains (ruba‘t) with lyrical or philosophical contents; later they 
turned to the touching martiya (elegy) remembering the tragedy of Kerbela 
in 680 when the Prophet’s grandson Husain, the arch-martyr of Shia Islam, 
was killed with his family and Ms companions. Or else the poets wrote singable 
gazals more or less for their own pleasure; in qifas (gazal without the rhyme in 
the first hemistich) they told of rather trivial events, described works of art, 
or satirized their colleagues; in the course of time they learned to excel in 
chronograms (ta’rih). Just as the Urdu writing poets in the beginning were 
sometimes influenced by Indian form and content after 1857 they readily took 
over models of English poetry and, more recently, skillfully elaborated free 
verse. 


2 . The beginnings of Urdu Literature in Northern India (12th to 14th centuries) 

In the beginning of the 11th century, when the victorious soldiers of the 
Afghan ruler Mahmud of Ghazna, defender of Sunni Islam, invaded northern 
India, Prakrit (the middle Indian language wMch had naturally developed out 
of Sanskrit) had already lost its importance as a means of communication, and 
had been replaced by popular dialects, wMch in turn became the bases of most 
neo-Indian languages 7 . In north-western India the Sirhindi dialect (called after 

5 See Gilchbist, Hindustani Grammar, Calcutta 1796, p. 261-76; R. Russell, 
Some problems of the Treatment of Urdu Metre, JBAS April 1960; some examples 
for Dakhni are given in Sadxq 46. The main rules are that short a in the rhyme can 
be inflated by atif al-isba' into long a, the anusvara is represented by n, the tasdid 
for doubling a consonant can be eliminated, even the aspirated h can be eliminated 
( parh — par), Arabic ‘am is sometimes not counted, the Arabic sounds ha and ha, 
sin and sad can rhyme, and Indian words are scanned according to their actual 
pronunciation rather than to their writing. 

6 Gabcest, Vol. I, Introduction gives a useful list of literary forms used in Urdu. 
Maulana ‘Abdus Salam Nadwi, Sfr al-Hind, 2 vols., Azamgarh 1939, discusses 
the current poetical forms of Urdu literature in Vol. II. 

7 About this linguistic development see J. Bloch, LTndo-Aryen du Veda aux 
temps modernes, Paris 1934. 
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the city of Sirhind, from Persian sar-i Hind, 'beginning of India’) was widely 
spread; and in the plains, south and southeast of Delhi, Braj and Awadhi were 
spoken. A simplified form of these dialects was called kkari boll, 'standard 
language. 5 The Muslims, who knew nothing or very little about the various 
indigenous idioms, called them simply Jiindawl, 'Indian.’ 8 It goes without 
saying that the contact of Turks, Afghans, Persians and other peoples of 
western and central Asia with the local inhabitants greatly influenced the 
development of the spoken languages of northern India, into which they 
introduced their own vocabulary and even whole idioms. The language which 
thus came into existence was able to reflect the traditions of western Asia and 
the Islamic Weltanschauung. 

The expansion of this newly emerging language was largely due to the 
activities of wandering preachers, both Muslim Sufis and representatives of 
Hindu bhaUi mysticism 9 . The first great leaders of Sufi orders, like Mu'inuddm 
Oisti and Bah a’ud din Zakariya, reached the subcontinent around 1200. They 
taught the love of God and man and stressed the equality of all human beings 
before God, and they advocated religious tolerance: hence their appeal to the 
members of a caste-ridden society. Since the Sufi leaders addressed themselves 
to the largest strata of the population, they had to express their teachings in 
such a way that even those who were unacquainted with the theological lan¬ 
guage of Islam, Arabic, or the tongue of higher culture, Persian, could under¬ 
stand them. They therefore preferred to utilize the spoken language for their 
sermons, tracts, and little verses, as they did in other parts of the Muslim world 
as well. 

But the Sufis were not alone. Even renowned poets were tempted to use the 
popular language in their works in order to prove that their literary talent 
could display itself through any linguistic medium. Unfortunately, the first 
examples of popular language as used in belles-lettres are lost. According to the 
authors of later tadkiras (anthologies and biographies of poets) 10 the first 
■writer to express his thoughts in ‘hindawi 3 was the noted Persian poet Mas'ud-i 
Sa'd-i Salman (1059—1121) 11 who held prominent positions at the court of 
Lahore, the capital of the Indo-Ghaznawid empire, but was im prisoned on 


8 Cf. G. A. Gbiebson, Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta 1916, Yol. IX 
’ T _ he .^reduction is Maulwi ‘Abdud Haqq, Urdu k! nasw o numa men 
Simya-yi kiram ka hissa, Karachi 1954; cf. also Yusuf Husain Kblan t , LTnde 
Mystique aux Moyens-Ages, Paris 1929; Muhammab Noob Nabi, Development of 
Muslim .Religious Thought in India from 1200 to 1450 A.D., Aligarh 1962. The 
general histones of Indian Islam (Aziz Ahmad, M. Mujeeb, I. H. Qureshi) give 
a survey of various mystical trends in India. See also A. Schimmel, Mystical 
Dimensions of Mam, Chapel Hill 1975, esp. Ch. VIIL-For the parallel movement 
in Hinduism, see Cm Vaudeville, Kabir, Oxford 1974. 

t 10 ° f the Ta ^ kiras which ar© most important for Urdu literature in Garcin 
i, p. 43 n. 

1 History of Iranian Literature, VGravenhage 

iyfc>8, p. I96f.; A. Schimmel, Mamie Literatures of India, p. 11-12. 
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account of an untrue accusation. It was during Ms nineteen years of im¬ 
prisonment that he composed most of Ms poetical works. According to tradition, 
he left three collections of verses, Persian, Arabic, and ‘Hindawi, 5 yet only the 
Persian diwdn has survived. TMs, however, is sufficient to show its author as an 
outstanding poet who was conversant enough with the realities of Indian life 
to apply Indian motifs to Persian verse (thus the bdramdsd). 

Most of the Muslim saints of the early period composed their major works in 
Persian; the tadkiras mention, however, that Hwaga Asraf Gihanglr Sumnani 
had set down Ms teachings in a treatise in the hindawi language, called Ahldq-i 
tasawwuf, ‘The Ethics of Sufism'; but only small fragments have come to 
light 12 . Sufi masters like Farid Gang-i Sakar of Pakpattan (d. 1265) and Hamidud- 
dln Nagori (d. 1274) as well as Bu ‘All Qalandar in the early 14th century, and 
Sarafuddin Yafiya Maneri in the late 14th century are credited with short 
utterances, and perhaps a few verses, in the local languages 13 . 

Among the Indo-Persian poets of that age, Amir Husrau Dihlawi (1253-1325) 
stands head and shoulders above the others 14 . Indian literary tradition ascribes 
to Mm also some ‘Urdu 5 writings, a language wMch he himself called Dihlawi. 
Although Mir Taqi Mir in the 18th century accepted some of Husrau’s ‘Urdu 5 
verses as authentic, they cannot be regarded as representing correctly the 
speech of the 14th century, as they have been altered in the course of time. It 
is likewise questionable whether IJusrau is really the author of the famous 
Paherliyan, ‘Riddles, 5 or whether this collection was put together by someone 
else at a later time 15 . Whatever the truth be, tMs anthology is a characteristic 
example of the poetical elaboration of the oral folk tradition. Amir Husrau 
introduced the popular language of northern India into Persian verse and thus 
produced a so-called ‘coloured, 5 e.g. macaronic, gazal, in wMch Persian and 
Urdu verses (bait) alternate regularly, a genre later called rehta, ‘mixed 5 ; he 
also inserted into Ms Persian writings popular sayings or idioms as he had often 
heard them in the bazaars of Delhi. In Ms Persian epics Husrau could not cast 
off the spell of the Indian environment, an environment by wMch he, the son 
of a Turkish officer and an Indian mother, had been surrounded from Ms very 
childhood 16 . Many themes of Ms epics are taken from Indian life and praise 
the beauty of Ms native country. Husrau must also be regarded as the founder 
of north-Indian, e.g. hindustam, music, wMch combines western Asian and 


12 Glebov-Suchocev, p. 13. 

13 Mens. 2 SToor jSTabi, l.c., p. 38-45. 

14 Schimmel, Islamic Literatures, p. 16—18, with bibliographical notes 65-69. 
The journal Indo-Iranica 24, 3-4, 1971, is almost exclusively devoted to Amir 
Husrau. An uncritical study of Husrau’s Urdu poetry: Ixtizamcjelah Sihab! and 
Dare KakorawI, Hazrat Amir Husrau aur un ka urdu kalam, Karachi 1961. 

15 Garcin II, p. 204ff., about the riddles and the nisbaten , in wMch two questions 
must be answered by one sentence, id., p. 207. See Y. P. Vatuk, Amir Khusro and 
Indian riddle tradition, in: J. American Folklore 82/1969, p. 142-154. 

16 Cf. NaqI Mtjhammad Hax HurgawI, Hayat-i gusrau, KaracM 1956. 
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Indian means of expression 17 . Many songs ascribed to him are still popular 
throughout the whole of northern and central India; they distinctly reflect 
manners and customs of the people and are an inexhaustible treasure of north 
Indian folklore. Since popular works of the Muslim middle ages are not yet 
sufficiently explored, one cannot define precisely the sources from which Amir 
Husrau may have drawn his poetical inspiration; yet, one can admit that he 
often utilized Indian popular wisdom. 

During this earliest period, Urdu literature developed mainly out of two 
basic currents, the rich heritage of Persian classical poetry and the Indian, 
particularly Sanskrit, tradition. Both are certainly very different, but it was 
the historical role of Urdu to bridge the gap between them and to develop a 
new, peculiar synthesis which reflects the complex situation of Indo-Muslim 
culture as it developed in the beginning of the 13th century and still forms an 
inseparable part of Indian civilization. 


3. The Development of Urdu Literature in the Deccan from the 15th to the 17th 

century 

It seems paradoxical that Urdu literature began to develop in southern 
India, the Deccan, although the language itself came into existence during 
the period of Muslim expansion in the area west of Delhi, and Urdu poetry 
and prose indeed reached their apogee in Delhi and Lucknow in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

From the late 13th century onward the Muslim rulers of northern India 
undertook campaigns into the South and gradually subjugated the Hindu 
kingdoms of the Deccan 18 . The regular members of their armies were born 
Indians, mainly from the Panjab and the environment of the capital, Delhi. 
Along with them came and settled officials of the new government, artisans, 
merchants, and theologians. The first Muslim ruler to send a large military 
expedition to the Deccan was Sultan ‘Ala’uddin Halgi (1296-1316) in the 
beginning of the 14th century 19 . But neither he nor his immediate successors 
succeeded in annexing the Deccan permanently to northern India. The major 
drain of north Indian settlers to the south began in 1327, when Sultan Muham¬ 
mad ibn Tugluq (1325-1351) transferred the capital from Delhi to Deogir i.e. 
Daulatabad and ordered all the inhabitants to move there too. Although he 
decided very soon to return to Delhi, this shift of population resulted in the 
development of conditions favourable to the growth of Urdu in southern 
India 20 . When the political power of the Tugluqid sultans began to weaken in 

17 S. H. Assam, Amir Khusrau and music, in: J. Ind. Hist. 47/1969, p. 313-328, 
and numerous other articles by this author. Cf. Glebov-Suchocev, 14—15. 

18 K. Z. Asbafjan, Delijskij Sultanat, Moscou 1960. 

18 K. S. Lae, History of the Khaljis 1290-1320, Allahabad 1950. 

20 Mahdi Hus atx, The Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, London 1938; 
The Tughlaq Dynasty, Calcutta 1963. 
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the course of the 14th century, their governors in the Deccan one by one 
declared their independence, beginning with the Muslim princes from the 
house of Bafrman, who in 1347 began to build a powerful provincial kingdom 
centered in Gulbarga, a small town close to the river Bhima, where they erected 
an impregnable fort; the city was then called Ahsanabad. By the end of the 
15th century the governors of Gujrat and Malwa too declared their independence, 
taking advantage of the over-all confusion after the invasion of India by the 
central Asian conqueror Tamerlane in 1398. 

For various historical and religious reasons the setting for the development 
of a literature written in an indigenous language was more congenial in southern 
India than it was in the north. The south Indian states, notwithstanding their 
almost uninterrupted struggle for hegemony, enjoyed comparatively long 
periods of peace, for the destructive invasions of foreigns conquerors who 
penetrated into the river plains of Indus and Ganges from the Northwest did 
not reach the interior of the subcontinent. Proud of their independent status, the 
rulers nourished a remarkable local patriotism and, to a considerable extent, 
relied upon the support of native Hindu families. They often married Hindu 
women, who, of course, preserved their whole style of life and their customs 
even at court. Hence the rulers became better acquainted with Indian culture, 
so much so that they developed a predilection for the native way of life. This 
attitude, the economic welfare, and also the distance from the central power 
in Delhi made the Deccan states, mainly the comparatively rich Muslim courts 
in Gulbarga, Golkonda, and Bijapur, a good setting for the development of a 
new literature which was both Muslim and Indian. Since most of the Persian or 
Afghan feudal lords in the Deccani sultanates came from northern India, they 
brought with them a practical knowledge of the colloquial hindavn, the ‘Indian 5 
idiom of that area, a language which by the end of the 14th century had become 
the language of administration and transactions in the Bahmani kingdom. The 
members of the Persian and Afghan nobility of course wanted to maintain 
contact with the traditions of their former country, but their ambition to 
consolidate their independence led them to adopt slowly the cultural heritage 
and the life-style of their subjects. That is why most of them generously 
supported literary works in the hindawi language. 

Still, the influence of Persian culture was weaker in the south than in 
northern India; in fact, Arabic was more en vogue in the Deccan than Persian 21 . 
Thus the language of the first literary works which appeared in that region 
(influenced by Gujrati and Telugu). differs from the later persianized Urdu 
literature written in Delhi and Lucknow. It is usually called Dakhni, the 
language of the South.’ 22 Nevertheless, many of the literary traditions previous¬ 
ly developed in Iran and northern India became important ingredients of the 


21 Cf. Schtmmel, Islamic Literatures, p. 1-9; M. A. Mum Khan, The Arabian 
Poets of Golconda, Bombay 1963. 

22 Nasibuddest HasimI, Dakkan men Urdu, Lahore 1952. 
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so-called Deecani school of Urdu literature 23 , and the comparatively quick 
assimilation of foreign influence did not mean that the cultural and literary 
relations between northern and southern Muslim India were severed. The 
works of the first writers prove that already at the very begi nn i n g close relations 
existed between the various schools of Urdu literature 24 . 

These relations were particularly maintained and developed thanks to the 
untiring activity of mystical leaders, whether Sufis or preachers of bhakti , who 
wandered all over India, preaching Divine Love, and the necessity of the 
individual soul's annihilation in a personal God. For their sermons and verses 
they utilized the colloquial language intelligible to the masses. By doing so 
they contributed not only to the dissemination of the northern hindawi in the 
South, but also helped to develop various linguistic and stylistic principles of 
Urdu literature in general. 


4. Gujrat and Gulbarga 

In the first period, beginning about the end of the 14th century, Urdu 
writing flourished mainly at the court of the Muslim sultans of the Bahmani 
dynasty in Gulbarga 25 . The first works to emerge there were created by Sufis, 
who used an indigenous Indian vocabulary to achieve better results in their 
preaching 26 . The forerunner of the first Urdu prose writers was ‘Ainuddln 
Gang al-‘ilm (1306-1396), who spent most of his life in Gujrat and settled at the 
Bahmanid court only shortly before bis death. About him we know only that 
he composed a hindawi treatise on Sufi themes, which was also known at the 
court of the sultans of Delhi 27 . 

The first author in Dakhni is usually said to have been Hwaga Bandanawaz 
Gisudaraz, c with long curls' (1321-1422). Bom in Delhi, then, like most people 
transplanted to the Deccan in 1327, he returned to his birthplace soon, and 
spent most of his life in northern India; he was a disciple of the famous mystic 
Nasiraddxn Cirag-i Dihlawl, after whose death he became the leader of the 
Chishti order. When Tamerlane invaded and devastated Delhi in 1398, Gisu¬ 
daraz, along with other scholars and artists of the Tugluq court, decided to 
leave the city and turned southward. He enjoyed the favour of the Muslim 
rulers of Gujrat, but proceeded later to Gulbarga at the invitation of Sultan 

23 Indian scholars speak also of qadlm Urdu (‘Abdul Haqq) or proto-Urdu (H. 
3L Sherwani). 

14 S. Ehtisam Husain, Istoriya literatury Urdu, Moscou 1961, p. 30-47; 
Glebov-SuchoCev, p. 1/—18; Azat> Nasretdinovic J^amator, KlassiSeskij dak- 
chini (juznyj ehindustani XVII. v), Moscou, Nauka 1974, 260 p.; M. Q a Tyrol Z5 r 
Dakhini adab ki tank, Karachi 1960. 

“ H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmani Kingdom, Delhi 1953. 

« Muhammad Saehawat Mirza, Two Deccani Poets of the B ahmani Period, 
in: J. Pak. Hist. Soc. 7, 4 (1959), p. 275-294. 

17 GiEBov-SucHoftEV, p. 19; Bailey Nr. 1. 
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Taguddin Ferozsah (1397-1422). He is buried in a marvellous mausoleum close 
to Gulbarga, still a place of pilgrimage for pious Muslims 28 . 

Three of Gisudaraz’s mystical treatises have reached us; they are among the 
oldest works written in Urdu. According to K. A. Nizami, the great authority 
on Chishti-history, the attribution of these treatises to the saint of Gulbarga is 
not beyond doubt 28a . The most important one is the short Mi"rag al-'asiqln, 
‘The Ascension of the Lovers/ written in 1398, in which the author condenses 
the principles of loving surrender to a personal God, as it had been taught by 
the Sufi masters of Islam from the ninth century onward 29 ; he describes the 
various stages on the way toward perfection, and love of the Prophet in some¬ 
times unusual definitions. His Hiddyatncima, ‘Book of Right Guidance,’ 
likewise explains different aspects of Sufi doctrine. A larger treatise, Haft 
asrdr, ‘Seven Mysteries’ comments upon his teachings. The Risdla-yi sehdrd , 
‘The Threefold Treatise’ or Bilcdrndma , ‘Book of the Hunt,’ is built upon the 
Persian cyclic Tale of the Four Brothers. 

Gisudaraz, as a highly educated Muslim scholar, mastered Arabic and Persian 
and excelled as translator, commentator, and poet in both languages. In his 
treatises and sermons, however, which were meant to appeal to the masses, 
he preferred rather the local Deccanx dialect, into which he, coming from the 
North, blended Panjabi and Braj words. The theoretical parts of his writings 
are, of course, replete with Arabic and Persian terms. As an experienced 
preacher, Glsudaraz knew the shortest way to the hearts of his audience by 
aptly inserting lively images from popular traditions. He connected his treatises 
with many folktales, stories, myths, riddles and proverbs. The various tales, 
written in a fresh and pliable style, explain different aspects of Sufi teaching; 
each of them ends with a relevant teaching or counsel. Frequently he worked 
with traditional subjects of Persian literature, especially those which were 
already rather widespread in India. 

Besides prose, Glsudaraz also utilized poetry for his preaching activities, but 
the authenticity of his verses has been questioned by some critics. The 4 poems 
ascribed to him are written in North Indian khan boll with a considerable 
addition of Panjabi and Braj elements; they constitute the first known examples 
where Persian poetical forms, like gazal. matnawl , or qifa , are introduced into 
Indian poetry. 

Among Glsudaraz’s contemporaries who lived with him at the Bahmanid 
court, the poet Fahr-i Din Nizami deserves special attention. He chose a worldly 
topic for his poetry. We know only his matnawl Kidam JRdo Padam Bao , in 


28 Nabi, Muslim Religious Thought, p. 86-104; Gabcin H, p. 183 speaks of 
Kez Daraz and ascribes to him, and not to his grandson Abdullah Husain! (Bailey 
Nr. 3) the Nisat al-‘isq, as a commentary on a work by ‘Abdul Qadir Gilani. 

ssa For K. A. Nizami’s statement see El II, 1114-1116. 

29 M c ragu’l-‘asiqin, ed. Maulwi Abdul Haqq, 1922, ed. HaxIq Angtim, Delhi 
1956, ed. GopI Caxstd Nabang, Delhi 1967. 
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which indigenous motifs prevail 30 . Thus the king Kidam Kao, who is in search 
of the truth, becomes interested in Yoga-practices, and the cunning Yogi makes 
Ms own soul enter the king’s body, while the king’s spirit is put into a parrot’s 
body until the vizier Padam Kao finds a way to free Ms lord from the bird- 
prison. Padam Kao is, as mentioned several times in the text, a nag-raga , 
‘Snake-king’: hence Ms miraculous powers. The poem is written in the simple 
‘heroic’ metre mutaqarib (short long long, four times), and the language is 
very mixed, as the editor shows in Ms introduction. 

The strong mystical tradition to which Gisudaraz belonged was continued 
in Gujrat in the following centuries. Qutb-i ‘Alain and Ms son Sah Ahmad 
(d. 1446), from the family of the noted Suhrawardi saint Mahdum Gahaniyan 
of Uch, came to Ahmadabad; Sah Ahmad gave shelter to the future Sultan 
Muhammad Begra, the protector of Sufis and Ismaili missionaries 31 . The 
maljuzdt (sayings) of these two, as of other Sufi saints, contain many hindawl 
expressions, and a special genre of hindawl verses, jikrl (from Arabic dikr 
‘recollection of God’) were popular in the country 32 . Somewhat later, Sah ‘All 
Muhammad Glw-Gan (d. 1515) 33 , faithful to the Indian tradition, used the 
motif of the longing bride to symbolize the longing soul, and tried to explain 
the mysteries of wahdat al-vmgud , ‘Unity of Being,’ the main theme of Ibn 
‘Arabl’s (d. 1240) theosophy, in a difficult, old-fasMoned language. Toward the 
end of the 16th century w r e find, again in Gujrat, Saih Muhammad Hub Cisti 
(1539-1614), whose etMco-mystical matnawl Hub tarang , ‘The waves of Hub’ 
in short Hindi metre (written in 1578) is as important from the lin guis tic view¬ 
point as it is difficult; he himself elucidated it some years later in a synonymous 
Persian commentary, Amwdg-i MM 34 . The old Arabic tale of Laila and Magnun, 
poetically elaborated in Persian first by Nizami, serves him as veMcle for Ms 
mystical teachings, for the complete identification of Magnun, ‘the demented 
one,’ with Ms beloved Laila was regarded by the mystics as model of man’s 
loving annihilation in God (fa?id) 35 . Besides, Hub wrote some works to int roduce 
Ms compatriots into the poetical art and rhetorical figures of Persian poetry; 
it is probably the first theoretical approach to rhetorics and is written in a 
Hindawl strongly mixed with Gujrati 36 . 


30 Ed. with introduction and vocabulary by Dr. Gamxl G alibi, ATU KaracM 
19 i 3. 

3 * ^ ee ^~ BDUL Sufiya-vi kiram; further M. J. Dab, Gujarat’s Contribution 

to Gujan and Urdu, in: IC 27, 1935, p. 18ff. 

32 Dab l.c., p. 19, 21. 

33 B aile y Nr. 13 gives 1565 as the year of his death. 

S * MohaLjjDIN Qadbi Zob, Les contes du Hub Tarang, in: JA CCXXm, 
1933, p. 89-147; cf. Battsanu, p. 109; Bailey Nr. 14; Gabcln- H, p. 200; Blum- 
habdt 10 Nr. 1 and 2 mentions two MSS. 

33 H. Ritteb, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, discusses the ‘annihilation in 
naila according to ‘Attar’s mystical poetry, see Index s.c. Macnun. 

35 Dab, l.c., p. 29 f. 
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In the meantime, the Bahmanid kingdom had gradually disappeared from 
the map. As a consequence of uninterrupted wars with the Hindu rulers in 
Vijayanagar and Waranagul (Orukkal) as well as with the Muslim sultans of 
Malwa, it had shrunk by the beginning of the 16th century to the tiny area 
around Bedar, where Ahmad Sah Bahmani had shifted the capital in 1453. 
Shortly afterwards its dissolution set in 37 . First the northern part, Bedar, 
broke apart; there, a convert from Hinduism, Fathullah, founded the Tmadsahl 
dynasty. In 1490, Yusuf £ Adil Khan, the Bahmanid governor of Bija- 
pur southwest of Gulbarga, declared his independence and founded the Adilshahi 
dynasty. Malik Ahmad ibn Nizamulmulk, the governor of Junnar in the North¬ 
west, refused obedience in that very year, and only shortly later shifted his 
seat to a strategically highly important place which he called Ahmadnagar: 
his dynasty became known as the Nizamshahis. In the first quarter of the 
16th century the puppet rule of the Bahmanids in Bedar itself ended. The 
northeastern part of the kingdom, Golkonda, got separated last. 

The consolidation of these smaller principalities proved instrumental in the 
actual growth of the Urdu literature in the Deccan. The main centres of Dakhni 
literature were two of the new independent sultanates, both of them of Shia 
persuasion; they are Bijapur in the west, and Golkonda, where the Qutbsahi 
ruled, in the east. The rulers of both these states generously supported literature 
and art by inviting to their courts poets, scholars, and artists not only from 
all over India but from the whole Muslim world, and many of them were 
themselves connoisseurs and gifted writers of Dakhni poetry. At both courts 
Persian prevailed in the beginning as literary medium, and the official court 
poets contested in imitating and emulating Persia’s poetical patterns. Their 
appreciative study of the top exemplars of Persian poetry enlarged the poetical 
horizon of Urdu-writing authors and hastened the development of the written 
language. Thanks to the bilinguality of many poets, Urdu easily adopted the 
Persian lit ex ary genres. Dakhni poets of that period loved to try their pens in 
naziras, i.e. they 'replied 5 to the verses of earlier poets or wrote free echoes of 
their works; thus Kalami in the 15th century reworked Nizami’s Mahzan 
al-asrdr. Such poems are important mainly from the philological viewpoint 
since they helped to shape the form and content of the nascent Urdu literature 38 . 


37 During this period the Russian traveller Afanasij Nikitin visited India and 
left important notes about its cultural history, see: Chozeniya za tri morja Afanasiya 
Nikitina 1466-1472, Moscou 1948. 

38 R. C. Majtjmdar et alii, An Advanced History of India, London 1946, p. 
363-365. 
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5. Bijapur 

In Bijapur 39 , just as in Ahmadabad and Golkonda, the literary output of 
Sufi 'writers was of prime importance 40 . Most popular was the poetry and prose 
written by three famous Bijapuri mystics, father, son and grandson, who were 
venerated and honoured by members of the Adilshah dynasty and the people 
alike. All the three are buried in the grand mausoleum in the suburb of Bijapur, 
Shahpura, which comprises a vast edifice known as Amin Dargah 41 . 

The oldest of these Sufis was Sah Mirangi (d. 1496) 42 , known as Sams ul- 
‘ussaq, £ The Sun of the Lovers, 5 because of his radiant divine love. A legend 
tells that the Prophet had ordered him in a dream to leave his native Mecca 
for India to leam the language and preach there. Mirangi wrote some mystical 
treatises in prose for his followers, thus the short Sarh-i margub al-qulub , in 
which he illuminates the Sufi view by analogies and poetical allegories based on 
Qur’an and tradition. He also left verses of importance from the artistic 
viewpoint. Three of his small matnawis have survived: the Sahadatu’l-haqiqa, 
'Witness of Reality, 5 of more than 1100 lines, is particularly important because 
Mirangi tells in a famous passage why he chose Urdu as a means of expression: 
one should not look at the outward form of this lowly language but rather at 
the inner meaning. His Husndma 'Book of Contentment 5 (350 lines) and the 
shorter Husnagz 'Lovely contentment 5 have for their heroine a pious girl of 
seventeen, Hus, who renounces the world 43 . 

Mirangl’s son, Burhanuddin Ganam (d. 1582) 44 , a famous Sufi saint as well, 
wrote impressive short mystical poems in the form of dialogues, mainly in 
Indian metres, partially interrupted by lyrical insertions and gazals. Ten 
risdlas are extant, among them the Irsadnama, 'Book of Guidance, 5 a matnawi 
of ca. 5000 lines 45 , SuJch Sahela ‘The happy Sahela, 5 and Huggat al-baqd 'Proof 
of Eternal Life 5 (1610 lines). All of them sing of the love of God and unveil the 
mystery of gnosis, embellished by impressive poetical images 46 . 

Burhanuddin’s grandson, Ammuddin A'la (d. 1675) 47 , gained fame by his 


39 From vigaya pura , ‘City of Victory,’ ‘Victorious City’; Murza Ibrahim Ztj- 
baxri, Tarlh-i Bijapur, s. d. 

40 K. K. Bastt, The Court Poets of Bijapur and Their Philosophy, in IHRC 
Procds. XVI, 1939, p. 158-163; Glebov-Suchocev, p. 22f. 

41 The dates of their deaths: 1496—1582—1675, are so far apart that I tend to 
doubt the veracity of this genealogy, although it has been repeated by all scholars. 

42 ‘Abdul Haqq, Qadlm Urdu, Karachi 1961, p. 6-24; Bailey Nr. 5. 

43 Further: Magz-i margub wa Cahar sahadat, ed. Mu hammad Hasim ‘At,t 3 
Hyderabad 1966. 

44 ‘Abdul Haqq, l.c., p. 25-48; Bailey Nr. 6. 

45 Irsadnama, crit. ed. Muhammad Akbaruddin SiddIqi, Hyderabad 1971 in: 
Qadlm Urdu, Research Publication of the Dept, of Urdu, Osmania University, I, 
Intr. 1-126, text 127-284, vocabulary 285-304. 

46 The tract Kalimatul-haqa’iq ed. Rap!‘a Sultana, Hyderabad 1961. 

47 ‘Abdul Haqq, l.c., p. 49-56; Ba i ley Nr. 8; Dab, l.c., p. 28, mentions a Sufi 
Ammuddin Aia who died in 1534. 
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lyrical qaslda Muhabbatnama , ‘The Book of Love/ in which the rhyme technique 
is extremely simple, for he uses only Jeon as rhyme-constituting element (similar 
to the early Sindhi poets in their didactic verses). He left also other mystical 
works and used even the dohrd form. His contemporary, Mirangi Hudanuma 
(d. 1659), who was also connected with Golkonda, introduced into Urdu one of 
the basic works of Persian love-mysticism, 'Ainulqudat’s (d. 1137) Tamhiddt. 
His Caknndma , 'Book of the Grindstone 5 is a difficult introduction to the 
mystical path 48 . 

The Dakhni writings of all these mystics are important for philological rather 
than for artistic reasons. These Sufis were not litterateurs in the true sense of 
the word; but, since they tried to approach large groups of the population, 
they had to conform to the taste and mental capacity of their little learned 
followers in both form and content. Just as they utilized idioms from local 
dialects they even introduced into their tales the names of some Hindu deities 
and of famous heroes of Indian mythology in order to achieve greater plasticity, 
and used parables about favourite themes of Indian popular works to illustrate 
their points more lucidly. By doing so they inspired religious tolerance, their 
strict adherence to the principles of Islam notwithstanding. 

A hitherto neglected 'Sufi poem 5 of the early 17th century, Ratan Kahan, 
deserves our interest both for its topic and its miniatures 49 . 

Belles-lettres proper began to gain more momentum toward the end of the 
16th century. It was at the court of the wealthy and powerful Adilshahs that 
the first artistic work of Urdu epic poetry was composed. Its author was Kama! 
Khan Bust ami 50 , son of the secretary of Sultan Muhammad Adilshah 
(1626-1656). In 1649 he wrote his Dakhni epic Hawarnama , 'Book of the East/ 
imitating Ibn Husam’s Persian epic with the same name, composed in 1470; 
it was commissioned by Hadiga, Muhammad Adilshah ? s wife and 'Abdullah 
Qutbshah’s sister 51 . With its 24000 lines it is one of the longest Dakhni matna- 
wls ; like its Persian model, it has been illustrated 52 . In this poem Rustam! 
takes over some motifs from Firdosl’s Sahnama , like the stories of Gamsld 
and Bahman, Isfandiyar’s son; yet, some themes are adapted from the heroic 
poetry of the Hindu poet Canda Bardai. The work has also certain trends and 


48 Bailey Nr. 7 ; cf. H. K. Shebwani, Cultural Aspects of the Reign of Abdul¬ 
lah Qutb Shah, in: IC 41, 1, 1967, p. 45-75. 

49 British Museum Add. 16880, Dept, of Oriental MSS., 239 folio, twenty minia¬ 
tures published by Douglas Babbett in: Paintings from Islamic Lands, ed. R. 
Pinder-Wilson, Oxford 1969. 

60 Bailey Nr. 48; MM Nr. 1590; Gabcix II, p. 569 calls him ‘Rasmi. 5 

51 Hawarnama, ed. Karachi 1968. Nasibtjddin Hasim! has analyzed the contents 
of this book in three articles in Ma'arif 26, 5 and 27, 2 and 3. Cf. Sadiq p. 46f. 
According to Arab tradition, the Prophet sent Sa £ d ibn Abi Waqqas to China 
(Ph. Hitti, History of the Arabs, London 3 1943, p. 344), and a mosque in Canton 
is regarded in Chinese folklore as his burial-place. 

52 Blumhabdt IO Nr. 35 describes a fine illustrated 18th century copy in the 
India Office. 
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figures in common with the tradition of popular epics, especially with the 
widespread Dastan-i Amir Hamza , thus the person of the magician SahbaL 
Faithful to the spirit of these tales, the author describes the heroic battles in 
comparatively plain language, praising the bravery of the main figures and 
depicting the admirable strength of the religious heroes. The adventures have 
no historical basis, but are pure invention: 

The young Arab warrior AbuTMu £ gam calls his rival Sa‘d ibn Waqqas for a duel; 
but then they decide to travel together through the world. The Prophet Muham¬ 
mad sends ‘All to accompany them and to help them in their fight against the 
unbelievers, and all of them return home happily. 

An older contemporary of Eustaml was Mirza Muhammad Muqlml 53 (d. ca. 
1665), w r ho fought in Sultan Ibrahim ITs army (1580-1626). Under Ibrahim’s 
successor Muhammad he was commissioned ambassador to the Nizamshahi 
and Qutbshahi courts and still occupied a distinguished position under C A1I 
Adilshah. Muqlml is the first Dakhni poet to elaborate in verse an almost 
contemporary tragic event. After a Persian model by Muhammad Amin 
‘Atis’ he composed the matnawi Qissa-yi Candarbadan o MaJiydr 54 , the subject 
of which is an incident that occurred under Ibrahim Adilshah in Kadrikot, 
about 130 km north of Madras, and had evoked - everyone’s interest and pity : 

A Muslim merchant, Mahyar, fell in love with Candarbadan, ‘Moon-Body 4 , the 
daughter of a Hindu raja. When she undertook a pilgrimage to Kadrikot he 
confessed his love to her. Being rejected, he spent a whole year as a hermit in the 
jungle. The following year, when Candarbadan visited the temple again, he cast 
himself at her feet; but she turned away, amazed that he was still alive. Dismayed, 
he committed suicide. Ibrahim Adilshah ordered that Mahyar should be given 
an honourable burial. The procession with the bier stopped at the princess’s 
mansion and could not move farther. Deeply moved by Mahyar’s love which 
lasted even beyond the grave, Candarbadan embraced Islam, clad herself in 
pure white garments, and placed herself beside him on the bier. When the 
procession reached the cemetery it was impossible to separate the dead lovers. 
They were buried together, and two tombstones were put on their resting place. 

Muqlml’s matnawi is by no means an outstanding work of art, but it deserves 
mention for philological reasons. 

In the time of Sultan Muhammad Adilshah a certain Hasan Sauql described 
in a heroic epic in Dakhni the battle of Tallkota, in which the united Muslim 
Deccani states annihilated Vijayanagar 55 . At the same time, in 1644, a certain 

53 Bailey Xr. 29. 

54 Candarbadan o Mahyar, ed. Mum Akbaruddin" Siddiq!, Hyderabad 1956. 
Sah Tagalli verifies this story in his chronicle Tuzak-i Asafiyya, according to the 
introduction in A. Siddiqi’s edition, p. 33. The narrative, based on a folk tale, has 
been retold in different variants; even Mir’s I c gaz-i ‘isq goes back to this tale. 
Blumhardt 10 Xr. 100 ascribes an elaboration of the story to ‘Aziz, a friend of 
Gawwasi; Biyam wrote a new matnawi , ‘Isqnama, about the same topic in 1694, 
MM Xr. 368. 

55 Dr. Syed Abdullah, Urdu Matnawi ka dakhni daur, in: Wall se Iqbal tak, 
Lahore 1958, p. 41. See H. K. Shbrwani, The site of the so-called Battle of Tall¬ 
kota (23. 1. 1565), in: J. Pak. Hist. Soc. 5, 1957, p. 151-157. 
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San'ati produced a malnawl of 32000 lines, called Qissa-yi benazvr, ‘The In¬ 
comparable Story’ 56 . Its topic was not taken from Persian models but belongs 
to a whole complex of stories centered around the Arab hero Tamlm al-Ansari. 
Originating in the Arab world, these tales became favourites with the Indian 
Muslims, particularly in the South. Earlier, some Persian writing authors had 
elaborated the tale in poetry, among them a certain Gulami of Khambat; but 
none of them was able to infuse such a dramatic and adventurous element into 
the given subject as was San £ ati. The story, the single chapters of which are 
called maqdm , e Station’ (perhaps under Sufi influence), is comparatively simple: 

The wife of Tamlm comes to the caliph ‘Umar and asks for permission to remarry 
because her husband has been away for four years without informing her of his 
whereabouts. After a longish deliberation the caliph agrees to a new marriage. 
When the newly-married couple return home, an emaciated man enters the 
courtyard: the former husband, Tamlm al-AnsarL The next day he tells the caliph 
his adventures: evil djinns had carried him away among the demons, but an army 
of fairies had rescued him from their clutches, and their mistress had led him on 
an airy steed into her house. She gave him one of the subjugated demons to take 
him home. On the road on angel hit them with a lightning bolt, and Tamlm fell 
in the desert. A huge bird carried him away, brought him to a mountainous gar¬ 
den and fed him with fruit after which one feels no hunger for forty days. From 
there Tamlm turned to another desert, where ghouls molested him, but he con¬ 
jured them by prayers and went to the ocean. He was shipwrecked, and he found 
himself again in the desert. In the valley of diamonds a dragon attacked him, but 
he sent him away by means of a magic formula which the fairy had taught him. 
Despaired, he even thought of suicide, but was saved by a young man who 
transformed himself presently into a bird to carry him to an island into a castle 
where every room was guarded by serpents and evil djinns. With the help of the 
archangel Gabriel Tamlm escaped; he found the beloved of the young man, 
converted her to Islam and put him at the demon’s disposal. This demon brought 
him to a rock where their boat was shattered. On the way Tamlm also visited the 
castle of the martyrs of religion along with four angels. Eventually he met the 
prophet Hizr, who enabled him to return home on a Medina-bound cloud. 

Under the reign of Sultan ‘All Adilshah II (1656-1673) the poet Mirza lived 
in Bijapur, known by his martiyas and his panegyrics in honour of Muslim 
saints 57 . Slightly later the blind Mlran Hasim (d. 1697) wrote remarkable 
poetry in Dakhni. He composed martiyas about the heroic deeds of the Prophet’s 
grandson Husain in the battle of Kerbela, interrupting his stories with lively 
dialogues of the heroes so that the poems excel by virtue of their dramatic 
character 58 . His diwan is quite comprehensive. In 1687 Hasim also elaborated 
in Dakhni the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, told in the Qur’an (Sura 12) 

56 Qissa-yi benazlr, ed. ‘Abdul Qadir Sarwari, Hyderabad 1938. For the 
original stories centring around Tamlm see H. Ethe, Neupersische Literatur, in: 
W. Geiger-E. Kijhn, GrundriB der iranischen Philologie, StraBburg 1896-1904, 
H p. 322. The same interest in early Islamic folktales is also visible in the circles of 
stories about Hatim at-Ta’i and the famous Hamzanama, see Ethe, l.c., H p. 319f. 

57 Bailey Nr. 50. 

58 Dlwan-i Hasim!, ed. Hafiz QatIl, Hyderabad 1961 (only gazaliyat and one 
mustazad); Garcin I, p. 581; Baxley Nr. 54. 
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as 4 tlie most beautiful story.' It comprises about 6000 couplets, and the lines 
of poetical expressions which form the sayings of Zulaiha caused some critics 
to call the author 'founder of rehti' he. the idiomatic language of women, since 
this idiom was used here for the first time as a means of poetical expression 59 . 
Ten years later, a certain Mr 4 All Amin from Gujrat put Zulaiha e in the dress 
of respectable Indian women' 60 ; but already half a century earlier another 
romance after Gami’s Yusuf u Zulaiha had been composed by Malik IJusnud, 
the ‘poet laureate and favourite of Muhammad Adilshah 61 . Husnud, also serving 
his king in diplomatic missions, adapted Amir Husrau's Persian epic Hast 
Bihist in Dakhni (ca. 6500 verses); he called it by the name of its hero, Bahrdm . 
Husnud’s style in both matnawls is rather stilted and complicated. 

The best known court poet in the later years of the Bijapur sultanate is 
probably Mol 3a Muhammad Nusratl from the Karnatik (d. 1684), the poet 
laureate of 'All Adilshah II and his two successors 62 . His main fame rests upon 
the mainawi Gulsan-i'isq , 'The Posegarden of Love,' written in 1657 63 . On the 
basis of earlier Persian verses he elaborated the popular Indian story of 
Manohar and Madhumalati. He states that 

he and some friends were one day discussing the subject of the translation of 

Persian romances, of which the only one that had been written in Dakhni was the 

story of Bad! 4 ul-Gamal composed by GawwasI.. . 6i 

The adventurous love-romance in 8000 lines contains many supernatural 
elements. It excels by its fluent colloquial language; its animated descriptions 
of Indian nature during various seasons of the year (the garden in the month of 
Bhadan, in the rainy season, the park at full moon, etc.) show only bare traces 
of Persian influence, and the poet fills them with fresh metaphors 65 . The black 
Indian cuckoo replaces the Persian nightingale, the scent of Persian roses is 
complemented by the fragrance of Indian flowers, and mango and papaya 
are given preference over the pomegranate of Persian orchards. Nusratis 
dependence upon Indian literary tradition manifests itself also in the fact 
that his heroine, the lovely Madhumalati (Honey-blossom) utters her amorous 

59 Bailey does not accept this language as rehti , since it is legitimately spoken 
by a woman, while he restricts the use of the term to women’s idiom when used by 
male poets. J 

See Dae, Lc., p. 30. He mentions an edition prepared by Dr. Famed. Baxley 
Nr. 61; cf. Gaecix I, p. 197. 

81 Bailey Nr. 47; cf. MM Nr. 1258. 

88 A critical study about him is: Maulwi ‘Abdul Haqq, Nusratl, New Delhi 
1944, 2nd ed. Karachi 1961. Gaecin II, p. 485 gives some more versions of the 
Manohar story. See also Bailey Nr. 49, and MM Nr. 1438. 

83 Gulsan-i ‘isq, ed. M. ‘Abdul Haqq, Karachi ATU 1952; see Zaidi Nr. 30* ed. 
Sayyid Muhammad, Hyderabad 1954. 

84 Thus in Blumhaedt IO Nr. 104, p. 56. For the topic cf. G. C. Naeang, 
Hindustani qissoh se ma’|md Urdu matniwiyan, New Delhi 1962; and for the topic 
m general Eth 6, GrundriB H, p. 252, where Indo-Persian elaborations, like that 
by Mir Askarl and Nasir ‘All Sirhindl, are mentioned. 

85 Bausani, p. 120. 
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sentiments and, after the model of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, hursts out in prolix 
complaints about the pain of separation. Such a daring attitude of women is 
alien to Islamic literatures, where usually only the man Yokes his pangs of 
love, his ‘burning and melting. 5 

The romance, of the conventional type, is summed up by M. Sadiq: 

The Raja of Kanak Nagar, who is without male issue, is blessed with a son 
through the guidance of a hermit. When fourteen years old the Prince (Manohar) 
is transported to the Raja of Maharas Nagar’s palace by some fairies, where he 
falls in love with Madhumalatx, the Raja’s daughter. Finding himself alone in the 
palace the next morning (the fairies having brought him back to his own palace), 
he sets out in search of the Princess. During his wanderings, he rescues a princess 
of the name of Campavatl from the toils of her demon lover and restores her to 
her parents. Campavatl’s mother brings the lovers together, but they are sur¬ 
prised by Madhumalati’s mother, who in a fit of anger changes her daughter into 
a bird. Meanwhile, another prince, named Candar Sen, who is out hunting, cap¬ 
tures the bird, and learning her history repairs to her parents. The spell is re¬ 
moved and Manohar and Madhumalatl and Campavatl and Candar Sen are 
married amidst great rejoicing. 66 

Nusratl was ordered by his maecenas to compose a long historical epic called 
fi Allnama , ‘The Book of ‘All/which describes the first ten years of‘All Adilshah’s 
reign. This versified chronicle, interrupted by impressive odes, is valuable as 
the first Dakhni biographical poem. A shorter matnawl , Ta?rih4 Silcandarl, 
‘The History of Iskandar/ forms its continuation. It was written for ‘All’s 
son and successor, the later Sultan Iskandar 67 . Both epics deal with the wars 
with the Great Mughals, the victories over the Mahratta leader Shivaji, and the 
struggle with the Qutbshahis for supremacy in the Deccan. They are written 
in the powerful style of early feudal epics in northern India, following the model 
of Hindu heroic songs (wrgatha). But their realistic descriptions of important 
events in the campaigns, of fights and victories constitute an important source 
of information for the style of life in the mid-17th- century Deccan. 

Nusrati’s talent for combining organically the classical Persian style with 
local Indian elements is even more visible in his collection of poetry, Guldasta-yi 
4 isq , ‘Bouquet of Love/ dedicated to the king, in which he collected his gazcds, 
qasldas, and quatrains. The poet himself was well aware of his twofold interest 
and ability, and towards the end of his poems he charmingly su mm ed up the 
virtues and beauties of both literatures he mastered 68 . 

Even more than in Nusrati’s major poems, Dakhni themes and expressions 
are conspicuous in his first works, such as the Mi ragndma ‘The Book of 
Ascension.’ In this matnawl , written under Muhammad Adilskah, he continues 
the tradition of Sufi treatises as composed by the earlier saints of Bijapur. 


66 Sax>iq, p. 47f. 

67 ed. Abdul Magzd SlddIqI, Hyderabad 1959 (based on two MSS.); for a 
good MS see Blttmhabdt *10 Nr. 36. 

68 Bausani, p. 122 gives a translation of the relevant passage. 
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Tlie development of Da kfani poetry might not have led to such remarkable 
results, had not some of the rulers of both Adilshahi and Qutbshahl dynasties 
been gifted poets themselves. e AlI Adilshah II ‘Sahf composed Dakhni verses 69 , 
but by far the most outstanding artist in Bijapur was Ibrahim II, a Sunni 
like Ms namesake Ibrahim I. A wise and broadminded ruler, Ibrahim II was 
an excellent connoisseur of Indian art*, particularly music. Inspired by Indian 
literary and musical traditions he composed the poetical work Nauras ‘Nine 
Sentiments as expressed in various musical modes, 5 to wMch Zuhuri wrote a 
famous Persian introduction 70 . Nauras - a word of wMch the ruler was apparently 
very fond -is a collection of altogether 59 hymnic poems, written on various 
occasions, in wMch even Hindu deities are praised, and Hindu religious 
ceremonies described. The whole work proves that Sultan Ibrahim knew well 
the system of Indian music a book about wMch was composed for Mm and 
illustrated by Saih ‘Abdul Karim ibn Saih Farid-i Ansari, called Gawahir-i 
musiqat4 muMmmadl 11 . He also mastered the poetical rules, the metrics and 
the means of expression of classical Indian literature. In Ms songs he uses words 
taken from Sanskrit, MahratM, Braj and Rajasthani dialects, thus connecting 
Ms work with the indigenous tradition. Typical is Ms description of a moonlit 
night: 

The world is a milk-pot which is full of the milk of moonlight, 
the moon is pure butter. 78 

On the other hand, the praise of legendary Persian heroes as expressed in his 
verses induced him to use a large Persian vocabulary; the mystical themes of 
Sufism, again, led Mm to insert Arabic techn i cal terms. He sometimes uses the 
same imagery as Ms poet colleagues, the Persian writing poets at the court of 
BelM, where for instance the word ‘hour-glass 5 became fasMonable about 1580: 

The body is a glass in which the function of the soul is exactly that of sand in an 

. , , , hour-glass; 

ixiis is done to see the time of the beloved’s arrival. 73 

Ibrahim Adilshah’s literary-musical work is exemplary because it most im¬ 
pressively manifests the blending of the cultural heritage of the Indian and 
West Asian peoples 74 . 


C ° mp!eted 1666; mi Nr - 1672 - Ed - : ‘AH ‘Adilsah ka kavya sangraha, 

1954 Nr-43 - N t zm Kitab-eNauras,in: ICXXVXII 

.7 Nauras, ed. Nazir Ahmad on the basis of nine MSS, with 

ttrah^A^Tr- L ^ au Z 1955 - Cf ‘ also Chandra, Portraits of 

Ibrahim Adi! Shah II, m: Marg V 1, 1955 . 

and AfA M f eu “ 12957 ’ witl1 48 miniatures, illustrating svaraa (notes), ragaa 
and rogtniSf and certain dance movements. 

73 Nazir Ahmad in IC 28, p. 353. 

73 id., p. 354. 

74 Glebov-Suchocev, p. 25f. 
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6. Golkonda 

Almost parallel with the development of Urdu literary activities in Bijapur 
is that of the second important Deccani sultanate, Golkonda, where the poets 
enjoyed the generous favours of the Shia dynasty of the Qutbshahis, who were 
of Turkman origin 75 . At the same time that Ibrahim Adilshah excelled in 
literary activities, Ms neighbour, the fourth and most famous ruler of Golkonda, 
Muhammad-Quli Qutbshah (15S0-1611) 76 , wrote under the nom-de-plume 
Ma‘ani 77 and is regarded by many critics as the first literary writer of Dakhni 
Urdu. His successors, Muhammad 78 and ‘Abdullah, were likewise noted poets 
in Dakhni and Persian. Muhammad-Quli, whose remains rest in a magnificent 
mausoleum not far from the citadel, was an enlightened and tolerant ruler 
who strengthened the ties between Hindus and Muslims in Ms kingdom wMch 
under Ms rule attained its greatest extent. Hindus enjoyed good positions at 
court and were again allowed to celebrate some of their religious festivals, 
such as Holi and Diwali, proMbited by the previous Muslim kings 7 ®. Mufiammad- 
Qull Ma‘ani wrote in three languages: Urdu, Persian, and Telugu 80 . He mastered 
all the poetical techniques of Persian and succeeded in applying them to 
Dakhni. As the first author in Urdu literature he collected Ms verses in a 
diwan in the Persian style, i.e. he arranged them according to the alphabetical 
order of the rhyme-letter. His Kulliyat, an exquisite copy of wMch, dated 1616, 
formerly belonged to Tipu Sultan, consists of 1800 pages, more than half of 
them gazals, a hundred pages of gasldas, 336 pages of matnawi, and the rest 
martiyas and some quatrains. Maani was the first Urdu poet to compose 
gazals the verses of wMch are connected by a single topic, the so-called gazal-i 
musalsal , ‘continuous gazal.’ 81 

Contrary to many of Ms royal poet-colleagues, Ma‘ani used a style wMch 
conforms to Indian rather than Persian taste. Interesting remarks about food, 
dress, elephants, music, etc. are preserved in Ms verse, and he sings about 
Indian nature and the habits of the people. Besides colourful descriptions of 


75 ‘Abdul MagId SiDDiQi, Tarlh-i Golkonda, Hyderabad 1956. 

76 H. K. Sheewani, The Reign of Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutubshah, in: J. 
Pak. His t. Soc. 10, 1962, pp. 137-160, 263-281; id., Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah, 
Founder of Haiderabad, London 1967; - id. History of the Qutb Shahi Dynasty, 
1973. See also NasIbttddest Kasim!, Dakhni (qadim Urdu) ke cand tahqiql 
mazamln, Delhi 1953; Bailey Nr. 20, Garein I, p. 398; MM Nr. 1229. 

77 Cf. ‘Abdul Haqq, Qadim Urdu, p. 171-197. 

78 mm Nr. 1230 mentions the Persian and Urdu Diwan of Muhammad Qutbshah. 

See also: al-muluk, Hyderabad 1938 (Persian poetry written by the Bahmani, 

‘AdilshaM, and Qutbshahi kings). 

78 Glebov-Sucho6ev p. 27; Baits ami, p. 109. 

80 K. K. Base, Quli Qutb Shah, a Poet King of Goleonda, in B. C. Law 1, 
1945, p. 232-236.—Kulliy£t-i Muhammad Quli Qutb Sah, ed. S. MoHruDDmr 
Q A~n mf Zob, Hyderabad 1940.—Ma'ani-yi suhan, Hyderabad 1958. 

81 Text and English translation of three gazals: Matthews - Sblacexe Nr. 1. 
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Hindu and Muslim festivities, we find also in ids Kulliyat fine lyrical verses 
about the seasons of the year, particularly the rainy season, in accordance 
with the indigenous tradition. Ma'am wrote in a plain, easy-flowing language; 
and, notwithstanding Ms exalted position, one is almost inclined to call Mm 
the first folk-poet of Urdu literature. In love-poetry, too, Ms verses represent 
a step forward. In Ms lyrics love of women no longer Mdes itself in the Sufi 
garb of mystical passion for the Divine Beloved but is expressed quite frankly 
and openly: 

Mine eyes have seen a little girl’s dark face 
and have become forgetful of all else. 

Thy cypress form comes out coquettishly 
and lights appear to me like moon-rays fair. 

Swift as the wind her hands surround her waist, 
that golden waist then shines like sun and moon . . , 82 . 

The ruler did not even hesitate to praise the wordly beauty of the ladies of Ms 
harem. 

It seems that the first Dakhni version of the tale of Laild Mag nun was 
poetically elaborated under Muhammad- Quli’s reign by a certain Ahmad, as 
shown by a lavisMy illustrated manuscript 83 . At the same time and under 
Muhammad-Quli’s two successors, the poet Gawwasi, 'The Diver/ lived in 
Golkonda 84 . Though a talented poet, he could not get along too well with Ms 
contemporaries Ibn-i Nisati and Waghi, with whom he exchanged satirical 
verses. Sultan 'Abdullah (1625-1672) assigned Mm to an official post at court, 
and sent Mm in 1636 together with the Bijapuri poet Malik gusnud as am¬ 
bassador to Bijapur, where he was received with due honours. 

Gawwasi composed for Sultan 'Abdullah a Dakhni matnawl of 14000 verses, 
called Saif ul-Muluh wa Badl : uI-Gamdl**. He allegedly fimshed it in one month. 
Based on a topic taken from the Arabian Nights, he tells the romantic love of 
Prince Saif ul-Muluk and the Princess Badi' ul-Gamal. The natural simplicity 
of the epic shows that its model was probably not a work of Mgh literature by a 
previous author but rather a popular tale. In the whole book one senses the 
influence of Hindu love poets, particularly Qutban, Mangan, but likewise of 


85 Bailey, p. 21. 

p !! See , I r C Vnl ’ 1934 ’ P- 398 > base(i on an account by Prof. M. Sherani in Oriental 
9°?. S ® J I ?? a S a6 ’. Labore 1925.—Slightly later, Mir Gumla Muhammad Amir. 

T “ f ... uska kalam, K.ra.l.i, 

Urdu 19o4, 4, p. 94-152; Bailey Nr. 25; MM Nr. 491. ’ 

1 S^Afuji-nauIuls; wa BadT ul-gamal, ed. Mir Sa‘adat ‘Ani Rizwi, Hyderabad 

1955 ! ^^ GE ? S0E and Akbaruddiu SiDDiQi, Hyderabad 

* as first printed Bombay 1873. See Bltjmhabdt 10 Nr. 99; for the Persian 

SSHS’ 5 ;. p ' 311 H -" 
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Malik Muhammad Ga’isL Besides Hindi and Sanskrit words Gawwasi also 
utilized expressions taken from Mahrathi, Telugu, and Kannada, some in their 
original form, others modified. Although he masterly described Indian nature, 
cities, and finally the ocean, the contents of this tale (or fable) undeniably prove 
that the topic came from Western As ia - 

Once upon a time there lived in Egypt a king by the name of ‘Asim Nawal, who 
had no male issue. The astrologers advised him to marry the daughter of the king 
of Java. He followed their counsel and sent out a splendid embassy with many 
presents to ask for the hand of the princess. The king of Java agreed, and a merry 
wedding was celebrated. Soon, the king’s wife gave birth to a prince who was 
called Saif ul-Muluk. The same day, a son, Sa*d, was bom to the king’s vizier. 
When the boys grew up they became friends and were educated together. 

One day King ‘Asim called his son to present him with a gold-brocade garment, 
a ring and a horse, which had been given to him by King Solomon. At night the 
prince saw the picture of a beautiful girl embroidered in the new robe and imme¬ 
diately fell in love with her. The king told him that this picture represented 
Badf ul-Gamal, the daughter of the king of the paradisical garden Iram. When 
the prince felt that he could not live without her, he sent out his servants to find 
the garden Iram. After a year they returned fruitless, and the love-sick prince 
waned from day to day. Eventually he and the vizier’s son w r andered into the 
wide world to seek Iram themselves. 

They sailed a long time before they reached China, where they were well 
received by the king, and obtained good advice. On their way to Constantinople, 
they boarded a boat which was shattered in a storm; the prince found himself on 
African soil amidst black people. The princess of the cannibals intended to roast 
him but, pitying his beauty, imprisoned him instead. The prince managed to 
escape; he strayed through various islands, found Kaisariyya, where only mon¬ 
keys lived ruled by a single human being, and proceeded to the island of miracu¬ 
lous an i m als. After a dangerous adventure with the Phoe nix , he reached another 
island where a lovely girl slept in an empty castle. The prince broke the spell and 
liberated her. She explained to him that she was the daughter of the long of 
Singal and had two sisters. Once a huge bird had taken her in his claws and car¬ 
ried her to this castle where it had transformed itself into the son of the Fairy 
King. He bewitched her to fall asleep and then to love him. 

The Princess knew where Iram lay, and knew even Badf ul-Gamal. With the 
help of Solomon’s ring, Saif killed the djinn who had bewitched the princess, and 
went with her to Singal. Along with her uncle, Tag ul-Muluk, and his people they 
went via Wasit to Singal; and Saif, after a while, met his friend Sa‘d there. At 
the same time Badf ul-Gamal had come to Singal and fallen in love with Saif, 
whom she had seen in a garden. With the help of her grandmother in the lovely 
city of Simipatam, Saif ul-Muluk hoped to win her. The grandmother, surrounded 
by her army of demons, went to see her son Sahbal, Badf ul-Gamal’s father. 
While Saif was sitting happily in a garden, the messengers of the Kin g of Qulzum 
arrived, whose brother Saif had killed; they captured him and carried him away. 
The Princess forced her father to march against Qulzum; Saif was liberated, and 
finally the wedding could be celebrated. Sa‘d too got married to the Singali 
princess, and all returned to Egypt. 

Thanks to Gawwasf s simple and intelligible version, the story of Saif ul-Muluk 
spread widely in southern India and became very popular; it was translated 
into several Indian languages, Sindhi, Panjabi, Pashto, Bengali, etc. 
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In 1640. Gawwasi wrote the Tutindma, ‘The Book of the Parrot,’ in Dakhni 
verses 56 , apparently on the basis of 2iya’uddln Nahsabfs Persian adaptation 
of the well-known Sanskrit cyclical tale Sulcasaptati. To him is also ascribed a 
poetical version of the story of the Maina-bird and the cowherd’s faithful wife, 
Maind Saticanti 87 . After completing the Tutindma Gawwasi led an ascetic life 
far from the court, since, as he states in the end of the Tutindma , he ‘had got 
all he wanted and now wished to spend the rest of his life in prayer and medita¬ 
tion.’ 88 It has been suggested that he had not as much success as he had hoped. 
If so, then one reason for such a lack of success may have been his open expres¬ 
sion of Ms religious zeal, an attitude wMch was certainly not too welcome at a 
court where religious tolerance reigned and where Hindus occupied important 
positions in the government service. But Gawwasi, as an uncompromising 
Muslim, thoroughly disliked the fact that the ‘idol-worsMppers’ and ‘enemies 
of Islam’ should be encompassed by the generosity of the rulers and in his 
Diwdn he protested against their privileged position as well as against the 
corruption at court 89 . 

Gawwasi’s contemporary in Golkonda was Molla WaghI, who lived under 
four QutbshaM rulers 90 . He came to the court under Ibrahim Quli (1550-1580); 
during the reign of Ms successor Muhammad-Quli he was created poet-laureate , 
and enjoyed further the favour of Muhammad (1612-1625) and ‘Abdullah! 
under whom he wrote Ms most famous prose work. In 1609 at the order of 
Muhammad-Quli he retold the ruler’s alleged love adventure in the matnawi 
Quib Mustari, ‘Polar Star and Jupiter.’ 91 It contains 2000 verses in the heroic 
metre mutaqdrib , interrupted now and then by gazals and a few quatra ins All 
the heroes bear names of stars. The matnawi begins with the usual praise of 
God, the Prophet, and panegyrics of the ruler, filled with Arabic and Persian 
expressions. Then the author tells the adventures of his heroes in colourful 
scenes, praising Ms native Deccan and its beauty. He writes in a good colloquial 
Lrdu; a considerable amount of words from Sanskrit and local dialects are 
easily introduced into the grammatical structure of the Urdu. 

One day in. Ms youth Prince Qutb hosted a merry party and after a sumptuous 
dinner fell asleep. 


Jhtinama, ed. Mm Sa‘adat Air Rizwi, Hyderabad 1939. Gaucin II, p. 494, 
mentions only the Tutlnama among Gawwasi’s works, but speaks of other Hindu¬ 
stani versions of this book, thus by Mansur ‘All Sabzawari in prose (see id. II, p 
2,8) See also Blumhaubt 10 Nr. 99. For Nahsabi see Eth*, Grundrifi H, p. 324, 
and dchimmel, Islamic Literatures, p. 20. 

1 qfiGlTTJf^1°^ ed ' <iXJLUl ‘ 0mae Kh5js '» ^ Qadim Urdu I 

1965, p. 1-222. For the topic cf. Bltjmhardt IO Nr. 77 and 78 

88 Sheswani, l.c., p. 52 . 

H Bausa2s ' t > P- US (foreword of Badi 4 ul-Gamal). 

ShahfL and Admkdstrative Set ' u P ’“der Ibrahim Qutb 

Qutb Mustari, ed. Mact-wi ‘Abdtxl Haqq, Karachi ATU 1953, Delhi ATU 

edl f 10n by VniAl1 Vaghbe and NasIeuddxn Hasimx, 
Hyderabad 1954. Baxley Nr. 24; MM Nr. 1851. 
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One night the Emperor an assembly made; 

The sons of ministers sat with him there, 

And every youth was handsome, fair to see, 
and winsome every one with youthful charm; 

In war as unafraid as great King Jam, 

In bravery not Rustam’s self more brave. 

Courtiers and singers, elegant and wise. 

Sat in one place together with the King. 

Goblet and pitcher taking in their hand 
The courtiers one and all engaged in talk; 

And when the singers rhythmically sang, 

The earth was trembling with the jovial sound . . . 32 . 

In his dream Qutb saw a beautiful girl whom he longed to meet. His father 
Ibrahim, following the advice of the sages, called the painter ‘Utarid, ‘Mercury 5 
who showed the prince a picture of the Bengali princess Mustarl. Nothing could 
hold the prince back. Together with the painter he set out in quest for the prin¬ 
cess. On the way he met Mirrih Khan, ‘Mars, 5 -who was engaged to Mustari’s 
younger sister, the beautiful Zuhra, ‘Venus’, but had fallen into the clutches of 
evil demons. Qutb killed them and proceeded along with Mirrih. The princess 
Mahtab, ‘Clair-de-lune’ enticed Qutb to come to her house. Meanwhile the 
painter had reached Bengal; when ordered to decorate Mustarl’s palace he 
painted in one place his prince’s likeness. The princess fell in love with him, 
Qutb hurried to Bengal and married her, while Mirrih married Zuhra and ruled 
with her in Bengal. Qutb and Mustarl returned happily to Golkonda. 

The historical value of the poem is nil, for Muhammad-Quli never went to 
Bengal. 

It has been claimed that the theme of his love for the Bengali princess is but 
an allusion to his inclination to the dancing girl Baghmati whom he married 
after ascending the throne, but this idea has to be discarded as much as the 
related statement that Muhammad- Quli called his new capital Hyderabad in 
her honour; the city was named, as was natural for a Shia ruler, after "All 
Haidar, the fourth caliph of Islam. The name of Baghmati does not even occur 
among those seventeen favourites mentioned by name or petname in the ruler’s 
Dlwan 93 . Whatever the reason for composing Qutb Mustarl may have been, the 
king certainly felt flattered when reading about the heroic deeds which he, the 
paragon of beauty and courage, was supposed to have performed in the way 
of love. 

A further, still unprinted, matnawl by Waghi, Tag ul-haqa’iq, 'Crown of 
Realities’ is less interesting compared to his more famous works which have 
survived. 

Waghi’s most appreciated work is the allegorical story Sab Ras, 'All Senses,’ 
written in rhythmical rhymed prose interrupted by verse 94 . He took the theme 

92 Bailey, p. 54; see also his: Gleanings from Early Urdu Poets, in BSOS 5, 
1928-30, p. 801-808. 

93 See Shebwani, Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah, Appendix I. 

94 Sab ras, ed. Maulwi ‘Abdul Haqq, Aurangabad 1932, 2nd ed. Karachi ATU 
1952, 3rd. ed. ibidem 1964. Edition in Devanagari by Sri Ram Sabma, Hyderabad 
1955; ed. SaMm Anhonawi, Lucknow 1962 (the same five MSS on which the 
‘Abdul Haqq edition is based). 
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of this allegory from the Persian poet Fattahi Nisapuri (d. 1448) 95 , who had 
explained complicated mystical topics in his poem Husn u Dil , ‘Beauty and 
Heart/ hy personifying the yarions parts of the human body and mind. In this 
epic Fattahi had summed up Ms more comprehensive allegorical epic Dastur-i 
‘miaq, ‘The Law of the Lovers/ in 1427 96 . His book was so often imitated in 
Muslim literature from Turkey to India that it became almost a literary type 97 . 

Sab j Eos is the first really artistic prose work of Urdu literature. As mentioned 
above, prose Mtherto consisted mainly of religious tracts whose authors to a 
certain extent ut iliz ed the artistic technique of belles-lettres but subjugated 
them to the preaching of mystical ideas. They were at the same time poets, 
philosophers, Mstorians, physicians, and preachers; and a precise borderline 
between scholarly and artistic prose did not yet exist; thus, we find accounts 
of religious experiences and romantic miracle stories intertwined with facts 
from the exact and social sciences. Waghi transformed the given theme and 
creatively modified it according to Ms own taste and to Ms aesthetic ideals in 
harmony with the exigencies of Ms time. The core of the story is the war be¬ 
tween ‘Aql, ‘Reason 5 and ‘Isq, ‘Love-passion 5 ; parallel with tMs theme develop 
the mutual relations between their children Dil, ‘Heart, 5 and Husn, ‘Beauty. 5 
Reason rales in the West, Love in the East (an old mystical idea common to 
the Sufi t hink ers, and pertinent even in contemporary Muslim thinking). The 
tale is extremely long-winded: 

Kin g ‘Aql, ruler of Sistan, has a son Dil, destined to rule the country Tan, ‘Body’. 
The prince reads about the Water of Life and orders Ms vizier Nazar, ‘Vision 5 , to 
get it for him. The vizier questions the king of the city ‘Afiyat, ‘Health/ about 
the Water of Life; he learns from Mm that it is rather a symbolical expression of 
human dignity. Later, a hermit on the mountain Zuhd, ‘Asceticism 5 reveals to 
him that the Water of Life can be found only in Paradise, where it must be sought 
from the tears of those who love God. The vizier wanders until he reaches Castle 
Hidayat, ‘Right Guidance/ where king Himmat, ‘High Ambition/ rules. He 
explains to Mm that the Water of Life springs from a fountain in the garden 
Ruhsar, ‘Face 5 (i.e. its source is the mouth), under the mythical Mount Qaf. He 
writes a letter of recommendation to his brother Qamat, ‘Stature 5 , but warns the 
vizier that the road is dangerous because the demon Raqib, ‘Rival 5 , lies in am¬ 
bush. Raqib indeed captures the vizier and sends him to the country of Sagsar, 
‘Dog-headed Monster. 5 By a ruse Nazar escapes, finds the garden ‘Face 5 and by 
chance meets the girl Lat, ‘Curl 5 , a servant of princess Husn. The garden is guarded 
by Gamza, ‘Coquettish Glance, 5 who imprisons Nazar but, recognizing in him his 
brother, leads him to Husn. She shows him a ruby with the portrait of Prince Dil. 
The vizier promises her to bring the prince to her, but asks for the way to the 
Water of Life. Husn gives him a magic ring and sends with him her servant 

95 Rypxa, History of Iranian Literature p. 284f.; Ethe, Grundrifi II, p. 334. 

96 Husn u dil, Schonheit und Herz, herausgegeben mit deutscher Ubersetzung 
von Rudolf Dvorak, Wien 1889. English translations: A. Browne, Dublin 1801; 
W. Price 1828.—Dastur-i ‘ussaq, ed. W. Greenshields, Berlin 1926. 

97 Bausant, p. 112-117, with detailed bibliograpMcal notes. Besides the Indo- 
Persian Bedil (d. 1721), who elaborated tMs topic about 1683, some Dakhni poets, 
too, composed new, partly poetical, versions, thus Mugriml (1675), Dauql (1697), 
Waliullah Qadirl (1766). 
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5ayal, ‘Imagination.’ Both return to the country Body. But Wahm, ‘Careful 
Thought,’ the vizier of King Reason, imprisons Dil and his vizier. Nazar, however, 
makes himself invisible by means of the magic ring, escapes, and finds the Water 
of Life. After falling once more in Rival’s claws he is miraculously released. In the 
war with King Love, Reason, helped by his general Patience, gains victory after 
an initial defeat. Eventually the heroes meet Hizr, who explains to them the 
secrets of gnosis and advises them to get rid of destructive passions. Just as Reason 
and Love cooperate, Heart and Beauty marry, and have many beautiful and 
intelligent children, of which our poet claims to be one ... 

The continous flow of the story is interrupted by many verbose didactic 
insertions and suffers by the exaggerated rhythmical structure of the ornate 
rhymed prose. One reason for the great popularity of this work is probably the 
elegant way in which WaghI solves important philosophical and ethical problems. 
In allegorical form he instructs the rulers to keep their feelings in rein and act 
the way reason orders them for the benefit of the people. Such praise of reason 
was quite progressive in a time when India was divided into hundreds of princely 
states which were constantly entangled in feuds. Waghl’s style, the artistic 
form and his rich symbolism were long considered paragons of beauty. Many 
Urdu writers, who tried to imitate Sab Ras in poetry and prose, followed the 
model he had set 98 . 

WaghI himself called the language of his work Hindi ; the term Hindustani 
is used by him to denote the common language of conversation in Northern 
India. 

During the time of ‘Abdullah Qutbsah, a good poet in his own right 99 , 
Muhammad Mazharuddln Ibn-i Nisatl was the outstanding poet. We have 
almost no information about his life. He first lived a modest life in comparative 
poverty, but his matnawl Phulban ‘Flower-garden’ (called after the name of the 
heroine) made him famous 100 . This love legend, written in 1655, is dedicated to 
the king; it is regarded as a pearl of Dakhni poetry. Its nearly 3500 verses are 
full of supernatural events, as was the tradition. Phulban is a free adaptation 
of a lost Persian work, Basdlin, ‘Gardens,’ which an otherwise unknown Ahmad 
Zubairl wrote in the mid 14th century under Muhammad Tugluq. Ibn-i 
Nisatl gives a lively and faithful picture of life in the Deccan in the late 17th 
century; thus his poem is important not only for literary resons but also as a 
source of cultural history. At the end of the introduction with its usual eulogies 
the author laments the death of some of his poet-predecessors. In an epilogue, 
written many years later, he informs us that he had formerly written prose 

98 See ‘Abdul Haqq, Qadim Urdu, Karachi 1961, p. 217-250. 

99 Diwan-i Sultan ‘Abdullah Qutbsah, ed. Sayyld Muelammad, Hyderabad 
1959, is, according to H. K. Sherwani, based on an imcomplete MS. See H. K. 
Sbceuwani, The reign of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah 1626-1675, in: J. Ind. Hist. 42, 
1964, p. 443-470, 677-697 .—Ga ncm I, p. 399; Bailey Nr. 34; MAI Nr. 34. 

100 Phulban, ed. ‘Abdul Qadib SabwaeI, Hyderabad 1938; ed. Sath Cand, 
Karachi ATTJ 1955.— Blumhabdt IO Nr. 103 describes an illustrated MS. See 
further Garclnt I, p. 257; Bailey Nr. 31; MM Nr. 678. 
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(none of which has survived), and that Phulban was his first attempt at poetry. 
Due to its pleasant and fluent style, it became very popular. 

Tbn-i Nisatfs younger contemporary, the poet Tab! 101 , wrote in 1670 the 
romantic matnawi Qissa-yi Bahrain o Gulandam , following Nizami s Persian 
romance Haft Paikar' The same topic had been elaborated before him, about 
1620, by the Bijapuri poet Amin 102 under the title Bahrain o Band Husn, a 
poem which was completed in 1639 by Daulat 103 . TabTs version, however, is 
much more original and perfect, although it is said that he finished it in forty 
days (forty being the number of trial and preparation in Islamic folklore). 
Tab 4 i very much a dmir ed WaghI and even claims that the great poet appeared 
to him in a dream to praise his work, in which he describes in unsophisticated 
language the adventures of the Persian king Bahram Gur in the country of the 
djinns and his marriage to their princess. 

Another famous romance was composed by Fa’iz, again from Golkonda, 
under the last Qutbshahi ruler, Abu’l-Hasan Thana Sah. In 1683 he wrote a 
matnam of 1700 verses, Rizwan Sdh o Ruhafza 104 , which relates the love story 
of the C hin ese prince Rizwan and the princess of the djinns. After the fashion 
of the time, many eery and miraculous occurrences are described. The subject 
is taken from a Persian prose tale. The language of this Dakhni poem is some¬ 
what plainer than that used by earlier poets; some chapters are written in 
prose; but in the use of many Arabic and Persian compounds, Pa’iz resembles 
Wall rather then his predecessors, which shows that a stronger persianizing 
tendency set in about 1680 in Dakhni Urdu. 

Half a century later, in 1745, a certain Muhammad Baqir Aga from Bijapur 
reworked Fa’iz’s subject once more, for romantic fairy tales, phantastic stories 
in verses and legends were as much in favour in later Dakhni literature as they 
were in Indo-Persian poetry during the same period 105 . (S. M. Ikram speaks of 
the ‘escapism’ of these authors). The poets usually imitated Persian or Sanskrit 
models, but almost all of them gave their works a local colour. One of the most 
famous later writers in this field was Tahsmuddin, who lived in the Deccan in 
the 18th century. His matnawl Qissa-yi Kamrup retells the adventures of 
Prince Kamrup in his quest of Kala, whom he had seen in a dream 106 . As the 
name of the story shows, the theme (very similar to the tale of the Prince of 

101 Bausani, p. 118; Garcek* HI, p. 194; MM Nr. 1764. 

102 Bailey Nr. 45. 

103 B a i l ey Nr. 46; cf. also Ethe, GrundriB H, p. 249. 

104 Rizwan sah o Ruhafza, ed. Sayyid Muhammad, Hyderabad 1956. Other 
romantic tales of this kind are Amin’s Qissa-yi Abu Sama, and Talib o Mohini, 
both later 17th century, Blumhardt IO Nr. 71 and 72. 

105 One may also think of the Dakhni poem Qissa-i La c l o Gauhar by ‘Agiz 
(Blumhardt IO Nr. 110, illustrated), the Persian version of which was dedicated 
by its author, Tzzat, to Tipu Sultan in 1778 (Ethe, GrundriB, II p. 252). Zaidi 49 
I mentions a similar story by Khan ‘Aziz (d. 1764), printed Madras 1873. 

1M Qissa-i Kamrup o Kala, ed. Garcest de Tassy, Paris 1835, French transla¬ 
tion: Les aventures de Kamrup, par Garcih de Tassy, Paris 1834, and also in: 
Allegories, recits poetiques, et chants populates, trad, de l’Arabe, du Persan, de 
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Samarqand in the Arabian Xights) is derived from a Sa nskr it original through 
the medium of a Persian version which, in turn, belongs to the first works of 
Indian literature to be translated into English ; the beg innin g of the 'unsch&tz- 
bare poem, translated by the German orientalist Kosegarten into his mother 
tongue, was highly appreciated by Goethe. 

Besides court poetry proper, a more popular type of poetry developed in 
Golkonda and probably elsewhere in the Deccan. Poets like Said Bulaki, 
Mrran Ya'qub 107 , Faruqi, and others recited their verses in the bazaars and 
public gatherings; folk raconteurs and roving bards learned them by heart 
and sang them all over India. Most of these poetical works, however, were 
never written down and therefore were lost in the course of time 108 . 

In the second half of the 17th century the political and mili tary pressure of 
the Great Mughals upon the independent Deccani sultanates grew stronger. 
Unceasing wars, and the fear of future catastrophes caused in most of the later 
writers in Bijapur and Golkonda a more pessimistic outlook, which manifested 
itself in a preference for tragic topics and the deepening of religious feelings 
(very similar to the Siimmung of Indo-Persian poetry in the same period). 
It is only natural that under these conditions highflown panegyrics and charming 
love-songs should have given way to elegiac poetry. 

Since the Deccani kingdoms were predominantly Shia, the co mm emoration 
of the tragic events of Kerbela in Muharram formed part and parcel of their 
religious institutions; in fact, Muhammad-Q.uil Qutbsah is credited with the 
first martiyas in Dakhni. This art was now developed and used to tell in 
touching verses the suffering of the Prophet’s descendants 109 , including the 
infant As gar. - A beautiful example of expressiveness is the martiya by Hasim 
'All which begins with the words 110 : 

Woe, your bloodstained shroud, Asgar! 

Woe, your thirst-parched mouth, Asgar! 

Red is your rose-body, Asgar! 

Woe for your childhood, Asgar! 

Why are your curls dishevelled ? 

Why does blood gush from your mouth ? 

Why did you fall fast asleep ? 

Woe for your childhood, Asgar! 


rHindoustani et du Turc par M. Garctn de Tassy, Paris 1876, p. 211-306.— A 
certain Muham m ad Murad had written, after a prose version of this story, a Persian 
matnawi Dastur-i himmat in 1685 (MM Nr. 1216). Garcxn HE, p. 20If. enters into 
details of the transmission of the topic, connecting, like most of his followers, the 
story in some way with Spenser’s Fairy Queen. See also Bltj mhar dt IO ESTr. 126, 
about the Persian version. William Franklin translated Muhammad Ka zinT s text 
as ‘The Loves of Camarupa and Camalata, 5 London 1793. 

107 Bailey Nr. 32 mentions Mlran Ya'qub only as a learned translator, d. 1668. 

108 Glebov-Stjchocev, p. 28. 

109 About Elegies see Bailey, p. 34, and IVlASiHUZZAMAN, Urdu martiya ka 
irtiqa, Lucknow 1968. 

110 Text in Sadiq p. 146 f. 
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And the poem, -like many of the early martiyas , ends with the cry of the 
bereaved mother: 

Whose cradle shall I now rock ? 

To whom shall I sing lullabies ? 

And whom shall I press to my breast—oh! 

Woe for your childhood, Asgar! 

The independence of the Deccani sultanates was definitely finished by 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707). In 1686 he conquered Bijapur, one year later Golkonda, 
and annexed them to the Mughal Empire. But the literary tradition in Dakhni 
remained alive for another century. Thus Sayyid Asraf ‘Asraf’ continued in the 
art of martiya-writmg, and completed in 1713 a Gangnama-yi Haidarl, ‘Book 
of Wart in which he described the fights of the caliph ‘All Haidar 111 . It is 
interesting that he, as well as a certain Muhammad Faizl ‘Azad’ in his Zafar- 
ndma, ‘Book of Victory/ wrote about the adventures of Muhammad ibn al- 
Hanafiyya, ‘All’s younger son from a wife other than Fatima, the Prophet’s 
daughter; the same topic was also elaborated by other Deccani writers 112 . 

At the same time, ‘Attar’s (d. 1220) famous mystical epic Mantiq ut-tair, 
‘The Birds’s Conversation’ was adapted to Dakhni by WagdI (1712) as Banghl 
bacha liz . The tradition of the romantic matnavn was carried on by Qazi 
Mahmud Bahri from Gugi (d. 1717), a Sufi of the Qadiri order who lived in Bedar 
and Bijapur during the last years of their independence. He wrote in a colloquial 
language and did not aim at artistic perfection; his matnavn Man lagan 
‘Connection of Souls’ is considered to be quite difficult 114 ; it consists, to adopt 
Dr. Syed Abdullah s expression, of lyrical points which give the outlines of a 
love story in the mystical tradition 115 . Bahri wrote also smaller epic poems and 
some Persian verse 116 . 

In later Dakhni literature one finds short narrative poems dealing with 
current themes (comparable to the Sindhi Waqi l atl baifo) : thus, a certain Didar 
produced a little matnavn called Qissa-yi Mdh-i munawwar wa Samsdd Band 
about the love affair of a Muslim merchant’s son with a charming European 
girl in the commercial port of Surat 117 . 

A genre which blossomed in Dakhni poetry is Bdraha masdnl or Datvdzdah 
manasd, the poems about the twelve months, derived from indigenous Indian 
poetry, and common to the oral tradition of Indian villages. Poems of this type 


fourMSS I ) EY Nr * 83; ed * tABDUL CAziz Sabwa *L Hyderabad 1937/8 (based on 

T* 15 p * 260f * ; ld - HI, p. 142 a certain Sewak, who wrote in 1681 ac- 

corcbng to Bim 10 Hr. 108; id. Nr. 109 is a Zafarnama by Latif. 

ii 4 2 l 8; BAILEY Nr ' 74 ’ ^ 1856. Printed Hyderabad 1959. 

Nr 6^ Mu?AMMAD S ^ wat Mieza, Karachi ATU 1955; Bailey 


115 Dr. Syed Abdullah, Urdu matnawi . . ., p. 46f. 

ii 7 ^ uUiyE t; i Ba ^ n '> ed - Sayyid, Lucknow, Nawal Kishor, 

Qissa-i Mah-i munawwar wa Samsad Banu, ed. Garcia de 

lo-t i . 


no date. 
Tassy, Paris 
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usually begin with the month of Asarh, when the monsoon starts (June—July) 
and nature is refreshed, the trees and meadows becoming green and lush 118 . 
The rainy season is the time of love, when the longing of the separated lovers 
waxes stronger. Usually a young girl is imagined to sing twelve verses, one for 
each month. Telling her feelings in harmony with the Stimmung awakened by 
the weather and the changing appearance of nature, she compl ains about the 
pangs of separation or bursts out in joyous song when union with her beloved 
is achieved. 


7. Aurangabad 

The centre of later Urdu literature shifted farther north to Aurangabad, 
a place which had belonged to the Nizamshahis of Ahmadnagar before it came 
under Mughal rule. The dialect spoken there was apparently closer to northern 
Urdu and lacked some of the distinctive features of earlier Da khn i. Here there 
lived in the second half of the 17th century the last great poet of the early 
Dakhni school of Urdu, The ruler of the kingdom of speech/ Samsuddin 
Waliullah ‘Wall/ who is praised in the Subcontinent as bdbd-yi rehta or adam-i 
Urdu , The Father, or First Man, of Urdu poetry 119 . 

Disputes about Wall’s birthplace and the date of his death are still going on. 
Bom ca. 1668 from an Aurangabadi family background, according to some 
historians in Aurangabad itself, he certainly lived as a young man for many 
years in Ahmadabad, where he became the disciple of the Sufi saint Nuruddin 
Suhrawardi 120 . Here, and in other Sufi circles, he was introduced into the 
secrets of mystical teaching and learned to love poetry. When he visited Delhi 
about 1700, his main preceptor in poetry was Sa £ dullah Gulsan, the outstanding 
Naqsbandi mystic and Persian poet who inspired also Mir Dard’s father, 
‘Andalib 121 . Gulsan allegedly put into his mind the idea to compose in Dakhni 
classical gazals and qasidas, such as were written in Delhi in Persian; or else, 
he taught him to discard regional expressions and write in a language closer 
to the one spoken in Delhi. Whatever the true version may be, Wall’s gazals 
show traces of Dakhni and Gujrati, and having lived for a long time in various 
cities, he could easily apply the spoken language of these places to his poetry. 
It is disputed whether he visited the capital Delhi once or twice; he certainly 

118 Bausani p. 123. For the genre see D. H. H. Ingalls, Sanscrit Poetry from 
Vidyakara’s ‘Treasury/ Cambridge, Mass. 1968, and Charlotte Vaudeville, 
Barahmasa, les chansons des douze mois dans les litteratures indo-aryennes, 
Pondiehery, 1965. 

119 Wall: tahqlqi wa tanqldl mutala‘a, ed. Muhammad Asbaf Khan (collection 
of articles), Lahore 1965.— Gabcin III, p. 281 ff. ; Sadiq, p. 53ft.; Yadgar-i Wall, ed. 
Savyid Muhammad, Hyderabad 1937.— Mm, Nikat as-su‘ara, takes Aurangabad 
as his native place. 

120 Cf. S. ZahibupdIn Mad an!, Wall Gugaratl, Bombay 1950. 

121 Mlr’s remarks about this role of Gulsan in: Gul-i ra‘na, p. 83. 
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spent most of later life in Aurangabad. He died either in 1707 or, more 
likely, about 1741; the traditions are so contradictory as to make a clear 
decision impossible. As much as Wall used the spoken language in his verses, 
the main source of his inspiration was Persian poetry with its charming 
o paiizing quality, constantly oscillating between worldly and heavenly love, as 
it had been refined by the Sufi poets of Iran and India 122 . It is true for him, 
that ‘the goblet of love is brimful with the wine of longing’; and in an excellent 
composition he may call the beloved: 

Gracefully walking, come into the garden, 0 Sun of Beauty, 

so that the colour of the rose may disappear like dew! 

The traditional use of religious symbols in a profane setting was well known to 
Mm: 

The mole on your cheek looks to me like the black stone of the Ka c ba, 

in the pit of your chin I see the trace of the well Zamzam. 

Although Sufism had lost some of its pristine vigour in the course of time, its 
traditional influence upon poetry in the Iranian cultural scene remained alive 
and grew even stronger. The early Urdu poets in the North of India (Dard, 
Mir, Mazhar) were strongly influenced by the Naqsbandl order. In Waifs 
poetry we certainly do not find pure theological preaching or theoretical 
sermonizing over Sufi doctrines, as was the case with the early Dakhni writers; 
he rather restricted Mmself to the apt application of the symbolic imagery as 
current in Sufi poetry. Such inherited images were also practical to hide the 
true meaning of a poet’s verse, since they allowed a mystical, an amorous, or 
even a political interpretation. 

As much as the Dakhni verses of Wall’s Diwdn express feelings of love in a 
Sufi spirit, they are written in a much more fluent and attractive, a more 'human’ 
style than most gazals of Ms imitators. They excel by fresh metaphor and the 
originality of their subjects. The author looked at the realities of everyday 
life, an attitude rarely found in classical Persian poetry. He often depicts the 
life of contemporary society, describes Indian flowers and fruits, like pineapple 
and mango, and plays with the names of Indian legendary heroes, or deities, 
like Rama, Lakshmi, or Arjuna. Wall certainly felt Mmself a cMld of his native 
Deccan, but Ms poetry shows the influence of Persian poetry in both content 
and form. He was well enough versed in classical Islamic learning to invent 
witty puns with its terminology: 

122 Text and French translation: Garcin de Tassy, Les Oeuvres de Wali publiees 
en hindoustani, Paris 1834; Traduction et notes Paris 1836; all known verses 
collected in Kulliyat-i Wali, Bombay 1872;—Lucknow, Nawal Kisor 1877;—ed. 
Sayani, Poona 1922;—ed. Air Ahsan MlRAHBAWi, Aurangabad 1927; ed. S. 
Nubur Hasan Hasevii, Delhi 1945, Karachi 1954 (best, 616 items as to 506 of 
Garcin de Tassy). MM Nr. 1861 wrongly attributes to Mm, as was formerly often 
done, the Urdu version of Husain Wa/iz’s Rauzat as-suhada’.—Translation of a 
mustazad gazal in Garcin de Tassy, Rhetorique et Prosodie des Langues de 
1 Orient Musulman, Paris 1873, p. 297; Text and English translation of five gazals: 
Matthews-Shacexe Nr. 2.— Ahmad Am, The Golden Tradition, p. 111-115. 
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Every night, your long tresses are treated with the mutawwal; 

When one sees your mouth one makes the word short ( muhiasar ). 

Mutawwal , the long one, and Muhiasar , the short one, are two commentaries 
by the medieval scholastic philosopher Taftazani for Sakkakfs Mifiah al^ulum; 
the tresses are very long, and black as night, the month, seen at day time, is 
exceedingly small. 

Wall consciously used the rich Persian tradition and exerted himself to 
develop both a lofty and a melodious poetical style in Urdu. He expanded the 
thematic horizon of Urdu lyrics and enlarged its expressivity by new artistic 
devices. To the extant poetical basis he added polish and elegance of diction, 
clarity and lucidity of the poetical form, and plasticity of the imagery. As he 
himself says: 

O Alexander, do not seek the Water of Life whose guardian Hizr is— 

This water is nothing but ‘Eloquence’! 

His verses created some excitement in India, although they were nothing 
absolutely new in court poetry. During his visit in the capital where Wall 
made himself known by his works to the North Indian, Persian-writing poets, 
he ‘revealed to the poets of Delhi the possibilities of their mother-tongue as a 
medium for poetry.’ 123 After his death his poetical style, with its stress upon 
the acoustic symmetry of verses and its subtle and rich variations of poetical 
forms, became a model many later Urdu poets strove to emulate, and not in 
vain has Garcin de Tassy compared him in style and contents to Hafiz of 
Shiraz. 

Wall’s greatest Deccani follower was Siraguddin of Aurangabad (1714- 
1763) 124 . Toward the end of his life he too settled in Delhi. Besides an anthology 
of Persian poems (1755), which contains examples from some 680 poets, and a 
comprehensive Dlwdn of about 10.000 lines he gained fame by his romantic 
matnawl called Bustdn-i hay til, ‘The Garden of Phantasy,’ which, similar to 
Bahrl’s Man Lagan, teaches the ascent from worldly to Divine Love on the 
basis of the poet’s personal (or pseudo-personal) experience. It is written in an 
idiom quite similar to modem Urdu and combines lofty thought and fresh 
diction. 

With the work of Wall and his followers the first period of the Deccani school 
of Urdu literature comes to a close. The extension of linguistic and cultural 
contacts between northern and southern India and the new political situation 
gave Urdu poetry a new direction, and it continued developing in the plains 
of Hindustan, in Delhi, and later in Lucknow. 

123 Sadiq p. 61.— A fine account of his style is Dr. Syed Abdullah, Gamaldost 
uslubparast Wall, in: W T ali se Iqbal tak, p. 9-35. 

124 Kulliyat-i Sirag, ed. ‘Abdul Qadir Sarwar!, Hyderabad 1938; Sirag-i 
suhan, Hyderabad 1936; Bustan-i hayal, ed. ‘Abdul Qadir SarwarI, Hyderabad 
1969; Intihab, Maktaba Jamia Delhi 1969.—For the tradition of the topic see 
Ethe, GrundriB II, p. 320.—For the anthology see Storey, Persian Literature 
Nr. 1155.—Translations: Matthews-Shackle Nr. 3; Armad Ali, Golden Tradi¬ 
tion, p. 116-119. 
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URDU LITERATURE FROM 1700 TO 1850 


1. The Beginnings 

The arrival of'Waifs Dlwdn in Delhi is usually considered to be the beginning 
of Urdu poetry proper, although sentences or verses in ‘Hindawi’ are scattered 
in many earlier works written in the northern parts of the Subcontinent. But 
the question arises as to what extent earlier works in the indigenous languages, 
particularly Eastern Hindi or Awadhi, should be regarded as something like 
proto-Urdu when they are composed by Muslims und written in Arabo-Persian 
characters. Should one include the works of Malik Muhammad Ga’isi, the noted 
author of the poem Padmavat, who lived in Akbar’s time ? Ga’isi certainly 
deserves a place of honour among the Muslim writers who used their native 
tongue for beautiful and touching epical poetry, and blended Islamic and Hindu 
lore in their works. The ‘magnifique’ copy of Ga’isi’s epical poem Kunhawat, 
once in Dr. Sprenger’s possession and now in Berlin, seems to justify his 
inclusion among the earliest ‘Urdu’ poets in the north 1 , although I would be 
reluctant to adopt this classification 2 . 

Amir Husrau was apparently not the only Indo-Muslim poet who wrote 
poems with alternating Persian and ‘Hindawi’ lines. Such poetry was usually 
called rehta The mixed’ or 'broken’ one. The term rehta was then applied to 
music which contained meaningful texts in both languages, and was later 
extended to designate Urdu poetry in general. In fact, throughout the 18th 
century, Urdu poetry is always called rehta A Thus says Wall, when boasting 
of his poetry, which is allegedly better than that of the 12th century Persian 
panegyrist Anwari: 

Recite this rehta of Wall to him: 

His ideas are as bright as those of Anwari. 

1 Gabcix II, p. 66f.—The poem was retold several times by later Urdu poets, 
thus by Mir Gulam All Tsrat (1858), who completed a version by a certain Tbrat, 
see Gabcix H, p. 48. A transcription 'in the Persian character 5 with a commentary 
by ‘Ali Hasan ibn Niyaz Ahmad, 1865.—MM Nr. 1017.— Zaidi Nr. 29 is the former 
Sprenger MS. of Kunhawat.—Padmavati, transl. by A. G. Sbxreff, Calcutta 1944. 
—S. Kalb -i Mustafa, Malik Muhammad Ja’isi, Delhi ATU 1941. 

2 A similar case is that of the matnawi Lorik u Canda, see Zaidi Nr. 52; and Ch. 
Vaudeville, Kabir, Oxford 1974, p. 90 note 4. 

3 Maulw! ‘Abdul Haqq, ‘Urdu, 5 in El, 1. ed., IV, p. 1108.—Cf. the short survey 
and examples in F. M. Asmi, Studies in Urdu Literature, Santiniketam 1954. 
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Hundred fifty years later Galib used the term Urdu in a similar context (s, p. 
220). Half a century after Wall, Mir gave a clear definition of rehta in both his 
autobiographical notes and in the iadkira NiJcat as-bdara? (finished in 1752); 
he speaks of the 

art of rehta which is poetry in the style of Persian in the language of the High 
Camp (urdu-yi mu"alia) of Shah-jahanabad (= Delhi) 4 . 

This is the normal use of the word up to circa 1800. After this date the term 
Urdu itself was used now and then for the language of poetry as in the 1811 
edition of Mir’s poetry in ‘Oordoo, or polished language of Hindoostan.» It 
became current in the writings of some later Lucknow poets, particularly 
Nasih. But it is revealing that Shah ‘Abdul Qadir. in his Urdu translation of 
the Qur’an shortly before 1800, still used rehta in the sense of the ‘elevated 
language of the poets,’ while he styles his own work as ‘being written in current 
Hindustani,’ i.e., devoid of artificiality 5 . 

One of the earliest representatives of rehta in the North, though in a very 
peculiar style, is Mir Ga‘far Zatalll (1659-1713) 6 . As his surname, given by 
Princess Zebunnisa, indicates, he was a jester or at least someone whose 
verses were not to be taken too seriously. Bailey t hinks that Zatalll derived 
his first poetical inspiration from a journey in the Deccan where he went in the 
entourage of one of Aurangzeb’s sons. Some of his joking verses and prose 
writings, crude satires and ridiculing descriptions, are extant, mostly in Persian 
and some in difficult, even obscene Urdu. It seems that his loose tongue induced 
Sultan Farruhsiyar to have him executed. Zatalli’s most serious piece is a 
poem about the turmoil after Aurangzeb’s death in 1707, when the princes 
A‘zam and Mu‘azzam were warring for succession: 

Where shall we find so excellent a king, 

Complete, consummate, perfect, knowing hearts ? 

The world is weeping tears of blood 
And gentle sleep to no one comes 
Because of cannon’s noise and guns. 

Men carrying goods and guns upon their head® 

And fleeing here and there on every side; 

Beds on their heads, and children in their arms. 

Cutting, smiting on all sides, 

On all sides death and violence. 

Turmoil, axes, daggers, poniards! 

That side A‘zam, this Mu‘azzam, 

Fighting, struggling, both I find, 


4 Dikr-i Mir, ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Aurangabad ATU, 1927, p. 67. 

5 Garcin I, p. 77. 

6 Garcist HI, p. 337 f.; see also id. I p. 252; Bailey Nr. 94; MM Nr. 758, Nr. 
1923; Blumhardt IO Nr. 133-136 (with biography).— Zaidi Nr. 64 III.— The 
Kulliyat-i Zatalll were published Bombay 1853, 1867, Delhi 1867, and often; ed. 
‘Umar Farhat Allah , Bijnaur 1925.— A ‘Hindustan Speculator’ compiled the 
Zar-i ga‘farl ya'nl sawanih-i ‘umrl Mir 6a‘far Zatalll, Lahore 1890. {Zar-i ga"jarl, 
‘G.’s gold’ was a particularly fine kind of gold). 
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But let me see whom God approves as king, 
For whom the faithful offer Friday prayers 7 . 


Anrangzeb had reigned for almost half a century. Under him, the Mughal 
Empire reached its greatest extension; this, however, implied that its borders 
were difficult to defend 8 . Rebellious forces from various racial and religious 
backgrounds began to destroy the kingdom from inside. After the Mughals 
had annexed the Deccan kingdoms, they had to face the Mahrattas who had 
formerly threatened Bijapur and Golkonda: the name of Shiwaji (d. 1680), the 
legendary Mahratta hero, looms large in later Mughal history. The Sikh, 
oppressed by Anrangzeb, gained strength by aligning themselves mainly with 
the Panjabi peasantry; and their community, which was originally based on a 
mystical approachment between Islam and Hinduism, turned into a rigidly 
organized military group. They were able to extend their pressure in the Panjab 
and elsewhere and eventually occupied large parts of northwestern India. 
And while internal feuds were raging to weaken the central government in 
Delhi, European powers began to establish themselves in the Subcontinent. 
The Portuguese had invaded the country in the 16th century and settled in 
some coastal areas; the French gained some important positions in southern 
India. The influence of the British East India Company (founded in 1600) waxed 
stronger until their first great military success was achieved in the battle of 
Plassey, 1757. This victory opened the way for their expansion over the 
greater part, of the Subcontinent, which was formally a nn exed to the British 
Crown exactly one century later, in 1857. 

When Anrangzeb died in 1707 after a long and eventful life the kingdom was 
in a state of confusion, all the more because his strict Muslim policy had 
estranged many of his Hindu subjects from Mughal rule. Now the high time 
of the Mughal Empire, with only four rulers in one and a half century, was 
over. One weak puppet ruler followed the other, none of them able to stop the 
internecine wars or the social disintegration. Anrangzeb’s eldest surviving son 
Mu azzam, aged already 64, eventually overcame his brothers and ascended 
the throne as Bahadur Shah. During his short reign the assassination of the 
tenth Sikh Guru, Govind Singh, caused new complications, for the next Sikh 
leader, Banda, and his followers committed ‘cruelties exceeding all belief’ 
in the Panjab. When Bahadur Shah died in February 1712, he was succeeded 
by Gahandar Shah, a profligate who was executed after eleven months by his 
nephew Farruhsiyar, who had fought against him, aided by the Sayyid brothers. 
These two brothers, Hasan All Khan and Husain ‘All Khan of Barahra, were 
the de facto rulers during the next years; when they felt that the emperor was 


7 Bailey, p. 43. 

8 For the political situation see: William Irvine, Later Mughals, ed. Jadunath 
Sarkar, Calcutta 1922, 2 vols.; H. R. Gupta, Studies in Later Mughal History of 
the Panjab, Lahore 1944; J. Sarkar, Fall of the Muslim Empire, Calcutta 1934, 

SpEAB * Twilight of the Mughuls, Cambridge, 1951, M969; 
19™ H 0HAiroBA ’ Farties and politics at the Mughal Court 1707-1740, Aligarh 
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trying to dispose of them, they captured and eventually killed him in early 
1719. But the Turanian faction at the court suspiciously watched their growing 
power and began to oppose them. In September 1719 they managed to 
enthrone the young Muhammad Shah, after a few phantom rulers. Muhammad 
Shah ruled till 1748, probably due more to his laxity and desinterest in politics 
than to his intelligence and statecraft; contemporary mini atures show him as 
a fat, merry man surrounded by females and indulging in pleasures. He certainly 
was a lover of poetry and enjoyed the new trends which developed during his 
reign in Delhi; but that was not enough for a ruler in a most complicated and 
disheartening political situation. 

Soon the disintegration of the empire set in and resulted in the growth of 
virtually independent dynasties: the Panjab in 1707, Bengal in 1717; the Dec- 
can and Oudh were soon to follow. Muhammad Shah’s prime minister was the 
capable Nizamulmulk Asaf Gah. He first restored order in Malwa and establish¬ 
ed his own power in the Deccan, but returned to Delhi, and had Sayyid 
Hasan 'All Khan assassinated. The intelligent politician, however, well aware 
that he could barely hope to disentangle the situation in the capital, retired to 
his fief in the Deccan in 1724 to found there the line of the Nizams of Hydera¬ 
bad, where a new centre of culture developed which was to play a decisive role 
in the later history of Urdu literature. Similar was the situation in Oudh. The 
governor of the state, the Persian-born Sa'adat Khan, became virtually inde¬ 
pendent in 1723. Later, Safdar Gang, his successor as Nawwab of Oudh, was 
appointed vizier to the Mughal Empire; and the rivalry between his and the 
Nizam family proved fatal for the Emperor. 

The Bangas Nawwabs of Earrukhabad, of Afghan origin, likewise began to 
constitute a political faction which had to be taken into consideration in the 
struggle for power; and in the hill area of Rohilkand, north of Rampur, the 
Rohilla Afghans built up their power. Bom soldiers and politicians, they were 
soon able to enter the great political game in Delhi. 

The Mahrattas, whose power was paramount in the Deccan about 1720, 
with growing self-confidence marched against Delhi in 1737 but did not besiege 
the capital. Yet their power steadily increased until 1761, and even in the last 
decades of the 18th century they were able to play a decisive role in Delhi 
politics 9 . 

In 1738-39 an unforeseen catastrophe struck the country and suddenly re¬ 
vealed the deep rifts in the government: Nadir Shah’s invasion. Nadir Shah took 
Qandahar, long a bone of contention between Iran and India, in 1738, two 
years after ascen din g the throne. He marched into northwestern India via 
Lahore, where he left his representative. In March 1739 he completely crush¬ 
ed the badly organized Mughal army in the battle of Karnal; and, due to the 
lack of cooperation between the responsible nobles, Delhi’s fate was sealed. 


9 About the Mahrattas see: G. S. Saudesai, New History of the Marathas, Bom¬ 
bay 1946, 3 vols. 
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Nizamulmulk had been called back to Delhi, but the factions led by the Imperial 
Paymaster Samsamuddaula and Sa'adat Khan of Oudh made a real defence 
impossible. Samsamuddaula was mortally wounded, and Sa adat Khan is 
mainly held responsible for the incredible indemnity which Nadir Shah, on his 
advice, requested from the Mughals; unable to pay the share he had promised, 
Sa'adat Khan committed suicide. Delhi was sacked as a revenge for an up¬ 
rising ag ains t the Persian soldiers; in nine hours 30.000 inhabitants were massa¬ 
cred. All gold and jewelry available, including the diamond Kuh-i nur and the 
legendary Peacock Throne, were carried away, and the city was left in ruins. 
As Mir, like other great Urdu poets an eye-witness of the events, says: 

This age is not like that which was before, 

no more that time, no more that sky, that earth . . . 

Muha mma d Shah somehow survived even this catastrophe and died in 1748 
at the age of 45. But from the once powerful Mughal Empire little more than 
Delhi itself was left; yet, 4 'every aspirant for power sought the control of Delhi 
and of the emperor’s person.” Under the next ruler, Ahmad Shah, the situation 
worsened. Nadir Shah’s successor, the Afghan Ahmad Shah Abdali Durrani 10 , 
invaded the country almost regularly, first in 1748, then in 1749, and 1751. 
The Panjab was his main goal, and he annexed it for some time. However, 
instead of resisting their powerful neighbour, the two main factions at the Delhi 
court indulged in constant fighting: the ambitious Gazluddln, Nizamulmulk’s 
grandson, catapulted himself into a leading position as Ttaadulm ulk at the age 
of 17, and his rivalry with Nawwab Safdar Gang of Oudh, the vizier, continued 
until the latter’s death in 1754. Meanwhile the Jats, upon whom Safdar Gang 
mainly relied, had plundered Old Delhi in 1754 in a model of jatgardi £ Jat 
affliction.’ One year later the Mughal emperor Ahmad Shah was blinded and 
deposed, and Tmadulmulk invented ever new means of extract in g money 
from the population, beginning with the royal family. He then captured Lahore 
and thus caused another invasion of Abdali in 1757, an invasion which brought 
again looting and torment upon the unlucky inhabitants of Delhi: Abdali 
needed 2800 transport animals for his own plundered goods alone! This event 
caused the exodus of many learned men and poets towards the east, where 
Suga uddauia of Oudh consolidated his principality. Abdali returned to north¬ 
west India in 1759, the year in which the Mughal ruler ‘Alamglr II was murder¬ 
ed , and a difficult situation arose in the struggle for succession. Displeased with 
Imadulmulk, Abdali now began to rely mainly upon the Bohilla chieftain 
Naglbuddaula, who assumed the role of a protector of the throne. He enjoyed 
the spiritual support of the religious leader Shah Wallullah, and it was hoped 
that he would save the country from anarchy. Shah Wallullah and his friends 
were also responsible for calling Ahmad Shah Abdali once more to India; in the 
third Battle of Panipat, January 14, 1761, the warrior-king defeated the 


10 About him see El I, 295ff. Ahmad Shah was a good poet in Pashto. 
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Mahratta but did not consolidate Ms or the Mughal’s power in India, DelM was 
plundered once more by the soldiers of her helper.’ 

Both Mir and Sauda have described the situation in DelM in those years in 
touching words: 

The Afghans and Rohillas started their work of slaughter and plunder, breaking 
down the doors, tying up those they found inside, and in many cases burning 
them alive or cutting off their heads. Everywhere was bloodshed and destruction, 
and for three days and nights this savagery continued. ... Men who had been 
pillars of the state were brought to nothing, men of noble rank left destitute, 
family men bereft of all their loved ones. Most of them roved the streets amid 
insult and humiliation. Men’s wives and children were made captive, and the 
killing and looting went on unchecked. 

That is how Mir saw the events of 176I 11 , and Sauda writes: 

How can I describe the desolation of Delhi ? There is no house from where the 
jackal’s cry cannot be heard. The mosques at evening are unlit and deserted, and 
only in one house in a hundred will you see a light burning. Its citizens do not 
possess even the essential cooking pots, and vermin crawl in the places "where in 
former days men used to welcome the coming of spring with music and rejoicing. 
The lovely buildings which once made the famished men forget his hunger are in 
ruins now . . . The villages are deserted, the trees themselves are gone, and the 
wells are full of corpses . . . 12 

Some factions at court had elected ‘Alamglr ITs son ‘All Gauhar ‘Alam II as 
legitimate ruler in 1759; but he preferred to live in exile, first in Lucknow, then 
in Allahabad. Trying to secure parts of Bengal for himself, he was defeated by 
the British in 1763. But he at least avoided the main problems that faced DelM, 
the 4 'city where now tears flow instead of rivers,” as Mir Dard sighs. Ahdali once 
more interfered in India; in 1764 he fought against the Sikhs, who had now 
taken over rule in the Panjab where they remained un til their regime was 
overthrown by tbe British in 1849. 

Nagibuddaula died in 1770. Shah'Alam II was brave enough to choose return 
to the imperial seat from among various possibilities of more or less outspoken 
dependency. In January 1772 he entered DelM after thirteen years of exile. 
The affairs of the government were mainly conducted by Nagaf Khan, a Per¬ 
sian by birth and on good terms with the British, whose influence made itself 
felt more and more. After Nagaf’s death in 1782, the MaMatta cMef SindMa 
manoeuvred to seize control of the court, supported by Warren Hastings. 
Then, the RoMllas proved a new source of unrest. Nagihuddaula’s son Zabita 
Khan continued to fight against the MaMattas, but the increasing ambitions of 
the British as well as of the Nawwabs of Oudh resulted in the fall of the Rohillas 
and the death of their gifted leader Hafiz Rahmat Khan in 1774 13 . Yet, Nagib- 
uddaula’s grandson Gulam Qadir succeeded in becoming for a short while 
amir al-umard in 1787, and DelM was captured by Ms forces one year later. 


11 Dikr-i Mir, p. 25ff., quoted in Russell-Islam, Three Mughal Poets, p. 32. 

12 Translated id., p. 67. 

13 For him cf. El HI, p. 59-62. 
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ShahAlam II was blinded by Gulam Qadir, who, in turn, was cruelly put to 
death by Sindhia’s troops. ShahAlam, who has bemoaned his sad lot in touching 
verse, continued ruling as a figure-head till 1806. His protector Sindhia was 
defeated near Delhi by the British in 1803, and after Shah £ Alam’s death, Lord 
Lake took the Mughals under British custody. The suzerainty of the last two 
Mughal rulers was a mere fiction; although they tried to improve their status 
and their financial situation, they did not wield any real power. 

As long as the grandees of Delhi had any money left, they enjoyed patronizing 
the poets and encouraged their activities. Poetry was, on the one hand, an 
aristocratic art which almost every educated person cultivated as a noble 
pastime. The Mughal rulers themselves had an innate talent for writing; there is 
barely one of them who did not write poetry or prose from the days of Babur 
(d. 1530) onward 14 . The unfortunate Shah £ AIam II, who wrote under the pen- 
name ‘Aftab,’ £ Sun,’ sometimes attended the musical and poetical soirees at 
Mir Dard’s house in Delhi. His best known work is a matnawl of some 11.000 
verses, the ehronogrammatic title of which— Manzum-i aqdas, £ The Most Holy 
Poem,’—gives the date of its completion as 1201/1786, i.e. two years before his 
being blinded. Aftab’s Diwan contains all kinds of verses in Persian and Indian 
genres 15 . 

Shah'Alam’s son who followed him on the throne as Akbar II (1806-1837) 
modestly adopted the name Su £ a £ , ‘Bay’, when writing verses. The other two 
sons of Shah ‘Alain, who left Delhi for Oudh, are noted for their generosity 
toward poets and their artistic skill: Gawanbaht Gahandar Shah (d. 1788 after 
four years’ stay in Lucknow) 16 composed lyrics and matnawis and had a remark¬ 
able group of refugee poets as friends; after his death his brother Sulaiman Si- 
koh played an important role as maecenas in Lucknow; he died 1838 in Agra at 
the age of 82 17 . Bahadur Shah £ Zafar,’ the last Mughal king, was probably the 
most talented writer in the family (see p. 217). 

^ot only the emperors and their large families were actively involved in 
poetry. The cunning Tmadulmulk (d. 1800) 18 , writing under the pen-name 
Nizam, was not less a poet than the puppet kings whom he practically ruled 
for about a decade; he left verses in Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Turki and even a 
hagiographical work; his wife, Ganna Begum, was a noted Urdu poet as well 19 . 


x Cf * Schimmel, Babur Padishah the Poet, with an account of the poetical 
talent m his family, in: IC 1960. 

15 Garcin I, p. 137; Bailey Nr. 127; MM Nr. 1663. —A collection of his Urdu 
and Persian verses, completed in the year 1212 h./1797 (when the most touching 
portrait of his, preserved in a private collection in Cambridge, Mass., was painted)! 
Nadirat-x Sahl ed. Imtiyay Ali Khau ‘Arsi, Bampur 1944. Some of his poems are 
translated m Garciy, Allegories . . p. 561-562, 577. 

16 Garcih II, p. 64; Blttmhardt IO Nr. 167. 

17 Garcin HI, p. 170ff. 

” JATlA A ® tore y Nr - 1372 ; EI in, p. 1158-59. —His Persian diwan 
was published 1883 his Manaqib-i fahriyya, a hagiographical work, Delhi 1897. 
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A study of the family background of many Urdu poets of this period shows 
that they often belonged to the military aristocracy, usually of Turkish or 
Afghan stock; not too many of them gained their livelihood exclusively from 
poetry. They continued in military service, were skilful physicians, or lived as 
Sufis. Only a few outstanding poets completely relied upon the patronage of 
kings and nobles, and hence experienced the vicissitudes of fate after the sack of 
Delhi or in the heated struggle for patronage at the Lucknow court. 

In a political atmosphere which would seem to be detrimental to any creative 
work, high poetry developed in the regional languages—Sindhi, Muslim Panjabi, 
and Urdu—with amazing speed. Urdu blossomed first in Delhi and then, when 
the city was ruined and no patrons left, in Faizabad and Lucknow, until the 
tide returned once more to Delhi in the 1830’s, after the first models of 'modem 5 
Urdu prose had been established in Calcutta shortly after the turn of the 
century. It seems that the breakdown of the Mughal Empire, which was so 
closely connected with the cultivation of Persian culture in all its aspects, 
opened the way for new experiments with a language that had previously barely 
been considered a medium fitting the expression of lofty ideas 20 . The poets of 
Delhi soon discovered that the spoken language of the educated classes of the 
capital, the urdu-yi mu'alia, offered immense possibilities for any writer who 
mastered it. 

Still, it is surprising that Mir speaks in 1752 of more than one hundred-and- 
seventy poets who cultivated rehta ; although he includes Amir Husrau and 
a few occasional writers like Mirza Bedil (d. 1721) and Shah Waliullah and 
gives room to poets from the Deccan and Gujrat, this number is very high and 
shows that there must have been a need for this new medium of expression. 

One of the earliest poets of Urdu in the North is Sadruddin Muhammad 
Fa’iz of Delhi, whose Dlwan was completed in 1714, very close to Wall’s time 21 . 
The poet, scion of a noble Persian family, never wrote panegyrics or attached 
himself to the court of the courtiers, and was therefore usually overlooked by the 
authors of biographical dictionaries. Many of his works are 'thematic poems’ 
(nazm) in rhyming couplets, like short matnawls , a genre that was later often 
used by Nazir Akbarabadi and then by modem Urdu poets. It seems that Fa’iz 
introduced this genre and was also the first to use five-lined stanzas (muhammas) 
in Urdu. Contrary to many later poets Fa’iz believed that the poet should write 
about things he saw and knew, and should remain close to life. His aim to depict 
t hin gs more or less realistically led him to avoid artificial constructions and 
cliches, and to strive for a natural style. He knew that the beauty of a poem 
depends largely upon the right form and the number and arrangement of its ver¬ 
ses. The trend to realism is visible in the choice of his topics: he praises his native 

20 Cf. Her man n Goetz, The Crisis of Indian Civilization in the 18th and early 
19th Centuries, Calcutta 1938.— Fritz Lehmanst, Urdu Literature and Mughal 
Decline, in: Mahfil 6, 2-3, 1970. 

21 His works were edited by Mas £ ud Hasast Fizrwi, Fa’iz-i Dihlawi aur Diwan-i 
Fa’iz,, ATU Aligarh 1946, 2 1965.—See also Glebov-Suchocev, p. 42-45. 
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town Delhi as "well as Indian nature. The impact of the indigenous tradition is 
as strong in his poetry as it was in some earlier Dakhni verses: Hindu festivals 
are described, and the comparisons are taken rather from the Indian than from 
the Persian tradition; a beautiful girl is not a pari but an afsaras, her eyes are 
lotuses, not narcissi, and her gait is not like that of a gazelle but like the 
peacock’s strutting or—if she is plump—like the majestic walk of the ele¬ 
phant. And the heroes of Indian tales occur in harmonious unity with those of 
Persian stories and legends. 

Fa’iz’s poetry thus forms a bridge between the earlier Dakhni style and the 
Urdu poetry of Delhi and is in some respects more similar to a writer like Nazir 
Akbarabadi than to the great masters of Delhi and even more of Lucknow. 


2. The four ‘Pillars of Urdu ’ and their disciples 


It is generally accepted that the movement towards Urdu writing was inspired 
by Sa'dullah Gulsan, Wall’s spiritual preceptor, and directed into orderly ways 
by Siraguddin ‘All Khan-‘Arzu’, a scholar of Persian. Arzu was born in Agra, 
spent some time in Gwalior, where his ancestor, the famous saint Muhammad 
Gaut Gwalior! (d. 1562) is buried, and reached Delhi about 1720. After having 
enjoyed the favour of some leading politicians in the capital, Arzu went to Oudh 
when the situation in Delhi became unbearable and was soon granted a monthly 
stipend of 300 rupees by Nawwab Suga'uddaula. He died in Lucknow in 1756 
but was buried in Delhi 22 . 

Arzu was mainly a scholar, interested in the purity of the languag e Thus he 
left books on rhetorics, eloquence, commentaries on classical Persian poetry, and 
a tadkira Magma‘ an-nafa’is, completed in 1750, where he mentions that Husgu, 
the Hindu author of the useful tadkira Safina-yi Husgu, had been his friend for 
25 years 23 . Arzu also completed the Urdu glossary with Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish equivalents, Gara’ib al-lugdt, by ‘Abdul Wasi‘ Hanswl, and thus 
contributed to the Urdu vocabulary; his disciple Tek Cand ‘Bahar’ likewise 
gamed fame by his Persian lexicographic work, but also occasionally wrote Urdu 
verses. As a literary critic, Arzu attacked the Persian-born ‘AH Hazin, who, in 
turn, complained of the unintelligible style of Indo-Persian literature as repre¬ 
sented by Mirza Bedil and Nasir ‘All Sirhindl (d. 1697). 

Although Arzu himself did not write any poetry in Urdu his thorough know¬ 
ledge ol Persian prosody and grammatical finesse enabled him to set up rules 


edition T oUAh?i 17; Xr - 269 ; Nr. 85 mentions his improved 

edition of Abdul Wasi s dictionary.—His Nawadir al-alfaz ed. by Dr Syeb Ab 

** and InsCks iTln^- 

A^DmL^°TLf 3 5'7^ b0 hlS 7 e in x the development of Urdu see Dr. 

SXS: “ mea ^ ** ka in: ° riental CoUe ® e 

23 Storey Nr. 1139.-Sa£ma-yi Husgu, ed. ‘Ata’ur Rahman ‘Ata, Patna 1959. 
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for the poets who turned to the new literary medium. That is why Azad praises 
him with high-flown words in his Ab-i hayat (1881): 

Khan-i Arzu has done for Urdu what Aristotle did for logic. As long as all logici¬ 
ans are called the descendants of Aristotle, all Urdu scholars will also be called 
the descendants of Khan-i Arzu. As his great Persian work left him no time for 
the composition of a diwan in Urdu, it is enough to say that it was Khan-i Arzu 
who educated those promising pupils who came to be called the reformers of 
Urdu 24 . 

The greatest of his part-time disciples was certainly Mir TaqI ‘Mir 5 , but many 
more poets are counted among his pupils. All of them tried to refine the Urdu 
language, to weed out what seemed to them vulgar and archaic Hindi expres¬ 
sions, and to replace them by elegant Persian constructions. The process of 
persianization of Urdu which set in towards the end of the Da khni period, con¬ 
tinued and waxed stronger. The rules of metre and rhyme were defined more ri¬ 
gidly ; impure rhymes, as were sometimes used in Dakhni and also in early Delhi 
Urdu poetry, were subject to stem criticism. This process was carried on for 
about one century, when it reached its apex in the sophisticated and polished 
idiom of the later Lucknow poets. 

Among Arzu’s pupils one usually singles out Abru, one of his relatives. Sah 
Mubarak Nagmuddin ‘Abru 5 (ca. 1692-1747) 25 who ‘belonged to the real 
pioneers of Urdu poetry in Delhi 5 , author of the romance MauHza-i ardyis-i 
ma'suq, ‘Sermon about the Embellishment of the Beloved 5 has been called ‘the 
leader of the ihamists 26 ,’ which means, in Bailey’s more sober expression, that 
he ‘indulged a good deal in punning 27 . 5 The use of ihdm , double entendre, seems 
to be the main feature of early Urdu poetry. Since most of the diwdns compiled 
during this period—including Abru’s—were destroyed or lost during the politic¬ 
al catastrophes between 1739 and 1857, particularly during the Mutiny, one 
has to rely upon the statements of early critics, who usually lump together these 
poets as ihdmist. Ihdm means the art of using words with a double meaning 
in such a way that not the plain but the secondary meaning is intended. Its 
origin has been ascribed by Hall and following him by most of the modem 
historians of Urdu to the influence of Hindi dohra ; and, indeed, Indian popular 
riddles thrive on amphibology. Nevertheless it seems more likely that ihdm 
developed under the influence of Arabic and Persian rhetorics, where this kind 
of punning is commonplace: the Arabic Maqdmat of al-Hariri, a textbook in 
Indian madrasas, abound in such word-plays; in the Indo-Muslim tradition 
we need only turn to Amir Husrau’s Diwan to find outstanding ihdm-verses. 
The contemporaries of our early Urdu poets who wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
like Azad Bilgrami and Mir ‘All Sir Qani‘, used this artistic device plentifully 28 . 


24 Quoted by Sadiq, p. 70. 

25 Gul-i ra‘na, p. 102. 

26 Sadiq, p. 78. 

27 Bailey Nr. 96. 

28 For such word-plays see F. Rdckert-W. Pertsch, Grammatik, Poetik und 
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The few examples offered by Sadiq show, in any case, a completely Islamic Sufi 
imagery without a trace of Hindu influence. It is certainly not fair to criticize 
poets who followed the taste of their time for appropriating a highly complicat¬ 
ed rhetorical form; one should rather admire their skill which enabled them to 
introduce such puns into a language which was just developing into a literary 
medium. 

Besides Abru, the sources mention Mazmuu (1689-1745) among the ‘artifi¬ 
cial’ poets 29 . Like some other poets he renounced a military career to retire as a 
dervish in the Zinat al-masagid mosque in Delhi 30 . To the same group belongs 
Mustafa Qull Khan ‘Yakrang,’ who ‘showed his poems to Mazhar,’ but is also 
known as a pupil of Arzu or Abru; further Asraf ‘All‘ Figan’ (d. 1772) 31 and Mir 
Hasan ‘All Sauq,’ a Pathan 32 . Mir Muhammad Sakir ‘Nag!,’ 33 brother of the 
more famous Qa’im, was noted for some facetious verses but wrote also a 
touching muhammas about Nadir Shah’s sack of Delhi. He died young in 1754. 

The most outstanding figure in this period is probably Zuhuruddln ‘Hatim 34 .’ 
Bom in 1699, he lived almost a century (d. either 1781 or 1793), so that he 
witnessed the change in style that took place in the 1740’s. Hatim wrote first, 
like most of the Delhi poets, under Wall’s influence; and his voluminous Dlwdn 
was regarded as a work of the ihamist school, ‘in old style,’ as Mir Hasan states. 
Five years after Mir had blamed Hatim, ‘this ignorant person,’ in harsh words, 
the poet made a selection from his previous work, which he called Diwanzada , 
‘Dlwan’s Son.’ Alluding to the general trend in Urdu literature, Hatim wrote in 
the preface of this book in 1757 the illuminating words: 

I only employ those Persian and Arabic words which are easy, elegant, and fluent 
and used in common parlance among the polished. I have given up the use of Hindi 
words and vemacularized forms of Arabic and Persian words. I also insist on a 
mastery in the construction of verses, and I attempt at polished eloquence 35 . 

By this process of rigid conventionalization the language lost much of its 
pristine simplicity but gained in pliability. Hatim’s words against the vernacul- 
arized forms of loanwords were reverted some decades later by Insa who did not 


Rhetorik der Perser, Berlin 1872; further S. A. Boxebakker, Some early Defini¬ 
tions of the Tawriya, Den Haag-Paris 1966;—Art. tawriya in El 1st ed., IY 766-67; 

? q ^ CIN DE Tassy > Bhetorique et prosodie des langues d’Orient musulman, Paris 
18/3, p. 90. 


” Bailey Nr. 9S; Gul-i ra‘na, p. 105. 

30 A picture of the Zinat al-masagid, built by one of Aurangzeb’s daughters, is 
found in SanginBeg, Sair ul-manazil, Berlin Staatsbibliothek, Ms. or. Sprenger234. 

^ r ' 103a - Diwan-i Figan, ed. Sahabuddin ‘Abdur Rahman, Ka- 
rachi 1950. * 

32 GARcm IH, p. 118. 

33 Gabcin n, p. 429f.; Bailey Nr. 97. 


GabcinI, p. 588. Bailey Nr. 100. Qadbi Gulam Muhammad Sah, Sarguzast-i 
St tt A A Dmi Z5B ’ Hyderabad 1944.-Autograph of Diwan- 

Tntltav, the Office, see Blumhabdt IO Nr. 160. Selection: Hasbat MohanI, 
lntinab-i diwan-i Sah Hatim, Cawnpore 1925. 

35 Saxsena, p. 48 f. 
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hesitate to regard as correct the forms of imported words in the pronunciation 
of native speakers of Urdu. Hatim, however, discarded all those spellings which 
reflected the actual pronunciation and thus paved the way for the smooth and 
refined Lucknow style. Hatim had a great number of disciples, among them 
Sauda, one of the Tour Pillars’ on which classical Urdu poetry rests. 

These four Pillars are, according to Azad’s classification, Mazhar Gangsman, 
Mir Dard, Mir Taqi Mr, and Mirza Sauda. Modem critics would rather exclude 
Mazhar and include the name of Mir Hasan, the master of the romantic mat- 
nawi, for then the four different approaches to Indian life in the 18th century 
would be properly represented. 

Mazhar Ganganan is much more interesting as a religious figure than as a 
poet. In fact, he is one of the three outstanding mystics of 18th century Delhi. 
Along with Shah Waliullah and Mir Dard, he represents one of the aspects of 
Naqsbandi teaching. The Naqsbandi Order originated in Central Asia in the 
14th century, and its foremost Indian representative was Ahmad Sirhindi 
(d. 1624). The order gained influence at the Mughal court as a counterweight to 
syncretistic tendencies as developed under Akbar. Its sober practices appealed 
particularly to the intellectuals, one may perhaps even say: to the Turanians, 
who constituted a large faction of the aristocracy 36 . 

Shah Waliullah 37 , though not exclusively relying upon Naqsbandi teachings, 
occupies a place of honour among those mystical leaders who tried to explain 
Islam in a language intelligible to the people: his excellent translation of the 
Qur’an into Persian paved the way for the two Urdu translations of the Holy 
Writ which his sons produced by the end of the century. Waliullah was critical 
of the ‘s aint s of this period who are given to a number of irregularities 38 ,’ and in 
true Naqsbandi fashion turned to practical politics. This political engagement, 
as expressed in his letters to Nagibuddaula, Nizamulmulk, and others, resulted 
in his invitation to Ahm ad Shah Durrani to fight the Mahrattas in 1760-61 39 . 
His descendants and followers continued the struggle against the infidels, the 
foremost fighters being his grandson Isma‘il Sahid and his son’s disciple Sayyid 
Ahm ad of Bareilly. Stiff, even a leader like Waliullah, like every good intellectual 
in the Subcontinent, sometimes wrote Urdu, Persian, and Arabic poetry, using 
the pen-name Tstiyaq’; but Mir’s statement about Mazhar: 

Although poetry-writing is beneath his lofty rank, he at times turned to this 

useless art 40 , 

seems to apply even better to Shah Waliullah. 


36 Y. Friedman, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, Montreal 1971. See also A. Sceimmkl, 
Mystical Dimensions of Islam, Chapel Hill 1975, Ch. VIII, 2. 

37 About him as a poet: Garcin II, p. 50. 

38 History of the Freedom Movement, Karachi 1957, I, p. 497. 

39 Sah Waliullah ke siyasi maktubat, ed. and translated into Urdu by Jl. A. 

Nizami, Delhi 1950. 

40 Quoted in Gul-i raff a, p. 127. 
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As to Mazhar Ganganan, he was bom in Agra in 1699 as a son of Mirza 
Gan, one of Aurangzeb’s courtiers 41 . At the age of thirty he ‘began to practice 
the sweeping of the dervish lodges , 5 as he writes 42 . For a while he was attached 
to a young beautiful poet, Taban 43 , in whom he recognized the reflection of 
divine beauty in the traditional Sufi way. Mazhar became a fine scholar and 
influential mystical leader, whose fame mainly rests upon his letters in which his 
teachings and counsels are laid down in a not always very classical Persian 44 . 
He introduced a considerable amount of Persian into his Urdu poetry, which 
constitutes, however, only a small fragment of his literary output. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the century, Mushafi could refer to him as the ‘first sculptor of 
rehta’ ; and another critic, writing in 1188/1774, voiced the opinion that 

this cream of the gnostics and angel-qualified person was the first to give up Ihdm 
and to use the Urdu-yi mu 1 alia as spoken in Delhi 45 . 

But the Shiite Sauda could not help satirizing Mazhar’s ‘mongrel 5 style: 

Those who are w T ell versed in Persian call it rehta, 

But those who are acquainted with the form and shape of Urdu 
exclaim on hearing it: This is not rehta! 

And he closes with the sentence: 


It’s a washerman’s dog which belongs neither to the house nor to the ghat. 

Sauda’s satire, similarly to Ms attack on Shah Waliullah, may have been induced 
by religious prejudice as much as by pMIological considerations; for, being a 
strict Haqsbandl, Mazhar 'was outspokenly anti-SMa and even became a martyr 
of Ms conviction: at the age of 82 he ridiculed a Muharram procession and was 
shot at midmght by a fanatic Shiite. He died after two days as a sahld, ‘ mar tyr,’ 
without disclosing Ms murderers’s identity (1781). 

Hone of his disciples M poetry ranks among the major Urdu poets; we may 
mention Ms close friend In‘amullah Khan ‘Yaqin,’ a great-grandson of Ahmad 
Sirhindi, who was put to death by Ms father at the age of 25; he left some ele¬ 
gant verses (although Mir disliked him) 16 . There are farther Hwaga Ahsanullah 
‘Bayan’ (d. 1213/1798 in Hyderabad) 47 , and Mir Muhammad Baqir ‘Hazin,’ who 


Storey Hr. 1375; Bailey Nr. 102.— Stobey mentions: Na‘imuddin Bahra’ici, 
Basarat-i mazhariyya dar fada’il-i tariqa-yi mugaddidiyya, and id. Nr. 1373, 
Gulam All, Maqamat-i MazharL 

42 In the forword of his Persian Diwan, Cawnpore 1271/1851, p. 3. 

“ Gabcik m ’ p - 192.—Diwan-i Taban, ed. ‘Abdul Haqq,’A urangabad ATU 


n.r 7 A R ;r QX ?t?’, Mirz5, Ma?har Sanganan aur unka kalam, Bombay 1961. 

iI fvt ar, - ed '/ ABr>trP " RizlQ QraAisi, Bombay 1966 (contains 144 
Library MbT’ ° f ® AUQ J ^ NGUM ’ Mirza Mazhar fianganan is in the University 

45 Gul-i ra‘na, p. 120. 

—*' ™’P-306-311 gives the whole tragic story.— Bailey Nr. 119 (read 

BEG,!SgJh 1930 h BLUMHABDT 10 Kr - 125—Diwan-i Yaqin, ed. Fabhat Allah 
47 Bailey Nr. 110.— Gul-i ra‘na, p. 191. 
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later settled in Azimabad/Patna. Mazhar’s religious disciples were much more 
active. 

The deplorable situation in India caused a renewed interest in Sufism, which 
resulted in a remarkable output of mystical poetry in the regional languages 
(Sindhij Panjabi) and Urdu. Even in the provinces religious Urdu poetry was 
composed: Ahmad ‘All Shivragpuri’s GumgumaTiama retells a miracle-story 
attributed to the Persian mystic Farlduddin 'Attar (d. 1220), and the same 
writer’s matnawi Qissa-yi Mansur sings of the martyr-mystic ‘Mansur’ Ha ilag 
(executed 922), again based on information given by 'Attar, and seems to have 
been much liked and imitated 48 . 

About 1750 Muhammad Husain 'Kalim,’ a friend of Mir Hard, translated Ibn 
'Arabi’s Fusus al-MJcam, 'Bezels of wisdom’ into rehta , 'a very diffi cult and 
subtle book which ordinary maulwis cannot understand.’ Kalim also wrote a 
treatise on prosody and composed Urdu poetry 'in the style of Bedil; therefore, 
people were incapable of understanding his verses,’ as his brother-in-law Mir 
states somewhat pithily 49 . 

Besides Mazhar (3-anganan and Shah Waliullah, whose role in the develop¬ 
ment of Urdu poetry is more or less ephemeral, the most interesting figure among 
the Naqsbandi masters was Hwaga Mir 'Dard’ (1721-1785), to whom Urdu 
owes the first and to a certain extent the only truly mystical poetry 50 . His 
ancestors, who had migrated from Central Asia in the early days of Aurangzeb, 
claimed descent from Baha’uddin Naqsband, the mystical leader of Bukhara 
(d. 1389). Dard’s father, Nasir Muhammad, an officer in the imperial army, 
retired early and gave himself completely to mystical life. In poetry and Sufism 
he was a disciple of Sa'dullah Gulsan who, in turn, was a disciple of Ahmad 
Sirhindi’s grandson 'Abdul Aliad Mian Gul 'Wahdat’ (d. 1126/1714). Gulsan 
died in Dard’s paternal home in 1728. For many years he had every Saturday 
convened groups of poetically minded friends in the Zlnat al-masagid mosque, 
among whom were Nasir 'Ali Sirhindl, one of the most notoriously difficult writ¬ 
ers of Persian poetry, and Mirza Bedil; Kalim, too, belonged to this group. 
Nasir Muhammad choose the pen-name 'Andalib, 'Nightingale’ in honour of 
Gulsan, 'Rosegarden,’ and his talented second son Hwaga Mir became soon 


48 Garcin I, p. 159. Both poems printed in 1869 and several times, see BM p. 21. 
—Zaxdi Nr. 56 the fi um guma-nama (cf. for the Persian original MS. University 
Istanbul F 214, fol. 652b-653a; for the topic see J. P. Asmussen, Attar of Nisapur 
in the Judaeo-Persian Literary Tradition, in: Studies in Judeao-Persian Literature, 
Leiden 1973).— Blumhardt IO Nr. 80 Qissa-yi Hailag. 

49 Garcin II, p. 143; Bailey Nr. 105 and 183 a.—Gul-i rahia, p. 111-112. 

50 B aile y Nr. 107.— Nasir Nadir Firaq, Maihana-yi Dard, Delhi s.d. 1344 h/ 
1925).—A. Schimmel, Khwaja Mir Dard, in: German Scholars on India, Delhi 
1973; A Sincere Muhammadan’s Way to Salvation, in: Man and his Salvation, S. F. 
G. Brandon Memorial, Manchester 1973, p. 221—243; Mir Dards Gedanken iiber das 
Verbaltnis von Mystik und Wort, in: Festgabe deutscher Iranisten zur 2500-Jahr- 
feier Irans, hrsg. W. E lle rs, Stuttgart 1971.— Yusuf Husain K han , Glimpses of 
Medieval Indian Culture, London 1959, p. 66f. 
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known as ‘Dard,’ Tain.’ Around 1734 ‘Andalib was induced by a vision to 
found the Tanqa Muhammadiyya , a fundamentalist branch of the Naqsbandiy- 
ya, which was to inspire later the Muslim fighters against the Sikhs. Muhammad 
Nasfr’s second mystical guide was Pir Muhammad Zubair, Ahmad Sirhindi’s 
great-grandson and fourth and last qayyum of the Sirhindl house. After Aurang- 
zeb’s death Zubair had sided with Prince MiTazzam, and then guided him and 
Shah ‘Alam I. His death occurred in February 1740. ‘Andalib consoled his 
friends with a ‘hindf tale, out of which his voluminous Persian work Nala-yi 
4 Andalib , ‘The Lamentation of the Nightingale" grew, a long-winded and often 
strange allegory 51 . Young Hard wrote down the book after his father’s dictation 
and it became almost his only source of mystical inspiration. Dard says about 
himself that he 

had made the mount of heedlessness run in the arena of lust and passion and 
drew, when still in his youth, the hand away from the world of vanity and un¬ 
stability to put on the garb of a dervish at the age of 29. 

The ‘mount of heedlessness’ cannot have been very strong, for the precocious 
boy composed his first mystical tract at the age of 15. When ‘Andalib died in 
1758 Dard followed him as the imam al-muhammadiyyin until he died in Janu¬ 
ary 1785 at the age of 66 lunar years like his father, with whom he had identi¬ 
fied himself completely. Dard’s literary output is great: his c Ilm ul-kitab in Per¬ 
sian is a whole encyclopedia of mystical thought, conceived first as a commen¬ 
tary of the 111 waridat, short poems that ‘descended’ upon him. Best known, 
and most readable, are his ‘Four Treatises,’ each containing 341 sentences and 
aphorisms according to the numerical value of his father’s name Ndsir . But 
Dard’s main fame rests upon the very small collection of Urdu verses in which 
he expressed his thoughts, dreams, and hopes in delicate lines 52 . 

Dard is the only major poet who did not leave his native Delhi during the time 
of affliction. One of his biographers writes that: 

If Farid Gang-i Sakar would have seen that mountain of patience he would have 
bitten his fingers as though they were sugarcane from the amazement which 
this true spiritual poverty would have caused in him. The paper on which he 
wrote his productions became similar to rose-petals, and the sound of the tongue 
of his pen became alike to the sound of the beaks of nightingales. 

Dard’s Persian poems are rather conventional; his spiritual diaries reveal a 
world of inner experiences and of constant search for self-identification, en¬ 
hanced by the identification with his father, who, in turn, became for him the 

51 Nala-yi ‘Andalib, Bhopal 1310/1893. 

52 M-Kitab, Bhopal 1309/1891-2; Oahar risala (Bhopal 1310/1893) contains: 
Aala-yi Dard, Ah-i sard, Dard-i dil, Sam‘-i mahfil.—Urdu Dlwan first printed Delhi 
1847; ed. with introduction by HabIbur Rahman SirwanI, Delhi; ed. Hwaga 
Muhammad SapI‘, Delhi ca. 1940, Lahore 1944; ed. gALmra Rahman Da’udi, 
Lahore 1962; Persian Dlwan, Delhi 1309/1891-2.—Selection: Intihab-i kalam-i 
l)ard, ed Sayyid MumotMAD Sadruddin, Patna s. d.—'Translations': Matthews- 
bHACKLE Nr. 7; Golden Tradition, p. 126-133. 
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legitimate representative of the Prophet Muhammad. Most- people who praised 
Dard’s modesty, poverty, and austere hut heart-winning behaviour were prob¬ 
ably not aware that this poet regarded himself as the renovator of the unalloved 
religion of Muhammad. 

Like Gulsan and ‘Andallb Mir Dard too used to arrange meetings of poets 
(musahra) at least once a month in Ms house, a spacious compound given to 
Mm and Ms father by one of Aurangzeb’s daughters. During these mum'iras 
rules and problems of the nascent Urdu poetry were discussed, the stvle of the 
participants criticized and embellished. Dard boasted of never having written 
anytMng for reward, or even with intellectual effort, all his poems descending 
upon Mm intuitively; yet, he had a considerable number of pupils. 

It seems that the institution of the musd'ira mentioned in connection with the 
early DeJM poets of Urdu was developed during Dard’s lifetime: the poets were 
either given a line which had to be extended into a garni , or some thought on 
wMch they had to invent a poem. A candle was put before the reciter and then 
passed on; the common expression sam‘-i mahfil, ‘the candle of the assembly/ 
for a brilliant person as well as Dard’s favourite expressions handle of speech’ or 
candle of the tongue can be explained in connection with such practices. 
Usually, the best poet was asked to recite last. Contrary to the sober Naqsbandi 
tradition, Dard, like Gulsan, loved music, and always had m usi cians coming to 
his house. His colleagues apparently minded that, and some of them seem to 
have misinterpreted Ms mystical verses (as it happens still today); but he de¬ 
fended Mmself even to the point of writing a booklet Hurmat-i gina ., ‘Reverence 
of music.’ Small wonder that musical imagery of Mgh order permeates Ms poetry. 
We may assume that the art of tar annum 53 , the chanting of Urdu verses in 
specific melodies, was practised during the soirees in his house, although we 
have no stringent proof for this assumption. 

Dard’s Urdu poems, altogether not even a thousand lines, are extremely 
simple. The vocabulary of the great masters of Sufism is introduced with such 
ease that one almost forgets its lofty implications. 

In the state of union are single beings only one: 

All the petals of the rose are together only one. 

* 

The veil on our friend’s face —that’s we ourselves. 

We opened our eyes, and no veil was left. 

Like many Sufi writers Dard loved the saying attributed to the Prophet that 
life is sleep, and man’s awakening is death: 

Woe, ignorant man, at the time 
of death this truth will be proved: 

A dream was whatever we saw, 
whatever we heard, was a tale. 


63 See Regtjla Qttreshi, Tarannum, The chanting of Urdu poetry, in: Ethno- 
musicology 13, 1969, p. 425-468. 
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This verse with its utter simplicity contains also a clever combination of ‘tale 5 
and 'sleep, 5 for Persian poets always mention tales as a means to put children 
to sleep. Indeed, Dard’s poems contain the whole treasure of images as used in 
contemporary Indo-Persian poetry: the footprint in water, the shifting sand- 
dune, the firestruck paper, the dewdrop which melts in the sun, the withering 
rose. He sees a light of God everywhere and yet knows that He is invisible, 
hidden under ever new sanddunes in the desert of Not-Being, manifesting Him¬ 
self in ever new waves in the boundless ocean. 

When I could not see Thee and all Thy majesty, 

I do not care if I saw the world or did not see . . . 

Night and day, 0 Dard, I am looking for the One 

Whom no one in the world has seen or hopes to see 54 . 

And eventually, after a life of renunciation, and love for his family and his 
friends he experienced that there is only unity : 

Joy and grief have one shape in the world: 

You may call the rose ‘open-hearted’ (e.g. joyful) or ‘broken-hearted.’ 

The opening of the rose-bud is both its smiling and its death, as Dard’s friend 
Mir said about the same time. 

Dard’s talent is revealed best in short metres where c he lays a swords sharp¬ 
ness into a lancet, 5 as Azad writes. His verses are like little crystals in which the 
tradition of hundreds of mystical poets is condensed and shines through a new 
linguistic medium. These verses could not be more unassuming and yet concen¬ 
trate a thousand years 5 heritage : 

How to remember the curls of the friend ? 

They are so long, and life is so short! 

Among Dard’s disciples, Qa’im and Firaq are the most famous. Qiyamuddin 
Qa im Candpuri 55 , who attended also Sauda’s instruction, occupied a high 
military position in Delhi; after long wandering, he died in 1210/1795-6 in 
Rampur. His contemporaries regarded him as one of the best gazal- writers, 
the little poem about a snowfall in Delhi translated by Garcin de Tassy, where 
he describes how 

the richest people wrapped themselves in cotton, like pears and raisins which one 

wants to preserve, 

shows his imaginative power quite well. Important is his tadJcira of Urdu-writing 
poets, Mahzan an-nikat , 'Treasury of elegant words 5 (chronogram = 1168/ 
1/54). Although he prides himself of having produced a pioneer work, he was 


54 Golden Tradition, p. 129. 

19°7 Baeley Nr. 106 mentions an edition of his poetry 

l 9 ;'; - ™ Nr v f ;^r S T TOREY Nr - 1154 for his Mahzan an-nikat, ed. ‘Abdul 
^ 1929 — : Shjmhabdi 10 Nr. 143; Diwan; ed. Khttbshi- 

TO Islam, Delhi 1963 (the poem translated by Garcin is not found in this edition). 
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only the third after Mir and Fath £ AlI Husaini GardezI, whose Tadldm-yi 
rektaguydn was composed about 1751 5 6 . 

Tana’ullah Khan ‘Firaq,’ 57 the nephew of the noted poet Hidayat (d. ea. 
1800 ) 58 who also enjoyed Dard’s instruction, was a famous physician and 
instructed the fine Sufi poet Mir Muhammad ‘Bedar’ (d. 1794 in Agra) 59 in Per¬ 
sian, while Dard was his master in Urdu. Firaq’s poetry, as far as available, 
seems to follow Ms master’s style closely. His line: 

Like the shifting dune I sit at home from pre-eternity: 

There is neither a quest for home, nor the will to travel, 

contains all the basic ingredients of Naqsbandl poetry. 

Besides we find the name of the Bukhari Sayyid Mir Muhammad Isma c Il 
‘Tapis’ (d. after 1814) 60 , who left Delhi with Gahandar Shah and was later 
attached to Sulaiman Sikoh; he is noted for Ms 'matnawl Bahdr-i danis, ‘Spring 
of Knowledge,’ a verse translation of Persian tales by Tnayatullah. ‘Baqa’ 
AkbarabadI (d. 1206/1790) is mainly mentioned for some satires; he was either 
Dard’s or, more probably, Hatim’s disciple and was a close friend of Makln, 
mercilessly attacked by Sauda for Ms ignorance of Persian 61 . 

Some Hindus, too, joined Dard’s circle (Behud, Jhu mm an, Huzur, Bhikare 
Lala “Aziz’) 62 ; Ms son, Mir Alam, who stayed for a long time in Bengal (d. 
after 1807), followed Ms father’s model in writing 63 . More important than all 
those second- and third-class poets, however, is Dard’s brother, Muhammad Mir 
‘Atar,’ who must have been about twenty year Ms junior and was for all 
practical purposes Ms alter ego in religious affairs. Besides being a good mathe¬ 
matician and musician and composing clever chronograms for Ms brother’s 
books, Atar was a fine poet in Ms own right. He left a Dlwdn and a highly 
interesting Urdu matnawl called H u 'db o haydl, ‘Dream and Phantasy 64 .’ Sacliq 
regards tMs most intriguing love story, in wMch the poet pours out his heart 
to Ms fickle mistress and remembers union with her and her ways of behaviour, 
as the sublimation of a deep experience, the vanity of wMch he realized later 
thanks to Ms brother (as the prologue and epilogue explain). 


56 Gabcin I, p. 523; MM Nr. 204.—His Tadkira ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Aurangabad, 
ATU, 1933. 

57 Gabcin I, p. 467; Bailey Nr. 109.—Gul-i ra‘na p. 269f. 

58 Gabcin I, p. 598; Bailey Nr. 121. 

59 Gabcin I, p. 312, says that he died in Delhi 1797. — B aile y Nr. 110; Blum- 
habdt IO Nr. 156. —Gul-i ra‘na, p. 200.—Ed. by Muhammad Husain Mahwx, 
Madras 1935; by Qidwa% 1937. 

60 Gabcin HI, p. 219f.—His Bahar-i Danis 1802, ed. by Afsos, printed Calcutta 

1255/1839 with an introduction about Urdu poets. ^ 

61 Gabcin I, p. 275ff.; Baxley Nr. 112; Zaxdi Nr. 39.—Dlwan-i Baqa, ed. K. A. 
FabuqI, DelM s.d. (ca. 1967). 

62 Gabcin I, p. 209. 

63 Gabcin I, p. 185-189. 

64 Gabcin I, p. 105f.— Baxley Nr. 120.—Analysis by Sadiq, p. 105-107.— Db. 
Syed Abdu llah , H w ab u hayal, ek £ aglb matnawl, in: Wallse Iqbal tak, p. 107ff. 
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During the 18th century the master-disciple relationship seems to have be¬ 
come more and more established among the Urdu writing poets 65 . Formerly a 
poet would ins truct others, but the relation between master and disciple was 
rather loose. Now, discipleship consisted not merely in the transmission of a 
master’s ideals, but the master was supposed to correct the pupil’s verses and 
to glean from them unelegant idioms: in many cases he would give him his pen- 
name (tahaMus) which often points to their spiritual relationship (as in the case 
Gul-Gulsan- e Andalib -Dard -Atar, etc.). From the 18th century onward, no poet 
in Urdu tadkiras is mentioned without his spiritual pedigree, thus connecting 
him with a specific line of thought or technique. The pen-names were thought¬ 
fully choosen: the names of brothers might be derived from the same Arabic 
root (Uns- Anls- Mu his), or point to the profession (a physician’s son adopted 
the name Sihhai , ‘Health’) 66 . In many cases, however, the same tahaUus is 
shared by a number of poets at various times and places, or else a poet might 
even change his pen-name for some reason, which makes it sometimes difficult 
to follow the traces of minor poets. 

Dard retired into the fathomless world of his soul to survive the tragedies 
that overcame Delhi during his lifetime. His elder contemporary Sauda reacted 
differently: he attacked the society in satirical verse, and has become known 
as the undisputed master of colourful satire in Urdu—although his merits in 
other fields of poetry are certainly great. Bernard Lewis’ poignant remarks 
about the function of the ‘medieval’ poet can be applied almost without change 
to Sauda: 

Lacking the mass media which serve the present-day holder or seeker of power, 
the medieval had recourse to his poet who, in return for a consideration, pro¬ 
duced a version of events, a statement of opinions, or an image of a person which 
■was vivid, memorable, and conducive to his patron’s requirements. Eulogy served 
to present the patron in public in the most favourable light, satire to tarnish the 
images of his rivals and opponents. Politics, opinion, and news were not the only 
concerns of this kind of poetic journalism. The poet could also provide a social 
column, by celebrating or commemorating in verse the births, marriages and 
deaths of the great ; he could promote special interest of various kind; he could 
even, in a prefigurement of the singing commercial, advertise goods for sale— 
and, anticipating another type of modem journalism, he could extort money by 
the threat of scurrilous abuse 67 . 

Mirza Bafl uddln Sauda’ was born in Delhi 1713 in a Pathan merchant family 
from Kabul 68 . The brilliant young man studied poetry for a while with Khan-i 

65 About the problem of discipleship see Rttssell-Islam, Three Mughal Poets, 
P; 4 f-—Maulana ‘Abdus Salam Nadwl, §i‘r ul-Hind I, p. 107ff. gives lists of dis- 
ciples of all important Urdu poets. 

66 Gaecix m, p. 143. 

p ** 6 f EBNAMD Lewis ’ A* 0de against the Jews, in: Islam in History, London 1973, 

! Bailey hr. 103; MM Nr. 1653.— Ralph Russiiul-Khijbshidijl Islam, The 
Satires of Sauda, in: Three Mughal Poets, p. 37-68; gaife Cand, Sauda, Aurangabad, 
AiU, 1936, Karachi 1963; Ualiq A^gum, Mirza Raff Sauda, Aligarh, ATU, 
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Arzn and Hatim and attached himself for some time to ‘Imadulmulk. In 1757 
he left the devastated capital for Farrukhahad and proceeded to Faizab&d in 
1771 after his patron had died. As a Shiite, Sauda enjoyed the life at the Shia 
court of the Nawwabs of Oudh, whom he celebrated in a considerable number of 
panegyrics. In 1775 the poet followed Asafuddaula to the new capital Lucknow 
where he was created poet laureate. He died in 1781. Mushafi invented the 
chronogram: 

Sauda kugd u an suhan-i dilfarib-i u! 

Where is Sauda and his heart-enchanting word ? = 1195/1781. 

Sauda was a man of exuberant spirits. His style is praised by most critics as 
unsurpassable; even Mir, otherwise not too gently dealing with his contempora¬ 
ries, acknowledged Sauda as the only true poet besides himself, Hard being a 
‘half-poet’: 

Each of his charming verses which were introduced into the garden of eloquence 

is a bouquet of flowers of thought, and each of his well-measured hemistiches is 

like a free cypress. 

We would hesitate to call his verses ‘charming’ but would rather stress their 
vigour and the poet’s talent to find the right word in the right place, a gift which 
led Bailey to speak of his ‘manipulation of language 69 .’ Sauda’s ‘Ibrat al- 
gafLlln, directed against the would-be poet Makln, proves his thorough knowl¬ 
edge of Persian literature. His qasldas have often been compared to those of 
the masters of qaslda- writing in Iran; but we would hesitate to place Mm, as 
Mushafi did, in one category with Haqanl 70 . His approach is different, and in 
certain ways more matter-of-fact than that of the medieval panegyrists and 
satirists, not to mention the Indo-Persian poets, whose qasldas are often no more 
than insipid essays in versification. Sauda’s style however is definitely closer to 
that of earlier Persian poetry than to the involved approach of the sabk-i 
hindl. The author of GuUan-i sulian calls Mm ‘the marvel of the time and the 

1966. — Blumhardt 10 Hr. 146 ff. mentions various editions.—First lith. Calcutta 
1803. A selection from his verses was made by 6 aw an, Calcutta 1810, and: Intikabi 
Cooliyat Souda. Published under the patronage of the government by Mouloowe 
Golam Hyder, Calcutta 2 1847.—Kuhiyat, ed. Mis. ‘Abdtjr Rahman Ah!, Delhi 
1272 h/1856; ed. ‘Abdul Bari Asi, Lucknow 1932, 2 vois; ed. Muhammad Hasan, 
Delhi 1966.—Kalam-i Sauda, ed. Khusshidul Islam, Aligarh, ATU, 1965. Critical 
ed. prepared by Samsuddin Siddiqi, unpubl. Ph. D. thesis. University of London, 

1967. —Selections from the Kulliyat, literally translated by Major Henry Court, 
Simla 1872 (textbook for high proficiency examinations in Urdu) Muntahab-i 
matnawiyat-i Sauda, rev. ed. by Capt. H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1875.— Ahmed Ali, 
Translations in: Eastern Horizon IV, 3, March 1965, and: Golden Tradition p. 118- 
125.— Matthews-Shackle Nr. 6.—Free-Trade a Bunya’s Owl (by F. C.); to which 
is added a literal version of the original Hindee satire of Meerza Rufee-Qos-Souda, 
London 1849.—A. H. Harle y, Sauda, the Satirist of Hindostan, in: Calcutta 
Review, August 1922, p. 214-224. G. C. Narang, The Princeton Manuscript of 
Kufliyat-e-Sauda, JAOS, 93.4. 1973. 

68 Bailey, p. 47. 

70 Cf. GtALaluddin Ga'eari, Tarih-i qasa’id-i Urdu, Allahabad s.d. 
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leader of the troops of Urdu-speaking poets/ due to the terseness of his verses, 
so highly praised by Saksena 71 . He indeed excels by his delightful hyperboles; 
and though they seem at times far-fetched they are never put together without 
taste. Sauda himself pleaded for straightforwardness and was against ambiguity 
in poetry; and we would certainly agree with his self-portrait : 

My tongue is a tailor in the kingdom of speech : 

Thanks to me the bride ‘Meaning’ gets a shirt that fits. 

Indeed, his tongue was razor-sharp when he satirized his contemporaries! 
Garcln, fond of classical comparisons, called him 'the Juvenal of India 72 / His 
satires offer a lively picture of the social life in northern India during a period 
of distress 73 . The poem Tazhik-i ruzgar , ‘The Laughing-stock of the Age/ is 
perhaps best known; it is the story of an impoverished nobleman’s decrepit horse, 
a story filled with sidelights on the political and social decline of his age. To be 
sure, we should not take everything in the poem at face value; for the miserable, 
or restive, horse is a topos, used by Persian writing authors from at least the 
12th century, and figures even in Dard’s mystical doctrines; it has inspired many 
a miniature-painter in Iran, Turkey, and India 74 . Still, TazMJc-i ruzgar , with its 
fantastic exaggeration, is a most enjoyable poem: 

For instance, one among my friends I have whose name 
Once mentioned at dawn is sure to bring to him 
Who utters it misfortune and bad luck. 

Although his pay is a hundred rupees a month 
He owns a horse most mean and contemptible, 

For whom, like a child who owns a horse of clay, 

He keeps no food nor grass nor vet nor groom. 

In leanness and lack of strength unparalleled. 

Untold the days it has in hunger spent. 

No more than hoof’s imprint is it, for once 
It squats it will not rise before it dies. 

With lack of food its state is such that if 
Its rider goes out riding in the street, 

The butcher comes and says : Remember me! 

The cobbler that he, too, is a candidate; 

And when it sees the stable or nose bag 
It starts to paw the ground and digs in truth 
A well. With hunger no strength to neigh is left; 

And if it sees a mare with fright it frets 
And farts; so weak that it would surely fall 
With a gust of wind if the bamboos of its stall 
Were not so strong; nor flesh, nor bone, nor food 
Within its belly; and it breathes as blows 
The bellows of an iron-smith indeed. 


71 Saksena, p. 65. 

72 Gajrcin HI, p. 66ff 

Hidj5\ En!n ?IDDlQi ’ Taaziyat 0 Urdu, Allahabad s.d.—Art. 
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With scabies so discoloured that no one 
Can say if it is dappled, chestnut, bay. 

On every wound flies swarm, and that is why 
To all and sundry it is known as gray .. . 76 

More pertinent to the actual state of affairs is Sauda’s satire of the quack Dr. 
Gant ‘Help,’ who, pretending medical knowledge, is as successful in killing 
thousands of people as the Mongol leader Hulagu and does not care whether he 
sends Muslims or Hindus to the other world 76 . Even though satire of physicians 
and pharmacists is traditional in Islamic literatures up to our day, the poem is 
excellent. Sauda was certainly right in complaining about the state of things: 
while formerly police officers were not interested in bribes and there were no 
thieves: 

Look now: there is corruption, thieves, loafers, and cut-purses! 

although this exaggeration may be bom out of a nostalgic longing for an 
idealized past in which the rules of proper behaviour for the individual and the 
society were set 77 . The poet sighs: 

How can a man close his eyes in sleep, 

since tribulation is awake out of fear of thieves! 

—as if the thieves were the cause, and not the result, of Tribulation’s remaining 
awake.’ Such verses seem to point to the situation in Delhi in 1757, when 
‘Imadulmulk’s misgovernment resulted in constant plundering in which soldiers 
and policemen were all involved. What could man hope for under such circum¬ 
stances % There was no profession left to which a decent person could aspire. 
Sauda’s Sahrasub describes dramatically the deplorable situation in the various 
crafts 78 . (Incidentally, the genre of sahrasub ‘what brings the city into uproar’ 
was invented in classical Persian to sing of the charm of imaginary sweethearts 
from various professions in order to enable the poet to introduce the technical 
terms connected with each craft. In later times, and particularly in India, it 
developed into a threnody on the miserable situation of the artisans and the 
ruin of society). Just as Anwarl in the 12th century had complained of the 
burden of the paid poet who depends completely upon the patronage of the 
wealthy, Sauda grimly writes: 

No sooner has the Elian’s sperm fallen into the Begum’s womb, 
than he racks his brain to produce a chronogram for the birth, 
and should a miscarriage happen to her, he’ll sing an elegy— 

Dont ask. Sir, where the poor man stands! 

In some of his satires Sauda, like his colleagues, transgressed the hounds of 
good taste; thus in his attack on Mir 2ahik, the ancestor of a whole line of sue- 

75 Golden Tradition, p. 122ff. 

76 Full account of Dr. Gaut in: Gabcin HI 82f., where also other satires are 
translated; see also Bussell-Isiam p. 49ff. 

77 Cf. Sadiq, p. 83f. 

78 Retold in prose: Rxjssell-Islak, p. 62ff. 
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cesful poets, whose gluttony he described in amusing images: does he not even 
suspect his wife’s breasts to be loaves of round bread or pieces of cheese ? A 
fanatic, most probably Shah Waliullah, was not spared either, since this mystic’s 
strict Sunni- Jvaqsbandi views disagreed with Sauda’s religious convictions. As a 
Shift , Sauda composed many a flamboyant ode in honour of the twelve imams; 
nearly a hundred martiyas are extant: 

Not the crescent has risen in the sky in the month of Muharram: 

Risen has on the sphere the sword of affliction and gnef. 

It was he who introduced the form of the six-lined strophe, musaddas , into 
Urdu as a medium for martiyas and thus set the example for the next 150 years. 

Sauda’s reputation as a powerful author of highflown qasidas and master of a 
sword-like pen has led to underrating his lyrics. His orchestration of words was 
probably too strong for gazals, a genre which may rather be compared to cham¬ 
ber music. His gazals lack the fragrance and frailty which is usually connected 
with this lyrical form and are more masculine than convention tolerated. Mo¬ 
dem Urdu critics, though, think highly of his gazals and regret that their study 
has been neglected. This, however, can he ascribed mainly to the fact that 
Sauda was a contemporary and friend of the undisputed master of lyrics, Mir 
TaqI ‘Mir 79 / 

There is barely any later poet, from MushafI and Galib through Akbar and 
Hall to Hasrat Mohan! who has not expressed his admiration for the imam al- 
mutagazzilm, the ‘leader of lyrists/ Mir Taqi Mir was bom in 1724 in Agra to a 
pious family 80 ; the first part of his autobiography is filled with details about the 
mystical atmosphere in which he grew up. He lost his father at the age of 
eleven and went to Delhi to seek employment. The Imperial Paymaster Sam- 
samuddaula granted him a stipend of one rupee a day, and the young poet 
sometimes attended the poetical meetings in the Zinat al-masagid mosque with 
Muhammad Nasir ‘Andalib, who predicted his future greatness 81 . After Sam- 
samuddaula’s death in the battle of Kamal in 1739, Mir returned home to Agra, 

79 Garcin II, p. 305-321; Bailey Nr. 102; Russell-Islam, Three Mughal Poets, 
Oh- 4-6.— Sadiq, p. 94ff. is extremely critical; K. A. Faruqi, Mir Taqi Mir, hayat 
aur sairi, Aligarh, ATU, 1954; Dr. Syed Abdullah, Naqd-i Mir, Lahore 1958; 
Delhi College Magazine, Special Mir Number, 1962-63; A. H. Har le y, Mir, the 
lyric writer of Hindostan, in: Calcutta Review, Oct. 1922; Ahmad Ali, The An¬ 
guished Heart: Mir and the Romantic Imagination, in: Eastern Horizon YI 10-11, 
Oct./Nov. 1967.—Kulliyat first printed Calcutta 1811 Kooliyat Meer Tuqee. The 
poems of Meer Mohummud Tuqee, comprising the whole of his n um erous and 
celebrated compositions in the Oordoo or polished language of Hin doostan. Ed. by 
learned Moonshees, Calcutta 1811, 1085 pp.; Lucknow 1867, 1874, ed. ‘Abdul 
Bari Asi, Lucknow 1951; ed. ‘Ibadat Brelwi, Karachi 1958; ed. Zill ‘Abbas 
‘Abbas! , Delhi 1968f. in several vols.—Intihab-i kalam, ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Au¬ 
rangabad, ATU, 1926; Aligarh s.d.—Translations: Garcust de Tassy in: JA 
7/1825; J. Vinson, Revue de Linguistique 24/1891; Matthe ws - Shackle Nr. 8; 
Golden Tradition, p. 134-176. 

80 Sadiq says: 1722 in Allahabad. 

81 See Russell-Islam, p. 244. 
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where he was apparently involved in a tragic love affair; his rrmtnawl Mvfama- 
lat-i ‘isq seems to contain autobiographical traits. Back in Delhi, Mir lived for a 
while with his elder brother’s maternal uncle, Khan-i Ar zu, but did not get 
along well with him. A mental eclipse followed; but soon he was relieved and 
continued his search for patronage in Delhi. He attached himself to the eunuch 
Gawid Khan (murdered in 1752), then to a nobleman of Safdar Gang’s entourage, 
and his reminiscenses speak of experiences in warfare and politics. After 1757, 
Mir stayed for a long time with Raga Nagar Mai, deputy vizier of the Empire, 
in the Jat territory east of Delhi; then he fell out with his patron for political 
reasons. After another stay in Delhi (1772) Mir was invited by Asafuddaula to 
come to Oudh, and joined the Nawwab’s circle in 1782. This was quite coura¬ 
geous for a poet in his sixties, all the more since the style which developed in the 
east was different from that of the Delhi poets. 

Why do you mock at me and ask yourselves : 

Where in the world I come from, easterners ? 

There was a city, famed throughout the world. 

Where dwelt the chosen spirits of the age: 

Delhi its name, fairest among the fair. 

Fate looted it and laid it desolate, 

And to that ravaged city I belong 82 . 

Occasionally Mir wrote poems for his benefactors, such as one rather uninspired 
description of a hunting party, but quarreled even with the Xawwabs. Like 
most of the poets of his generation, he poured out his longing for the ruined 
capital in melancholy verse: 

How could I tell my tale in this strange land ? 

I speak a tongue they do not understand 83 . 

Mir died in 1810, almost ninety years old. One year later his Kulliydt were 
printed in Calcutta. The main part consists of six lyrical dlwdns, besides a 
few not very successful qasldas, and some pathos-filled matnawls. His fine 
satire on his ruined house was first translated by Garcin de Tassy 84 . Mir’s 
poems on animals, like the charming little main-awl on his cat Mohni Billi, 
complement the usual picture of the proud and stand-offish poet. He composed 
also a Persian Blwan. His tadkira Nikdt as-su'ard £ The fine pointes of the poets/ 
completed in June 1752, deserves special attention because it deals with the 
rehta poets including those from the Deccan and Gujrat up to his time, and is 
written in a rather involved Persian 85 . That Mir did not think very highly of 
his fellow-poets is even more obvious from his late matnawi Ajgarndma Hook 
of the Dragon,’ in which he depicts himself as a dragon who easily swallows 


82 id., p. 260. 

83 id., p. 255. 

84 Garcik H, p. 316ff. 

85 Zaidi Hr. 12; ed. Habibub Rahman SirwaM, Aurangabad ATU, 1920; ed. 
‘Abdul Haqq, id. 1935.—See Stoeey Hr. 1152. 
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the vermin and tiny insects who imagine themselves poets 85a . He certainly did 
not endear himself by such verses to his colleagues. 

Mlr’s Persian autobiography, Dihr-i Mir , ends at 1788 and in its somewhat 
subdued style gives a good picture of the difficulties he encountered in life 86 . 
There were enough difficulties, indeed, besides the disastrous situation with 
which everyone had to cope. Mlr’s critics accuse him of being self-centred, 
short-tempered, and ill-natured. But if such a deeply melancholy character 
and supersensitive mind could produce some of the most superb Urdu poetry 
ever written, one should not blame a poet who, unlike Sauda, buried his grief 
in his heart, only to sing it now and then in heart-rending verse. Sardar Jafixi 
says very aptly: 

His poetry is a deep ocean of grief in which there are some billows of sighs and 
some storms of argumentation ... it is not a personal grief, it is the grief of the 
cosmos 87 . 

Mr himself, wrapped in his grief so completely that he did not care for and 
even disliked many of his fellow-beings, was aware that this very melancholia 
was the main source of his inspiration: 

I am lost because of love, my grief is overwhe lmin g-— 

Whosoever thinks that I am a poet, is a non-poet. 

That he said in Persian, and he expresses the same view in Urdu: 

Don’t call me a poet—for I have collected 
Much grief and much sorrow to make it a diwan ! 

But he was sure of Ms greatness : 

This rehta does not grow green in Hindustan alone, 

In all the Deccan does it well resound 88 . 

Mir was aware of the transient beauty of everything created. Like Dard, 
he realized the rose to be the perfect paradox: 

‘How long is the life of a rose V 

The bud heard my question and s mil ed. 

The smiling, i. e. opening, of the bud is the beginning of its withering when its 
petals drop like blood ... The traditional idea of the bird whose nest is burnt 
by lightning, so common since Hafiz, and particularly among the Indo-Persian 
poets, is reflected in Mlr’s meditation on roses and flames wMch prefigures some 
of Ga lib’s saddest lines: 


8 “ Conseils aux mauvais poetes, poeme de Mir Taki, traduit de 1’hindostani, par 
M. de Tassy, Pans 1826; Consigli ai Cattivi Poeti. Poema Indostanica 

tradotto d. M. Puglisi Pico, Palermo 1891. 

! * Ed. ‘Abdtjx Haqq, Aurangabad, ATE, 1928. 

Introduction JAITEI (ed ' ) ’ Diw§ll ‘ iMlr (“ Hrdu and Hindi), 2 vols., Bombay 1960; 
88 Rtjssell-Islam, p. 215. 
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The red of the flaming rose 
set the garden ablaze, O breeze. 

I heard in prison the news 
of home and burned with memory 89 . 

Sometimes there are lighter notes in his verses, and he plays -with the traditional 
combination of wine-cup and drunken eye: 

Last night within my dream 
I saw her drunken eye! 

When I awoke in the morning, 

A wine-eup was before me 90 . 

Sauda had used the same comparison, in a lamentation on the political disaster: 

Now it was the time of the goblet, again that of the eye filled with water! 

See, Sauda, what different things come from the revolving of the skies! 

Mir’s thought revolves around love in its various manifestations. He knows : 
it must have been a terrible character (kafir, ‘infidel’) who first chose love; for 
unbridled love is not allowed within the bounds of the traditional Muslim 
society—neither as free human love nor as overbearing mystical love. Ralph 
Russell and Khurshidul Islam have dwelt in detail upon the various facets of 
Mir’s love-poetry, in which hope and despair, magic attraction and withering 
feeling are reflected in ever new verses. When Sauda sarcastically describes the 
pitiable state of the ruined capital, Mir experiences even this as a reflection of 
his own state. Just as Delhi was once so lovely that its streets looked like the 
perfect pictures of a miniature-painter, so he was happy, but: 

The kingdom of the heart, where you had ruled supreme 
An age, now lies, alas, deserted and in ruins 91 . 

* 

Tears flow like rivers from my weeping eyes. 

My heart, like Delhi, lies in ruins now 92 . 

Mir complains, again prefiguring Galib, that “It is very difficult to be a human 
being,” and regards the heart as a poor drop of blood which has to bear the 
afflictions of a whole world. He smells the blood of martyrs in spring when the 
tulips (long connected in poetry with bloodstained shrouds) appear in the 
meadows, and indulges day and night in gamparastl , ‘worship of grief.’ 

Mir cannot deny that he came from a Sufi house 93 ; indeed, it would be 
difficult to find any 18th century Urdu poet who had not imbibed the ideas 
of Sufism with which the whole atmosphere was impregnated—even Sauda 
wrote a little poem on a verse of Maulana Rural. In traditional Sufi style, Mir 
sees the rose as a symbol: 


89 Golden Tradition, p. 143. 

90 id., p. 156. 

91 id., p. 142. 

92 RussEin-IsLAM, p. 221. . 

93 Cf. Dn. Syed Abduixah, Kalam-i Mir men fikr o nazar ka unsur, in: Wan 

se Iqbal tak, p. 50-106. 
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The rose is a memory of some 
fair face, 0 heedless one, 

The bulbul remembrance 

of one who sang with melody 94 . 

Galib’s famous gazal Ab kalian ... takes its inspiration from the same source. 
But Mir is less sophisticated and praises the manifestations of the One Beauty 
in the same style as Dard : 

Whether I looked at roses, sun, or moon, 

Or in the mirror—ev’rywhere Thy face. 

In this world, death is only one step on the way towards union: 

When the body’s dusty veil is lifted, 

We are He, and everything is we. 

Out of this knowledge the poet dares even pity the i mm ortal prophets, fjizr 
and Jesus, and if to die means to become dust; yet: 

The dust, then, will rise, will he carried away: 

New stations are still on the road after death! 

In such verses, BediFs dynamic world-view is echoed, though somewhat 
mellowed: Mir’s preceptor Khan-i Arzu was strongly influenced by Bedil, and 
so was the group around ‘Andalib. 

The modem reader is delighted to see Mir’s use of the language. It has been 
rightly said that he speaks rather than writes. That is, he, like Dard, avoids 
any rhetorical artificiality and tries to achieve a limpidity of expression in a 
sweet flow of the verse. He loves to speak to the simple people, and uses 
devices from folk poetry. Thus he often repeats words, as done in folksongs: 
Leaf by leaf and plant by plant has known our state; 

Whether they know, whether they don’t, even though the rose may not know— 

yet the whole garden knows it.. . 

where the words paid paid butd biita almost recall the rustling of leaves. This 
style often implies an accumulation of long syllables, difficult to reconcile with 
the traditional rules of Persian metrics as applied to Urdu, and is closer to 
Hindi metres. 

Cosmos cosmos love and madness, 
world by world suspicion, woe! 

Ocean ocean do I weep, and 
desert desert loneliness. 

Mir loved music, and some of his poems in long metres resemble singable 
Hindi gits: 

Neither pride there and no leisure, 
neither patience there nor rest: 

Just one Mir, with broken feet, was 
in your garden ... just one thorn. 


94 Golden Tradition, p. 157. 
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The same trend to melancholia on the one hand and to the repetition of 
favourite phrases or key words on the other is visible in Mir’s matnawis 8S . 
All of these lyrical scenes are rather short, between 234 and 297 verses. The 
Mu‘amalat-i ‘isq is, as we have mentioned, probably a kind of autobiography 
of an unhappy love affair. The tragic ends of the stories recall the folktales of 
the Panjab and Sind, which always end with the lovers 5 deaths r during Mir’s 
lifetime some Panjabi tales were retold in Urdu poetry, such as the legend of 
Sassui-Punhun by Mababbat Khan (see p. 195). His matnawis often begin with 
long chains of repetitions : Su‘Ta-yi ‘isq, ‘The Flame of Love’, partly translated 
by Garcin de Tassy, repeats in the beginning the word mahabbat, ‘love’ in each 
hemistich for seventeen verses: 

Love is the originator, love is the cause. 

From love come strange things. 

Love is a strange bloodshedding dream, 

Love is a heart-enchanting affliction, 

From love comes the order of the world. 

From love comes the sky into revolution ... 

verses, which remind the reader of similar anaphora in honour of Love in 
Rumfs Matomwi and in Sufi poetry in general. In Darya-yi ‘ isq , ‘The River of 
Love/ the word 'isq is used similarly. 

Mir lived to an old age, and yet he sighs: 

A rose’s scent, a night-bird’s song— 

How quickly passed, alas, my life l 

His character has been harshly criticized by Azad. Critics in the 19th century 
hold that ‘his heights are very high, his lows (we may say: platitudes) very 
low.’ But every reader will find verses which express his own feeling. Bared of 
rhetorical artificiality, Mir’s verses are ‘the voice of the grief-strucken human, 
heart/ neither burdened with philosophy or theology nor rationalizing. They 
rather express the general Stimmung of a lonely wanderer seeking his way in 
the twilight of the Mughals. But he remains a poet even in the moments of 
deepest despair: 

I was all fire when this love began. 

I turned to ashes now—that is the end. 

The comparison of Mir and Sauda was a favourite topic for literary critics. A 
foreign reader can merely judge according to his own taste. It is certainly 


95 Fgaz-i 'isq 297 verses; Mu'amalat-i 'isq 239 verses; Su'la-yi 'isq 234 verses: 
Shooulu e ishq. The flame of love. A Hindoostanee poem; by Meer Mohummud 
Tuqee. Ed. ... by W. C. Smyth, London 1820; partly translated by Garcin; 
Darya-yi 'isq 266 verses, translated by Sauda into rather clumsy Urdu prose, see 
Baxley Hr. 184,—See Dr. &a c fab Raza, Mir kl cand matnawivan, Allahabad 
1968.—Matnawiyat-i Mir, ed. Sayyid Muhammad, Hyderabad 2 1945; ed. Ram 
Babu Saksena, Delhi 1956.—Intihab-i matnawiyat ma‘ tamhid o muqaddima. 
ed. Muhammad Sun aimak, Badaun 1957.—Maratl-yi Mir, ed. MasIhuzza ma n , 
Lucknow 1951. 
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easier to translate Sauda’s satires than Mir’s gazals \ for Sauda is, despite his 
brilliant, even shocking and fantastic exaggeration, more down to earth and 
has a message to convey. Mir is all soul, an introvert in the best tradition of 
gazed poetry, whose verses live from sheer sound and reflect a forlorn person’s 
soul in hundreds of small poetical mirrors. “Strong river and vast ocean,” 
“a mine of diamonds and a mine of colourful gems”—that is how Urdu critics 
would characterise Mir and Sauda. It remains a practical truth that Western 
students of Urdu understand Sauda much more easily than Mir and are usually 
most enthralled by Dard’s poetry. 

These three poets represented three modes of facing the vicissitudes of time: 
receding into the depths of Divine Love, criticizing society, and sighing in 
lonely despair. The fourth truly great master of 18th century Urdu poetry, their 
younger contemporary Mir Hasan, turned to the world of imagination and 
wrote romantic matnawis* 6 , among which Sihr ul-haydn has been regarded by a 
critical authority like Sprenger as 'the best poem in Hindustani 97 .’ This little 
poem of 4442 lines is usually known as 'Mir Hasan’s Matnawl' just as Humi’s 
great didactic poem is The Matnawl par excellence. In a charming scene in 
Sihr ul-haydn Mir Hasan describes, 

how in preparation for Benazir’s coming, the maid-servants placed ‘at the head 
of the bed ... a richly bound volume of ... the great Urdu poets, Sauda, Mir, 
and Mir Hasan .. 

The poet was the son of Mir Zafiik, who had been the target of Sauda’s famous 
or infamous satire. During his youth in Delhi he frequented Mir Dard, and 
knew Mir, who mentions him in his NiJcat as-su'ard, from which Kussell-Islam 
infer that he must have be born about 1727, not, as formerly accepted, in 1736; 
this earlier date would also fit with his remark that he parted from Delhi 
heavy-heartedly because of a love affair. Together with his father, Hasan 
went to Faizabad, then followed Asafuddaula in 1775 to Lucknow, where he 
died in 1786. Neither his numerous gazals , nor the ten other matnawis of his, 
and not even his useful Persian tadJcira of Urdu poets (1775) 98 have impressed 
and enchanted his compatriots as much as Sihr ul-haydn. The plot of this 
poem, written, like many amorous matnawis and even lyrics in Urdu, in the 
metre mutaqdrib, follows the traditional fairy tale with all its ingredients: 

A king is blessed, after long waiting, with a son, Benazir, ‘Incomparable,’ whom 
he educates in all the arts. One night before the prince reaches the critical twelfth 

96 For the whole problem see: Dr. S. M. ‘Aqil, Urdu matnawl ka irtiqa, Allah¬ 
abad 1965; Gian Cand Jain, Urdu matnawl simali Hind men, Aligarh, ATU, 
1969; Sayyxd GalaludbIn Ahmad Ga‘fhI, Tarih-i matnawiyat-i Urdu, Lucknow 
s.d. 

87 Sfeenger, Catalogue Oudh, p. 609 .—Zaidi Nr. 47 .—Baxley Nr. 113.— 
Russell-Islam, p. 70-94 .—Wahid Quraisi, Mir Hasan aur unka zamana, Lahore 
1959 .—Mahmud Faruqi, Mir Hasan aur handan ke dusre su‘ara, Lahore 1953.— 
Golden Tradition, p. 191-198. 

98 Tadkira-yi su‘ara-yi Urdu, ed. M. HABiBUR Rahman Khan Sirwani, Delhi, 
ATU, 1940. 
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year of his life, he sleeps on the palace-roof and is carried away by a fairv who 
has fallen in love with him. He stays in her castle but is allowed to roam about 
on a magic steed. During one of his excursions he detects the lovely princess 
Badr-i Munir ‘Radiant Full Moon 5 ; they fall in love. Consequently the jealous 
fairy casts him in a well in the Caucasus. The faithful girl friend of the princess 
dresses as a yogi and enchants the son of the fairy-king with her songs; eventually, 
the fairy king opens the well, Benazir is liberated, and all lovers are reunited 9 ®. 

The poem is written in a fluent and easy style; it is ‘crystallized eloquence 5 ; 
but for the modern reader its main interest lies in the exact and charming 
descriptions of gardens, attire, and all the minute details of courtly life. Here, 
Mir Hasan is perfectly realistic; his descriptive verses correspond to Indian 
miniatures from the late 18th century and offer an excellent picture of the life 
in more peaceful parts of Muslim India. The dialogues are lively, reflecting the 
predilections of the respective characters: the Brahmin's Urdu is heavily 
hindicized, the courtier uses high-flown Persian constructions, etc. It is therefore 
small wonder that the lovely tale was among the first Urdu books ever printed 
(Calcutta 1805), and has been re-edited time and again. Mir Hasan’s gift of 
accurate observation is also visible in his colourful description of the bazaar of 
Faizabad (which includes a covert criticism of the new capital Lucknow). In 
this scene, contained in his matnawl Gulzdr4 Iram, the reader almost senses 
the smells, colours, and sounds in an Indian market-place teeming with life, 
where £ gold and silver money is lying on trays like narcissus bouquets.’ 


3. A Popular Poet of the late 18th Century 

However much the four poets just mentioned differ one from another, they 
still form a closed group, and so do the poets in the following phase of Urdu 
literature, during the first and second period of Lucknow. One of the 18th 
century poets however does not fit at all into the general picture; he is, as the 
Indian critics and following them Bailey, think, 'comparable only to himself 100 .’ 
This is Wall Muhammad 'Nazir’ Akbarabadi 101 , bom in Delhi one year after 

99 Sihr-ool-buyan or Musuuwer of Meer Husun, being a history of the Prince 
Benuzeer, in Hindoostani verse, Calcutta 1805.—Ed. lately by Salim ‘Abdallah, 
Karachi 1955; Sayyid Rafiq Husain, Allahabad 1960 (with commentary); 
‘Abdul Bari Asi, Lucknow 1961; Based Hasan Khan, Delhi 1966.—Matnawiyat-i 
Mir llasan ed. Wahid Quraisi, Lahore 1966. 

100 Bailey Nr. 125. 

101 Garcin II, p. 41Sffl; editions 1893, 1897.— Bausani, p. 149-160 (with some 
translations). Abu Lait SiddIqi, Nazir Akbarabadi, unka c ahd aur sa c iri, Karachi 
1957; Muhammad ‘Abdul GaffarSahbaz, Zindagam-yi benazir (NazirAkbarabadi), 
Lucknow *1900; N. V. Glebov, Narodnyj poet Indii Nazir Akbarabadi; NacionaFny- 
je i demokraticeskoje motivy v klassiceskoj poezii Urdu, in: Poezija narodov 
Indii, Moscou 1962.—-Kulliyat Lucknow 1870, Delhi 1872; ed. Muhoqiad ‘Abdul 
Gaffar Sahbaz, Lucknow 1900; ‘Abdul Bari Asi and Asraf ‘Aid Lakhnawi, 
Lucknow 1951; Muhtar-i as‘ar, ed. Sayyid Husain Bxlgrami, Agra 1896; Buh-i 
Nazir, ed. S. Muhammad Mahmud Rizwi, Agra 1922; Intihab, ed. Galaluddxn 
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Nadir Shah’s invasion, in 1740. Still a mere boy he went with his mother to 
Agra; there he died in 1830. He lived mainly in a quarter where stone-cutters 
and other workers stayed, and his Sahrasub describes the economic stagnation, 
the decline of artisanship, and the growing unemployment in the once wealthy 
city. Asafuddaula invited Nazir to join the court in Lucknow, but he refused 
and prefered to spend his life modestly as a tutor and teacher. Living outside 
the traditional circles and writing a not very high-flown idiom, Nazir was but 
little appreciated during his lifetime or by 19th-century critics, although the 
common people loved to recite his verses. His rediscovery has led modem 
writers to an enthusiastic appraisal, if not overestimation of his art. Particularly 
A. Bausani has devoted a highly interesting chapter to him, and Russian 
scholars such as Glebov have intensely studied the 'popular poet of India. 5 

We may not be mistaken in accepting the general view that Nazir spent his 
youth in the pleasures of life. Later he turned to a more religious and ethical 
outlook so that Saksena, a good moralist, sighs: “If the debased portion of his 
poems is discarded he can rank with the greatest moralists of the world. 55 
Sadiq, on the other hand, holds that 'it is the youthful poetry of his that 
matters’ 102 . Nazir, who 'gave Urdu literature a new hero—the common people 5 
and enlarged the thematic horizon of poetry considerably, knew every stratum 
of human society. He was acquainted with the prostitutes and saw how often 
they spent their lives in poverty; in his descriptive verses ( nazrn ) he could well 
tell the festivities of Hindus and Muslims alike, for having lived long among 
Hindus he knew their religious and cultural traditions fairly well. Sab-i bardt, 
the Muslim feast on the 15th of 3a 'ban, and Hindu Holi, saints 5 fairs or pro¬ 
cessions to a shrine—all figure in his work. And so does the rainy season, long a 
favourite topic of Indian poets: but for him, it is the time when the lot and the 
behaviour of the rich and the poor distinctly differ. Ente-flying and ni ght ing ale- 
fighting are depicted as vividly as are street-scenes and financial problems. 
Titles like 'The Story of the grain merchant 5 ( Bangard-ndma ) or Tickled Rats 5 
(Acar guhdn Tea) speak for themselves. Nazir was aware of the hunger under 
which hundreds of thousands of his compatriots suffered, and devoted one of 
his poems to 'Bread 5 ; but he knew also that misery can induce man to the use 
of drugs, and describes peopled addiction to bhang (hemp). Realistic and 'poet 
of common things, 5 as Bailey calls him, Nazir was sure that all men are equal 
before God and in death, but that man is also capable of doing everything, 
good or bad, as he sings in his longish Admindma , 'Poem on Man 5 : 


Man is mosque he himself made, 

Man is preacher, religious head, 

Men those who scriptures read and pray, 
Men too who steal their shoes away. 
Who catches them is also man. . . . 


AUahabati °a. 1950—]ji Devanagari: Nazir ki bam, ed. Raghupati 
^ , A11 T ah ^ bad 1953.— Saytid Aism Hasan ‘Abidi, Nazir Allahabad! 
aur sabk-i Hindi, Lahore s.d.—Golden Tradition, p. 177—190 
108 Sadiq p. 116. 
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Men beat the drum and tambourine, 

Cymbals, and those who sing are men, 

Men they who make their bullocks shake, 

Men too who prance and merry make, 

Who sees this fun is also man. . . . 

Man makes shrouds for men who die, 

Men take them to the cemetery, 

Read holy verses, weep, and cry, 

Do the business of men who die, 

And he who dies is also man. . . . 

. . . Good are men too, O Nazir, 

The worst of them is also man 103 . 

Nazir’s verses sometimes show humour, but they can also be bitter or sarcastic 
for his inspiration is taken directly from life, a life which meant for most people 
around him poverty, hard labour, and starvation. Some of his poems are written 
for the little boys he tutored; these tell of squirrels and crows and the various 
ways the birds praise God. He would have barely been acceptable to the 
sophisticated masters of Urdu lyrics, for contrary to the trend in Delhi and the 
tendencies of the Lucknow school, he freely used Hindi words of common 
usage and introduced popular idioms into his verse to add to their liveliness. 
Rama and Sita, and Hir and Bangha appear side by side with the heroes of 
classical Persian poetry. Word-plays abound in his poems, and here, as well 
as in his use of alliterations and repetitive expressions, Nazir is close to the 
tradition of Indian folk poetry disagreeing with the ideals of polished high 
Urdu. Although he wrote some five hundred gazals , the poet usually preferred 
to express his thoughts in strophic forms, which permit a greater pliability 
thanks to the possible variations of the strophe. 

It is certainly grossly out of proportion to compare Nazir, as Saksena does, 
to Shakespeare; again, Sadiq’s judgment that ‘he wrote as the man of the street 
would write’ is somewhat too harsh. Whether one can call him a truly ‘social’ 
poet is a different question 104 . He is doubtlessley the first Urdu poet to turn to 
the underdogs and to see and describe every aspect of common life. His aware¬ 
ness of social injustice can be sensed in some of his satires, which, however, are 
descriptive rather than overtly critical, and may be seen as conforming to the 
mystical tradition which emphasizes the equality of men and has therefore 
been called by some modern writers (especially in Turkey and India) ‘human¬ 
istic. But there is neither a theoretical criticism of the mis erable situation nor 
the call to revolution in his verses. 

Nazir was a full-blooded poet, ‘his imagination is rich and fertile like nature 
in India,’ as Maulwi ‘Abdul Haqq says 105 , and he could not help poetically 
describing whatever he sawand experienced, without investing much intellectual 

103 Full translation: Golden Tradition, p. 184f.; Italian transl. in: Antologia 
della poesia urdu, ed. Vito Salierno, Milan 1963, p. 44^61. 

104 Glebov-Suchocev, p. 69-80. 

105 Art. ‘Urdu 5 in El 1st ed. IV, p. 1088. 
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effort into Ms verses. But those poems in which he combines this talent of 
accurate and lively description with the inherited mystical wisdom and Ms 
practical experiences of the world's transiency sometimes acMeve true greatness. 
Perhaps Ms most famous poem is the one from wMch the following verses are 
taken: 

Bo not be greedy, wander not from land to land, 

The thief of death robs day and night with both his hands. 

Of no avail are bulls and camel-loads entire 
Of wheat and rice and pulses, peas or smoking fire; 

For when the gipsy moves his tent 
Pride and glory and the rest 
Will not avail nor all your best. 

If you’re a merchant with influence and wealth too. 

Forget not there’s a merchant far more rich than you. 

Of what use sugar, coconut and salt and sweet, 

Raisins, ginger, chillies, saffron, cloves and meat ? 

For when the gipsy moves Ms tent 
Pride and glory and the rest 
Will not avail nor all your best. . . . 

Why with these heavy loads then burden you your heart ? 

For when death comes no one will help, no trade nor art. 

Nor finery, gold, nor lace, nor silks and ornaments, 

Nor gilded horses nor your well-decked elephants; 

And when the gipsy moves his tent 
Pride and glory and the rest 
Will not avail nor all your best . . . 

When death will drive your body’s bull with wMp a-crack, 

Some then will take your goods, some sew your bag and sack. 

Then you will rot in the grave to dust, all alone, 

And not a soul, Nazir, will think of you, not one; 

And when the gipsy moves Ms tent 
Pride and glory and the rest 
Will not avail nor all your best 106 . 


4. The Poets of Lucknow 

DelM s pivotal role in the development of Urdu lasted not more than half a 
century; except for Sufi poets like Mazhar and Dard, the intelligentsia left the 
capital for safer places. The easiest to reach was the province of Oudh, se mi - 
independent from 1723 and rapidly developing into a new cultural centre. 
Nawwab Sugauddaula (1753—1775) was able to consolidate Ms power and to 
attract to his capital Faizabad many poets who had lost home and protectors 
in DelM. His successor Asafuddaula (1775—1798) shifted the capital to Luck¬ 
now 107 . 

206 Full translation: Golden Tradition, p. 187f. 

107 A. L. Sbivastava, The first two Nawabs of Oudh, Lucknow 1933, Agra 
2 1954.—id., Shuja-ud-Daulah, Calcutta 1939-45, 2 vols. 
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Both nawwabs were interested in the arts and poetry. Asafuddaula himself 
composed gazals, quatrains and other lyrical poems and enjoyed in the last 
year of his life Soz’s instruction 108 . It was he who established the Twelver SMa 
as state religion in Oudh. Strange manifestations of piety became popular; not 
only was the martyrdom of Husain in Kerbela dramatically represented as it 
was in Iran, but even the birth of the imams, etc. were made subjects of 
dramatic performances. The magnificent library which Asafuddaula collected 
contained, according to a contemporary Persian visitor, some 300.000 manu¬ 
scripts; but under his careless successors it was reduced to that dreadful state 
which Sprenger describes with such sarcastic words 109 . 

Asafuddaula’s successor, Sa‘adat ‘All Khan (1797-1814), had to cede half 
of his kingdom to the British to enjoy their protection: although he tried to 
make up for the generosity and profligacy of his predecessors, his frugality 
was soon forgotten when Gaziuddin 6 All Haidar took over 110 . He was created 
king by the British, who were now for all practical purposes the rulers of Oudh 
and gave him and his successors enough leisure to enjoy their lives in hitherto 
unknown extravagance. Gaziuddin was progressive enough to set up the first 
letter-press in Lucknow, a press which produced some beautifully printed books 
in Arabic and Persian, among them the Haft Qulzum, an introduction to 
Persian grammar and poetical art which sheds light on the artistic ideals of his 
time. The ruler also indulged in poetry; his Urdu verses in honour of the twelve 
imams are, as Sprenger writes, ‘so had as to bear internal evidence that they 
are genuine productions of a king 111 .’ Both Gaziuddin and his son Kaslniddin 
Haidar (1827-1837) combined love of pleasure with strong Shia inclinations; 
the Muharram celebrations were so lavish that even the king’s elephant was 
trained to mourn the martyred imam with prolonged trumpeting of Waaak 
Husainaaah . . . 112 

After two more religiously minded kings, the last ruler of Oudh, Wagid 
‘All Shah (1847-56), represented the most sensual and pleasure-oriented aspects 
of Lucknow life 113 . The festivities at his court were described by critics with 
amazed horror, and certainly surpassed the limits of decency. Wagid ‘AH Shah 
was, of course, a poet, using the pen-name ‘Ahtar,’ ‘Star’; his lyrics are collected 
in six dlwdns : besides, he left some eighty martiyas , qasidas in Urdu and 
Persian, and a tadJcira of Persian and Urdu poets. In his matnam Huzn-i 

108 Dlwan-i Asaf, Blumhabdt IO Hr. 123; see Garcin I, p. 103. 

109 M. Tthr.am Chtjgtay, Sahan-i Awadh ke kutubhane, in: Urdu 47/2, 1971, p. 5; 
now enlarged as a separate book, Karachi, ATU, 1973. 

110 About the whole atmosphere and the life of the nobility cf. Michael Edwar- 
des, The Orchid House, London 1960; Janet Dunbar, Golden Interlude, London 
1955. 

111 Garcin I, p. 191: qasa’id-i ‘All iHaidar. 

112 Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, London 
1832, I, p. 88; Sirwani YamanI, al-Manaqib al-haidariyya, Lucknow 1820; see 
Schimmel, Islamic Literatures, p. 52. 

113 G. I). Bhatnagar, Awadh under Wajid Ah Shah, Benares 1968. 
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Ahta-r ‘Ahtar’s tristesse,’ lie describes his deportation to Calcutta where he 
continued to compose verses, including a detailed description of all the ladies 
in his fyarim which was known as Parisian, ‘Fairy-abode.’ To complete the 
picture, Wagid ‘Ali Shah also wrote a collection of prayers, sahifa-yi Ahtar ni . 
Not in vain have late 19th century writers choosen Lucknow as the setting for 
lively novels in which they tried to recall the joyous and sensual atmosphere 
of the turn of the century 115 . It was, then, the golden age of courtesans. 
Glittering charm and outward perfection became the central aim of people, be 
it in their dress or in their manner of speech. The language was polished and 
refined until it ‘moves trippling on the tongue,’ as Sadiq says so aptly 116 . The 
poets wrote high-flown panegyrics (which strike us as rather epigomc), and 
indulged in detailed descriptions of female attire, of jewelry and of beauty; the 
genre of sarrlpa ‘From head to feet’ (though not unknown in earlier Urdu 
poetry) was used to describe the charmes of a woman in more or less decent 
words 117 . Matter-of-fact love stories, adventures with the ‘beauties of the 
bazaar,’ elegant but uncommitted plays with the human heart, expressed in 
increasingly formalist style, replaced the more melancholy mood of previous 
Urdu poetry: there was no or little room for mystical love or the dreams about 
an inaccessible beloved, or the tragic aspects of unfulfilled longing, which had 
inspired the former poets to tender verse. 


The last decades of comparative peace were whole-heartedly enjoyed: ‘Every 
house in Lucknow is a palace in which a wedding is celebrated, every street is a 
carnival, says a historian, and it is this atmosphere which Lucknow poetry 
usually describes. It has become customary to decry this culture as decadent 
and unhealthy, and its flirtatious poetry, not rarely transgressing the borders 
of obscenity, as a typical product of a late feudal state, meant to tickle the 
depraved spirits of aristocratic society. But one can also compare its best 
products to late Rococo art; an Islamic parallel is found in the short¬ 
lived Tulip Period in early 18th-century Istanbul, which resulted in charming 
though generally superficial poetry and art. 

Besides Mir, Sands, and Mir Hasan, who, though settling in Lucknow, still 
onged to the Delhi tradition, a great number of writers flocked to the new 
capital. One of these was Sayyid Muhammad Mir ‘Soz’ 118 from the family of 

in verbs' Ba3xey Nr - 145 for letters.—His romance 

owMmTh 5 " 1S ^ U0l ifr 1855 ; raatnawl Mihrparwar o Mahparwin Luck- 
now ? 1860 ?; Ifuzn-i Afctar Calcutta 1859. 

Lahore°l9‘5^ e dev * lo P m6Ilt see A - L - SmniQi, Lakhnau kl dabistan-i sa'iri, 

to hfe wtoaAb™ 1 ^ rShe ^- !° 0 1 ®f 0f this P° etr y came from Altaf Husain Hali 
m ms JJluqaddima-i si r o sa it!, 1893. 

116 Sadiq, p. 123. 

SpeC TI nS L " cknow poetry to English translation in: Shauabuddik 
m Y1 U !° etry ’ Karachi s - d - (1954), p. 22-33. Interest 
beauty.' P term also for descriptions of the Prophet’s 


118 Bailey Nr. 108; Blumhabdt 10 Nr. 144; Zaidi Nr. 36 - 
verses: Calcutta 1810, Aligarh 1905; Selection: Calcutta 1831. 


-Collections of his 
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the Gnjrati saint Qutb-i £ Alam (seep. 134), a man of considerable skills which 
ranged from archery and wrestling to elegant calligraphy. After youthful 
adventures, Soz turned to the religious life, a trend he shares, like his sportive 
achievements, with a number of his fellow-poets. He left Delhi in 1777 as a 
poor wandering dervish and instructed Asafuddaula before he died, aged either 
70 or 80, in 1798. Soz’s small Lucan contains verse in a fluid style, but he was 
probably a better reciter of poetry than a poet, if we believe the tadkiras . 

More important is Gulam Hamadani 'Mushafi 5 (1750-1824), originally from 
AmrSha, who gained rapid fame 119 . He first stayed with Mr Muhammad Yar 
Khan ‘Amir,’ an art-loving Rohilla chieftain who tried to gather artists around 
himself 120 . About 1776 he went to Delhi to cultivate rehta, then left the capital 
to seek his luck in the East. He reached Lucknow in 1787, and was apparently 
friendly with most of the poets he met there. Mushaffs facile writing induced 
him even to sell his poems to others who might boast with them; still he 
collected enough verses to leave eight volumes of poetry (among them three 
Persian diivans). Fluent to a fault, his verses show little personal flavour; he 
rather excelled in imitating other poets: thus his Bahr-i mahabbat £ Sea of Love 5 
is an imitation of Mir’s Darya-yi e isq 121 . Like many of his contemporaries, he 
too discussed the merits of Urdu poets in several tadkiras. His Persian Tadkira - 
yi Hindigdydn (completed 1794) contains information about some 350 Urdu 
poets and preserves many verses of otherwise forgotten writers 122 . 

Although a rather superficial poet, Mushafi had many pupils. Among them 
was Atis (see p. 198); 2amir and Haliq, noted martiya- writers, belonged to his 
circle, for Mushafi had been a friend of Mir Hasan, Haliq’s father. Muzaffar 
‘All Khan £ Asir 5 (d. 1881) 123 , who was to become the instructor of Wagid £ Ali 
Shah and after the Mutiny of Yusuf £ Ali Khan of Rampur, was also one of his 
disciples. 

Unfortunately Mushaffs fame in Urdu literary history rests not so much on 
the elegant diction of his poems or the achievements of his disciples as on a 
literary feud between him and Lisa. The lampoons and satires which these two 

119 El 1st ed., Ill 450 calls him Mashafi, thus also some other authors, like 
Garcest II, 283ff.—B alley Nr. 114; MM Nr. 1336; Blumhardt IO Nr. 226; 
Storey Nr. 1175.—A. L. SiDDiQi, Mushafi aur unka kalam, Lahore s.d.; Dr. Syed 
Abdullah, Mushafi ka karnama-yi hass Urdu sain men, in: Wall se Iqbal tak, 
p. 175ff. — Kulliyat ed. Nur Naqwi, Delhi 1967; ed. Nitar Ahmad FaruqI, Delhi 
1968; Selections from four diwans, compiled and ed. by Muhammad Ahmad 
Qamar, Lucknow 1879.—Intihab-i diwan, ed. Hasrat Mohax!, Cawnpore s.d.— 
Matthews-Shackle Nr. 10. 

120 Garcik I, p. 200; he died shortly after 1774. 

121 Bahrui-mahabbat, ed. ‘Abdul Maged (Daryabadi), Azamgarh 1341 h ./ 
1922-3. 

122 Tadkira-yi Hindigoyan, ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Aurangabad ATU 1923 ; Tqd-i 
turayya (Persian poets), ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Aurangabad ATU 1934; ed. ‘Ata’ur 
Rahman ‘Ata Kakawi, Patna 1968.—Riyaz al-fusaha, ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Delhi, 
ATU, 1934. ‘ 

123 Garcest I, p. 112f.; Baeley Nr. 146. 
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poets hurled at each other, incited by their respective friends and patrons, 
have been branded by Saksena as ‘a slur on Urdu literature.’ They show very 
well the dark side of literary patronage, for it was a question of survival for the 
poet to gain or retain the protection of someone who could afford to pay him, 
and he would struggle with all means against possible rivals or intruders. That 
was exactly what happened between Musbafi and Insa. Insa’ Allah Kha n 
‘Insa’ 124 , bom in 1766 as the son of the court physician Masa’ Allah Khan 
‘Masdar’ in Murshidabad, was notorious for his unbridled wit which spared no 
one. Young, versatile and frivolous, he reached Lucknow after serving for a 
while at Shah ‘Alam IPs court. His humour and remarkable skill in versifying 
soon endeared him to Sulaiman Sikoh, so much so that he replaced Musbafi 
as the Prince’s instructor—hence their enmity. Mushafi’s qasida in which 
he complains of his lost source of income is quite touching, and Insa’s 
behaviour in publicly satirizing his victim with the help of buffoons and 
jesters was indeed most undignified. Insa became closely attached to Sa'adat 
‘AH Khan, despite this ruler’s more serious bent of mind. But the frivolous 
poet could not hold his tongue, and hurt his patron’s feelings by an indecent 
remark about his ancestry. He had to leave the court in 1810, and his formerly 
splendid life was reduced to poverty, although the description given by Rangin 
is probably poetically exaggerated, for the poet received a small pension from 
the court until he died in 1818. 

Whatever may be said against Insa (who was also a good physician), one 
has to admit that he possessed a breath-taking versatility. He wrote about 9000 
verses in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and mainly Urdu and knew the northern 
Indian idioms. To compose diwdns in Persian and Urdu was normal for a poet 
of his time, but his Turkish poetry would be worth examining. There are Hindi 
verses, riddles in Turk! and Panjabi, and even a versified grammar of Pashto. 
Insa was able to write on every subject. In his matnam Sir Biring ( Milk -Rice) 
he imitates the traditional Persian munamra, a poem in which two items cUi™ 
superiority over each other. There is no lack of humorous or burlesque accounts 
of events, for instance when he celebrated the marriage of the Nawwab’s 
favourite elephants. He composed poems from exclusively dotted or undotted 
etters, mutating Arabic models 42 *, and the most difficult metres and the 
longest radifs were easy for him; the repeated variations of a single rhyme or 
radif m a dozen or more gazals are mere verbal gymnastics, technically as 


A fine and unbiassed study by A. Bazmee Ausaei in El III 12 11 15_ 
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admirable as they are boring to modem taste. Insa’s qasida in honour of King 
George III, though difficult to appreciate for us, has become famous; it is 
probably the first Urdu poem to contain some English words, like: 

The flower will prepare its glass , 

When the rose-bud opens the mouth of the bottle. 

There are other aspects in his writings, too: in Earn Ketdhl, Jcakdrd theth 
Hindi men, Insa tells the romantic tale of Queen Ketaki ‘in pure Hindi’ 126 . 
The usual story of separated lovers, transformations of humans into animals, 
old wizards, and a happy end would not be interesting for the modem reader; 
it is rather the philological aspect that makes the book worth mentioning, for 
not a single Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit word is used, and yet, the style is so 
fluent that one barely misses those ingredients which are usually considered 
essential for elegant Urdu. 

Even more interesting is the grammatico-rhetorical treatise in Persian, 
JDaryd-yi latafat (1807) 127 , ‘Sea of Fineness,’ written by Insa in collaboration with 
Qatil, the Bengali scholar of Persian with w r hose disciples Galib was to quarrel 
two decades later. Insa composed the part on grammar, Qatil that on rhetoric. 
It is the first grammatical analysis of Urdu by a native speaker of the language. 
Although not scholarly in the modem sense it deserves our admiration, for 
Insa discusses the sounds of Urdu, dialectical changes, peculiarities of pronun¬ 
ciation, and claims, contrary to the former purists, that foreign words should 
be used the way they are pronounced in India. Being an artist, he wittily 
explained dry grammatical rules to the extent of inventing new catchwords for 
the Arabo-Persian metres: the foot ‘short long long long’ is not, as in traditional 
grammar, spelled out mafd'llun but Pari Hdnum, ‘Dame Fairy, 5 etc. 

Insa’s superior talent has never been denied, but the critics agree that he 
was too eccentric and had lost all sense of proportion, carried away by his 
overwhelming fancy and the wish to display his brilliance at whatever cost. 
His verses, studded with word-plays or built on complicated poetical tricks, defy 
translation, or else would call for long scholarly explanations to make them 
intelligible to the non-Urdu speaking public. Insa’s name is usually connected 
with a form of Urdu poetry which is highly despised in our day, e.g. with 
rehtl. This artificial word, a feminine of reht-a, means the dialect spoken by 
women in the female quarters of the house, and also by females of doubtful 
reputation. Due to the strict segregation of sexes, women’s language has 
developed some peculiarities in almost every Muslim country. The vocabulary 
is, at its worst, anything but chaste, expressing sexual topics quite frankly. 
But that is the case of men’s language as well (as a glance on Persian and Urdu 
satires proves); the problem of rehtl lies in the perverse use of women's obscene 


126 Ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Delhi 1937, Karachi 2 1955.—'Transl. Rev. S. Slater, in: 
JASBengal 21, 1852, 24, 1855. 

127 Printed Mnrshidabad 1266 h./1848; ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Aurangabad ATU 
1935; Urdu translation by B. D. Kale!, Delhi 1935. 
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expressions by male poets. For Xnsa rehti was probably just one of the numerous 
idioms in which he showed his skill. 

The same may be true for the man who is regarded as the real inventor of 
rehti, Nawwab Sa'adat Yar Khan 'Rangin' 128 . Bom to a Turkish military 
family in Sirhind in 1756, he had very early connections with Hatim. Bangui 
served in Ms hereditary military profession in many provinces. In Lucknow he 
attached himself to Sukiman Sik5h; later, he left the city, lived for a while in 
Gwalior and Calcutta and eventually settled in Banda, where he died in 1835. 
Saksena’s judgment that he early graduated in licentiousness and had run 
through every phase of sensuality and debauchery 5 has been readily accepted 
by literary critics. One of Ms diwans, in wMch he describes the technique of 
love-making with 139 courtesans is certainly a piece of uninMbited pornography 
but is, according to Bausani, rather unexciting and should probably be taken 
as an exercise in tMs style, as it was expected from poets of this age. The poet 
made tMs particular diwan more scholarly by adding a special glossary of rehti 
expressions. 

Bangui was a most prolific writer in every genre. His KuUiydt , called Nauratan , 
'Nine Jewels, 5 are preserved in an autograph copy in the India Office Library 129 ; 
they consist of six diwans , to wMch numerous matnawls and prose works must 
be added. Particularly amusing is the Imtihdn-i Rangln , 'Ranging examina¬ 
tion 5 wMch, continuing earlier collections of anecdotes, tries to prove by 
autobiograpMcal stories that Bangui is the greatest of all Urdu writers: who 
else has written in 27 styles, produced 46 matnawls in eleven diff erent metres, 
and verses in seventeen languages ? A Turkish vocabulary belongs to Bangui's 
output, as well as an imitation of Bumfs Matnawl and an Urdu translation of 
the famous Arabic qasida Bdnat Su‘ad in praise of the Prophet; but Ms only 
more widely-known book besides Ms pornographic verse is his Farasndma, a 
poem on Mppology and veterinary surgery 130 . The many-sided mili tary officer, 
who rightly choose the name Bangui, 'Colourful, 5 wrote also about the use of 
weapons and compared the outmoded Indian way of warfare with more suc¬ 
cessful European tactics wMch to watch he had plenty of opportunity. Yet, 

128 Garcin III, p. 560; Bailey Nr. 118; MM Nr. 1557; Blumhardt 10 Nr. 
178-211.—The most readable account is Bausani, p. I48ff.—S abir ‘Ali Han, 
Sa‘adat Yar Han Bangui, Karachi, ATU, 1956. 

1-9 The hiauratan, ‘Nine Jewels,’ consist of the Car ‘unsur, ‘Four elements, 5 
e.g. Diwan-i rehta, Diwan-i behta, Diwan-i amehta, and Diwan-i angehta (or 
rehti), which were enlarged into a Hamsa by adding the Hadiqa-yi Rangin "(1815), 
and in order to produce Hast Bihist, ‘Eight Paradises 5 the Mag m u‘a-yi Bangin 
and the Magalis o Ahbar-i Rangln were added. The closing work in tliis series is the 
Imtib^n-i Bangin, 1238 h/1822—3. Besides there are six matnawls combined as 
bis gahat, five as Panga, five more as U am sa, and seven more as Sab‘ sayyara 
'Seven Planets. 5 —Magahs-i Bangin, ed. Sayyid Mas‘ud Hasan Rizwi ‘Adib,‘ 
Lucknow 1929.—Ahbar-i Rangin, ed. S. Moinul Haqq, Karachi 1962.—Igad-i 
Bangin, Cawnpore 1896; Rangin-insa 5 , ed. Nizami Bada’uni, Badaun ca. 1930. 

130 Ed. Cawnpore 1276 h/1859 and 1325 h/1907.—Transl. by Lieut. Col. D. C. 
Phillott, London 1911, see Blwmeardt 10 Nr. 209. 
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Ms name is remembered for his rehii verses and is superseded in infamy only 
by that of Mir ‘All Yar Khan Gan Sahib (ca. 1818-1897), whom Garcin kindly 
regards as £ une femme de lettres’ 131 . Gan Sahib would indeed dress as a woman 
and recite obscene verses to amuse the Lucknow courtiers; after the annexation 
of Lucknow he lived for forty more years in straitened circumstances, for 
nothing could have been more alien to the taste of the new literary leaders of 
Muslim India than this decadent genre of frivolous poetry. 

A contemporary of Mushafl and Insa and disciple of Mirza Ga £ far £ A1I 
‘Hasrat’ of Lucknow (d. 179X) 132 , Mirza Yafrya Man Qalandar Bahs Gur’at 
(d. 1810) of Delhi grew up in Faizabad 133 . In 1800 he came to Lucknow and 
enjoyed first the patronage of Mahabbat Khan, the son of the Rohilla cMef 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan. Himself a disciple of Hasrat, Mahabbat wrote decent 
Persian and Urdu poetry, a sample of wMch is a version of the famous Panjabi- 
Sindlii folktale of Sassui Punhun (Asrar-i mahabbat ) 134 . Gur’at then attached 
himself to Sulaiman Sikoh. The poet, who was well versed in astrology and 
music, had lost his eyesight rather early in life and expressed the experience 
of only touching the body of the beloved in some of his smooth, sensual verse. 
The aged Mir may have exaggerated in Ms verdict, generally repeated by later 
authorities: 

You do not write poetry, you only describe your kissing and hugging. 

Another critic thinks that £ Gur’at lived up to Ms pen-name, wMch means 
‘Courage/ by Ms very courageous descriptions of dancing girls.’ But there are 
deeper layers in Ms poetry as well. Time and again the motif of the caged bird 
recurs, doubtless inspired by Ms sad fate; and he complains that he, with 
clipped wings, is no longer able to join those who live in freedom in the garden: 

On my cage, O fellow-bird, talk a moment, please, to me— 

Once there was a time when I used to dwell in gardens too 135 . 


131 Garcin II, p. 82.—Kulliyat-i Gansahib 1279 h/1862-3; Diwan Hyderabad 
1309 h/1881-2.— Sayyid MuHAmiAU Mubin, Tadkira-yi rehti ma‘ dlwan-i Gan¬ 
sahib, Allahabad s.d. 

132 Bailey Hr. 116; Zaldi Nr. 37.—Kulliyat-i Hasrat, ed. Nurul Hasan 
Hasxmi, Lucknow 1966. 

133 Bailey Nr. 117; Zaedi Nr. 38, 39; A. L. SiddiqI, firur’at, unka c ahd aur 
‘isqiyya sa'iri, KaracM 1952.—Kulliyat, ed. Iqtidab Husain, Naples 1971 (beauti¬ 
fully produced); Muhtar-i as‘ar, by Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, Agra 1897; by 
Habib Han, Aligarh 1964; Intihab-i suhan, ed. Hasrat Mohan! , Cawnpore 1928 
1928 (contains also poems of Gur’at’s teacher Hasrat).— -Matthews-Shackle Nr. 
9. 

134 Garcin II, p. 349.— Blumhardt IO Nr. 161.— Zaidi Nr. 50 IV.—His 
Asrar-i mahabbat (Secrets of Mahabbat, or: Secrets of Love) printed Lucknow 
1845. He wrote also on Pashto grammar (1806) and composed diwans in Persian 
and Pashto. A selection of Ms poetry: Magmu'a, ed. Hasrat Mohan!, Aligarh 
1911. 

135 For more examples see Sadiq, p. 13If. 
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For many poets of second and third rank Lucknow was only a station on 
their way to other, less splendid courts. Among the gaslda-writers we may 
mention Gulam ‘All ‘Rasih’ (d. 1262/1845 in his native Patna), who is credited, 
besides Ms panegyrics, with fourteen mat?iawis lSG . There is also the DelM-born 
Mir Nizamuddln ‘Mamnun/ who earned the high-sounding title Fahr as-su'ara 
'Pride of the poets/ when he was Shah ‘Alam IPs poetical instructor 137 . Best 
known among this group are Shah Nasiruddin ‘Nasir’ 138 , who for a while 
instructed poets like Mir Husain ‘Taskin’(d. 1268/1851-2 in Rampur) 139 and 
Karamat ‘All ‘Sahidi/ a more religious minded poet who died in 1256/1840 
after performing the pilgrimage to Mecca so that his wish, expressed in a well- 
known ode to the Prophet, was fulfilled 140 . Nasir himself, author of a volumi¬ 
nous Diwdn, died in Hyderabad in the early 1840’s. 

All of these writers, and many more smaller luminaries the sheer number of 
whom would be confusing for a modem reader, contributed in one way or 
another to the development of the Urdu language. But the last step in perfecting 
Urdu was made during the second Lucknow period by Imam-Bahs ‘Nasih’ 
(d. 1838). A tentmaker’s son from Faizabad, Nasih had no proper master but is 
considered to a certain extent to be a follower of Sauda. His pen-name, Nasih, 
‘who abolishes,’ points to his intention of surpassing everything written before 
Ms time 141 and of giving Urdu the final polish, so that he was rightly called 
the lion in the forest of eloquence’ 142 and imam-i lakhnawiyat , ‘Leader of the 
Lucknow style.’ His career was rather chequered; the swarthy, heavy-set man, 
fond of wrestling and endowed with an enormous appetite, if we can believe the 
tadldras , never stayed long at the Nawwab’s court but left Lucknow several 
times. He excelled in rubais and clever chronograms; Ms gazals and matnawis 
rarely evoke deeper feelings, notwithstanding, or perhaps due to, their technical 
brilliance. The poet had an excessive interest in artificial forms, and what he 
lacked in inspiration proper he made up by complicated conceits, pushing 
artificial perfection almost to absurdity. Obsolete and scurrilous words were 
weeded out, and the few Hindi words that were still used by poets were replaced 
by elegant Persian constructions. Where the gender of Urdu words was not 
yet fixed, Aasih established the rules; and here, the later Lucknow idiom may 
differ occasionally from the DelM style. The first of Nasih’s three diwdns is 
considered to be the best one; in the second, Laftar-i parisdn, ‘Scattered Book,’ 


136 Gaucxn n, p. 515f.; Bailey Nr. 124.— Gul-i ra‘na p. 230. 

GakCIN n ’ P* 272 ’ Halley Nr. 128; Blumhabdt 10 Nr. 177.—Gul-i ra‘na 
p. 278. 

138 Gabcin II, p. 418f; Bailey Nr. 126 mentions that he was the teacher of 
-Z q T Gu1 ^ J2. 115, 272m —Hitihab-i Kulliyat-i Sah Nasir, Meerut 1877. 

140 Gabcix HI, p. 225; Bailey Nr. 166.—Gul-i ra‘na, p. 3*22. 

140 GABcm III p. 97f. mentions a particularly beautiful ode in honour of the 
Prophet m Qasa id-i sahidi, Bareilly s.d. His Diwan was published, according to 
Garcin, Bareilly 1849.—Gul-i ra‘na, p. 332. 

142 G^ec^H^ D 41? AH5 ^ mansafe Ss ’‘ iri > ilL: Wali Iqbal tak p. 204 ff. 
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are found poems reflecting ids homelessness. He composed also some romances 
and maulud, religious poems on the Prophet’s birth 143 . 

With Nasih the sensual Lucknow style becomes formalized and looses its 
liveliness, although the poet, admirer of pomegranate-like breasts, may wish 
for pomegranate trees to be planted on his tomb, or may prefer the white leg 
and henna-dyed feet of his beloved who passes by his grave to the white candle 
and red roses which otherwise serve to decorate tombs. Difficulties did not 
exist for him: 

How difficult the stony ground may be: 

Wien the pen is used as adze, Nasih is not less than Kohkan. 

Zamin-i sanglah , 'stony ground’ is a technical term for difficult metres; Kohkan 
is Farhad, the unlucky lover of princess Sirin who dug up the rocks with his 
adze to lead a river of milk into her garden. Nasih’s pen can produce similar 
miracles: even the uncommenest and hardest metre can yield tasty and sweet 
verses. It was with Nasih that the word Urdu , though used first by Musfiafi 
for rehta poetry, became the generally accepted term for the poetical language 144 . 

Nasih had many disciples, some of whom continued his style. ‘Ali Ausat 
'Bask’ (1799-1867 in Kerbela) 145 , the author of the Urdu lexicon Nafs al- 
lugdt (1256/1840-1), is regarded as an authority for correct idioms and master 
of chronograms; two of his three poetical collections, Nazm-i mubdrak (1837) 
and Nazm-i girami (1846) are extant. Muhammad Wazir 'Wazir’ (d. 1854), 
an independent and Sufi-minded man, has been called 'the greatest of the 
minor poets of his time’ 146 ; Muhammad Biza 'Barq’ (d. 1857), noted for a 
voluminous Diwan with far-fetched metaphors, followed Wagid 'All Shah to 
Calcutta 147 . But Lucknow remained attractive even after its fall, and its 
charm, reflected in later novels, proved enticing enough to cause a poet like 
Imdad 'All 'Bahr’ (1810-1882) to return to his native place despite his poverty 
and a better life at the court of Bampur 148 . 

Urdu literary history often shows two poets working simultaneously and 
representing two approaches to poetry, one more natural, the other more 
sophisticated. Schiller’s discussion of naive and sentimental poetry can well be 
applied to Urdu literary history. In the long list of these syzygies of poets we 
find Mir and Sauda, Mushafi and Insa, Dauq and Galib, Dag and Amir, and, 
in the field of martiya- writing, Anis and Dabir. In Nasih’s time his poetical 
counterpart was Atis. 


143 Diwan-i Nasih, Lucknow 1923.—Kulliyat-i Nasih first Lucknow 1261 h/1845, 
1860. A most sumptuous, richly illuminated MS copy of Nasih’s Diwan is on 
display in the Pakistan National Museum, Karachi, NM 1966. 154. 

144 Bailey Nr. 134. 

145 Bailey Nr. 138. 

146 Garcin III, p. 292 mentions a Wazir, but probably a different person; Bailey 
Nr. 136a.—Gul-i ra'na p. 369. 

147 Bailey Nr. 139. 

148 Bailey Nr. 141. 
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Haidar ‘All '“Atis’ (d. 1847) 149 , like Nasih from Faizabad, was certainly more 
human than his compatriot who was largely inspired by enthusiasm for the 
language itself. Atis, a pupil of MushafI, was not a scholarly poet, but was rather 
inclined to mystical ideas. He gained much fame among the pazaZ-writers 
thanks to Ms fluent and charming style and his comparatively unassuming 
language. His best verses are tender and memorable: 


O God, give long life to the dark blue sky! 
It is the tent above the poor man’s tomb. 


* 


Once you put your foot into the garden of the world, 

Sit beside the thorn, 0 Atis, smiling like a rose! 

Atis wrote some gazal-i musalsal about a single theme, among which Ms 
graceful description of a moonlit night with the beloved comes closest to the 
Western concept of ErlebnislyriJc: > i£r " 


’Twas night of love with 
And God, He was kind: 
More blessed this night 
A conjunction of moon 
More radiant a Mght 
Betwixt heaven and earth 
Two moons faced each other 
Hot night, but a morning 
A nuptial night—and 
The mind full of joy, 

Our wordly love seemed 
The Mdden unveiled. 

It sounds like a dream 
It tells of a time 


the full moon’s charm; 
she was in my arm, 
than the Night of Might : 
and of Jupiter wMte! 
than daytime bright, 
a stream of light, 
on yonder sky, 
in Paradise Mgh! 
so sweet was the kiss, 
the heart filled with bliss, 
now true Love Divine, 
and real the sign. 

■what I have just sung . . . 
w T hen Atis -was young. 


As one of the best lyrical -writers in Urdu, Atis gathered around him a con¬ 
siderable number of disciples. The learned Wazlr ‘All ‘Saba’ (1795-1845) 150 , 
more artificial than his master, left a huge Diwan called Gunga-i arzu, ‘Bud 
of Wish.’ Sayyid Muhammad Khan ‘Rind’ (1797-1857) 151 , who had studied 
poetry in his hometown Faizabad under Idaliq, turned to a religious outlook, 
and died on the pilgrimage to Mecca. Nawwab Mirza Tasadduq Husain ‘Sauq’ 
(d. 1871) 162 is renowned for his four romantic matnawis which are ‘valueless as 
stories’ but enjoyable for their idiomatic language. His Bahar-i ‘isq, ‘Spring of 
Love’ shows Atar’s influence, while Mir Hasan’s Matnam influenced °his 


149 Gaecin I, p. 252; Bailey Nr. 133; Blumuabdt 10 Nr. 212.— Hat. tt.tt-r 
Bahiian Azami, Muqaddima-yi kalam-i Atis, Aligarh 1959—First Diwan Luek- 

w 5 S T n i lo I "T 1 ^ id l 6m 1847 —Kulliyat 1852 and several times, latest 
edition Karachi 1963—Intihab-i kalam, ed. I‘gaz Husain, Allahabad 1955—Atas 
ki sam ed. Dkutad (m Devanagari), Allahabad 1958— Matthews-Shackle Nr. 
U .—Golden Tradition, p. 212-216. 

150 Bailey Hr. 136. 

“1 id ‘ ^ 7 '~^ dasta „- i ‘^9 Cawnpore 1851, 1867, Lucknow 1881. 

i . JNr. loo. Zahr-i ‘isq Cawnpore 1862; the four matnawis Lucknow 1869. 
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Laddai-i ‘isq, 'Taste of Love. 5 —We may further mention in this group a certain 
Aga Haggu 'Saraf,' 153 who tried to avoid words which might offend a Muslim's 
ear and hence wrote poetry without the traditional imagery of wine-worship, 
a process by which his verses probably did not become more palatable. 

The most important member of Atis’s group is the Hindu Daya Sankar Kaul 
'Naslm' (1811-1343) 154 , (not to be confused with Muhammad Asgar 'AH 
'Naslm, 5 who had translated the Arabian Nights into Urdu). He wrote his 
famous mainawl Gulzar-i Naslm 'Zephir's Rose-garden 5 in 1837, based on Nihal 
Cand's prose version of the Madkab-i ' isq , in the hope to become as successful 
as Mir Hasan. Garcin de Tassy's translation made this book as 'Rose of Baka- 
wali 5 known in Europe. Its contents, 'shorn of its many episodes and digressions, 5 
are, in Sadiq's words: 

the adventures of Prince Tag ul-Muluk in the fairyland in search of Gul-i Baka- 
w r all, a flower the magical touch of which will restore his father’s eyesight. During 
his adventures, he falls in love with. Bakawali, and having surreptitiously ex¬ 
changed rings with her, as she lay asleep, returns home with the flower. Dis¬ 
guised as a man, the fairy discovers Tag ul-Muluk. They are surprised by Baka- 
wali’s mother and separated, but after numerous adventures in the magic forest 
their paths converge, and they are happily married. Further complications follow. 
Bakawali, summoned to the court of Raga Indar ... betrays her love for Tag 
ul-Muluk, and is cast into a temple, the lower part of her body turned to stone. 
Meanwhile, a princess named Oaturwati falls in love with Tag ul-Muluk, and 
being apprised of his love for Bakawali, has the temple pulled down. As ordained 
by Raga Indar, Bakawali is reborn, now in humble surroundings, and after 
seventeen years of waiting, the prince is united to his wife again. A pendant to 
the main theme is provided by the marriage of Bahrain, the vizier’s son, with 
Husn Ara, a fairy rescued by Tag ul-Muluk from demons in the magical forest 155 . 

Naslm's style is much more artificial than Mir Hasan's; he introduces more 
erotic motifs and long extended scenes which are irrelevant to the story itself, 
and lacks the romantic realism which makes Mir Hasan's Matnawl so lovable. 
Still, some of the details—like the description of the elderly courtesan with her 
well-trained cat and mouse, and some particularly charming demons—make 
the story quite attractive. 


Besides producing a considerable amount of elegant, licentious, and not 
exactly pious poetry, Lucknow is also the place where the mariiya came into 
full bloom. This is but natural in a Shia environment. M artiy a-writmg in Indo- 
Pakistan goes back to the Qutbshahl kings (see p. 155); in the North we can 


153 id. Nr. 135. His rather insipid Matnawl in praise of the British (1867) Sikoh-i 
Firang, ed. Dr. E. Brelwi, Oriental College Magazine Mareh-June 1973, Lahore. 

154 Baxley Nr. 132.—Ed. Sawed Muhammad Manzub ‘Ml! RizwI, Allahabad 
1927; ed. Sayyid RafIq Husain, Allahabad 1960; ed. Rased Hasan Khan, Delhi 
1905 .—French compte-rendu: in Gabcin de Tassy, Allegories, recits poetiques et 
chants populates traduits de l’arabe, du persan, de rhindoustam et du turc, 
Paris, 2 1876. 

155 Sadiq, p. 139f. 
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expect Persian martiyas to become popular after Humayun’s return from Iran 
(1554), when a steady stream of poets from the Shiite Safavid kingdom came 
to the Mughal courts 156 . Hymns in honour of the imams and threnodies about 
the sad fate of Husain exist in almost all Diwans of the Indo-Persian poets, 
particularly powerful in ‘Urfl’s poetry; but the development of the popular 
forms has not yet been fully traced. Martiya-like poetry appears in Sindhi 
shortly after 1700, and at approximately the same time Eazli is credited with 
the first known Urdu work of this kind in the North, a book which consists, 
however, mainly of prose with inserted verses. It is the highly persianized 
Karbal Katha , or Deh Maglis, ‘Ten Sessions,’ written in 1731 based on Husain 
Wa/iz-i Kasifi’s Raiizat as-suhada 9 and is meant to be read during the first 
ten days of the month of Muharram 157 . 

Dakhni martiyas were either strophic or written in monorhymed gasida-like 
form; in Delhi, then, Sauda wrote his numerous impressive martiyas in six- 
lined stanzas (rhyme schema aaaabb), the so-called musaddas , which was to 
remain the vehicle for this genre throughout the next two centuries. Then, the 
Urdu martiya developed on two parallel lines. One group of poets came from 
the family of Mir Zafiik, Mir Hasan’s father. Mir Hasan’s three sons were poets, 
the middle one, Qalxq (1774-1804) being the most outstanding martiya - 
writer 158 . Since he lost his father as a little boy, his poetical instruction was 
mainly carried out by Mushafl. galiq’s son Babar ‘All ‘Anis’ (1802-1874) 
completed his father’s work. 

0allq and his contemporary Muzaffar Husain ‘Zamir’ (d. 1848) 159 developed 
the detailed description of various scenes in the martiya , which was now 
extended up to a thousand lines. The poets concentrated on depicting single 
scenes, faithful to the descriptions in classical poetry, and rarely built up a 
logically connected story. Nature and its cruelty was described in ever new 
variations, and the scenes on the battlefield of Kerbela gained if not in true 
realism then in expressiveness by the use of a pseudo-scientific description of 
all kinds of weapons, war tactics, etc. That the authors ‘confused anachronisti- 
cally the emotional and social, and to a large extent geographical, milieu of 
the 1st/7th century Iraq with 19th century Awadh’ 159a seems, to me, not more 
blameworthy than European painters’ representation of biblical scenes in 
Flemish or Italian environment. The school of Qaliq is credited with a more 
pathetic and touching style, while Zamir showed his erudition by infusing 
learned allusions into his descriptions. 

156 Cf. Batjsani, p. 160, 169. 

157 Garcxn I, p. 457; Zaxdi Nr. 9.—ed. Dr. Mxjhtabuddin Ahmad and Mat.tr- 
Ram, Patna 1965. 

Gabcxn II, p. 189, his brother Hulq (id. p. 200) was also a martiya- writer. — 
Bailey Nr. 129. 

158 Gaugin' III, p, 333 mentions also a Mhragnama, written in 1812.— Baxley 
Nr. 130. 

158a El IH, 19 (Aziz Ahmad). 
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This contrast continued in the following generation. When Anls, coming from 
Faizabad, reached Lucknow, the learned Salamat 'All ‘Dabir’ (1803-1875) 160 
had already established a good position at court. He was the unsurpassable 
master of high-flown description, excelling in the minute depiction of arms 
and horsemanship and describing events with fantastic hyperbole. His martiyas, 
which reach seventy to hundred stanzas, show a superior imagination. Thus 
he sings of the intolerable heat which enhanced the suffering of the Prophet’s 
descendants before the final battle: 

The birds, like fabled phoenix, have become rare, 
the beasts dejected sit by the burning river, 
though not a wing flaps in the desolate air. 
that prince among the faithful alone stands there. 

No shadow, hot the sun, what cruel heat! 

No drop of water, and the thirst is great. . . iei . 

Anls followed his father Lfaliq’s style, and the elegance of his wording and 
pliability of his sentences distinctly show that he belonged to a family whose 
profession for several generations was poetry-writing. His martiyas altogether 
comprise well over 100.000 lines and are highly praised for the fine descriptions 
of nature, and a simpler, less grandiose, imagery 162 . 

The comparison between Dabir, the erudite, and Anls, the more human 
poet, was a favourite topic of literary criticism in Urdu; each of them had 
thousands of followers. At the beginning of the century, Maulana Sibil in his 
Muwazana-yi Anls 6 Dabir gave preference to Anls, a judgment to which most 
recent critics would probably subscribe. Both poets survived the fall of Luck¬ 
now and wandered through India, acclaimed by their admirers wherever they 
recited their poems. Anls later settled in Hyderabad, and numerous members 
of his family continued the tradition of martiya -writing to the 20th century 16 ®. 


160 Bailey Nr. 153.—El H, 73 with good bibliography.— Tabit Bazawi, 
]3avat~i Dabir, Lahore I 1913, II 1915. 

161 Golden Tradition, p. 270. „ _ 

b aile y Nr 152.—See El I, p. 508.— Mibza Ga‘fab Aii Khax Atab 
Lakhnawi, Anls kl martiya nigari, Lucknow 1951,-MApiUB Ahbababadi, 
Mahasin-i kalam-i Anis, in: Urdu Quarterly, 49/1973, 3-4 p. 5-148, Anisl\uniber, 

Karachi ATU._Ruh-i Anis, ed. Mas c ud Hasax Rizwi, Allahabad 1 931, Lucknow 

*1956 (selection).—'Waqi‘at-i Karbala, arranged by Manzub ‘All Kakobato, 
Lucknow 1342 h/ 1923 .—Kuba‘iyat-i Mir Anis, ed. Sayyid Muhaiemad Abbas, 
Lucknow 1948.—Golden Tradition, p. 269-272.—The fault-finding AbdotGapub 
Khan ‘Nassah’ published in 1879 two Intihab-i nuqs for both Anis and Dabir, 
criticising their poetical mistakes. (Nassah also produced a complete list of Hindi^ 
stani poets, arranged alphabetically by their tahallus, Suhan-i suara, Lucknow 

18 m'Ams’ brother Mir Muhammad Nawwab Munis (d. 1875) (Burn Nr. 154) 
was likewise a noted martiyago and used to recite his elegies with great force; they 
consist of two volumes, while Anis’s collection comprises ve vo umes m p ■■ 
4nis’s son Hursid ‘All Nafis (d. 1901) (Bailey Nr. 158) followed the family tradi- 
tn, and SS^dson ‘Ali Muhammad ‘Arif (1861-1916) (B = Nr^O) 
who was brought up in his house, resembles him m the style of his elegies 
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Modem critics from Saksena to Sadiq have dwelt rather extensively upon 
the development of the martiya. They sometimes tend to blame the lacrimous 
scenes and the fact that Husain is shown as tearful and pitiable rather than as 
an actual hero. But from the very beginning of Shia literature in tenth century 
Arabic countries weeping for Husain was regarded as the safest way to Paradise; 
and Shia prose works in Arabic and later in Persian reflect this very attitude 
which was then poetically overstressed by the Urdu poets. The tremendous 
success of martiyas during the 19th century is, however, probably not only due 
to the heated Shiite enthusiasm of the Lucknow rulers and their subjects. It 
may well be that the remembrance of the great deeds and the sufferings of the 
early Islamic heroes strengthened in their self-consciousness the inhabitants 
of a country in which the traditional national and social order was breaking 
down and helped them to survive under the increasing pressure when the 
‘infidels’ intruded upon the land of the Muslims. The martiya thus voiced the 
feelings of the suffering faithful, just as in present-day Iran it fulfills a highly 
political function. The curses flung at Yazid and his tyrannic helpers are meant 
for the oppressors who shed innocent Muslim blood. 

Modem critics agree that the descriptive martiya which, though offering series 
of rather unconnected sombre pictures and heart-rending scenes, comes close to 
epical poetry, and is therefore more likely to appeal to the modern, and even to a 
Western, mind than fragile or frivolous lyrics with complicated word-webs or ro¬ 
mantic, fanciful matnawis. The martiya , which strikes us as a series of ballads 
around one central theme, is meant, according to the modernists, to infuse en¬ 
thusiasm to awake sympathy with the suffering children of the Prophet and hence 
with suffering mankind in general; the early mariiyas where the bereaved moth¬ 
er s grief is expressed in such touching and simple words are good examples for 
this point. The martiya offered the poet an opportunity to display his religious, 
or more generally, his ethical ideals by combining pathos and simplicity. The use 
of the six-line stanza paved the way for modern strophic poetry. The Urdu- 
speaking public became used to connecting this form with religious fervour and 
spiritual elevation. That is why Hall, and following him Iqbal and Cakbast, 
poured their messages into the form of musaddas: the inherited mode of ex¬ 
pression exactly fitted the contents of their national-religious teac hin gs. 


he turned after first composing lyrics.—Anls’s nephews, Mirza Ta'assuq (d. 1891) 
(Gabcix III, p. 192; Bailey Nr. 156) and Husain Mirza Tsq (Gakcest II, p. 46; 

alley -u r. 15 7 ), the sons of Uns, continued the family tradition of mainly elegiac 
poetry, and their nephew, Anis’s son-in-law Mustafa Mirza Basid (1845-1917) 
(Bailey Nr. 159) followed the same line. 
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5. The Beginnings of Prose Literature 164 

The tadkira--w liters usually leave the reader with the impression that Urdu in 
its high time consisted exclusively of poetry. Poetry, no doubt, has remained 
the major vehicle of expression even to our own day; its function in a society 
w T here large parts of the population are illiterate cannot be overrated: it is 
easily memorized and permits greater variety of expression than normal prose. 
A well-said verse, containing an apt description or incisive criticism, could 
spread in a few days through the whole country and incite feelings of loyalty, 
love, or hatred. Poetry being more memorable than prose most Indo-Muslim 
languages found their first outlet in poetry. When prose was used, it tended to be 
clumsy, and the first writings of the Dec card saints can hardly be called works of 
art. Even a highly praised work like Sab Ras is heavily indebted to the high- 
flown Persian style that prevailed all over the Muslim East and the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Popular prose was, of course, always there; romantic fairy-tales or heroic 
legends were never lacking, although even those were more often than not 
converted into poetry. The specific genre of folk-stories and tales in Muslim 
India is called ddstan. It used to be told by the dastan-go or qissa-h w dn (the 
QissahPani bazaars in Peshawar and other cities are reminiscences of this custom), 
and the profession of dastan-go remained alive until the 1930’s. The ddstan , or 
popular novel, can be romantic, amorous, or heroic, and is sometimes tinged 
with Sufi thought; it usually develops in framework tales and on repetitive 
patterns. The compositional connections between the single parts of the ddstan 
are usually weak, hence many variants can be infused into the story 165 . Its 
general theme is the struggle of good and noble heroes against the powers of evil, 
whether this is reflected in the Muslim’s fight against the infidels, or in the 
adventures of a knight who rescues a lady from the clutches of her demon lover. 
There is little characterization in the figures. They are rather stereotype: good 
and bad, friendly and inimical. Out of the basic story numerous secondary 
stories can grow, and the details become more and more important: by indul¬ 
ging in the description of every piece of weapon, or jewelry, or elaborating the 
garbs of each demon to the smallest detail the narrator tries to create the il- 

164 General surveys: Hikaya (Urdu), El III, 375ft. (Aziz Ahmad); Rati c a 
Sultana, Urdu natr ka agaz aur irtiqa, 19. sadi ke awa’il tak, Hyderabad s.d. 
(after 1960); A. S. ~Sucho6ev, Od dastana k romanu; Iz istorii ehudozestvennoj 
prozy urdu XIX veka, Moscou, Nauka 1971; Ralph Russell, The Development 
of the Modern Novel in Urdu, in: The Novel in India, its Birth and Development, 
ed. T. W. Clark, London 1970; Dr. Syed Abdullah, Mir Amman se Abdul flaqq 
tak (essais), Lahore 1965; Dr. Gian Cand Gain, Urdu kl natri dastanen, Karachi, 
ATU, 1954; Kalimuddin Ahmad, Urdu zaban aur fani dastangol, Lucknow 1965; 
Wiqar Azim, Hamari dastanen, Rampur 1968; Dr. F arman Fathpuri, Urdu ki 
manzum dastanen, Karachi ATU s.d. (after 1954). 

165 See Glebov-Suchocev, p. 48-50. 
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lusion of reality. Often, the heroes are helped by supernatural powers, but not 
to such an extent that we forget their innate greatness and heroic attitude. 

The most famous among the ddstdns is that of Amir Hamza 166 , the Prophet's 
uncle, a story which begins with his childhood and thus gives the narrator ample 
opportunity to tell fabulous stories about the mighty Persian king Nusirwan. 
The story must have been popular in the Subcontinent from the days of Mahmud 
of Ghazna, as it is known also in other parts of the Islamic world; it was elab¬ 
orated in writing in Persian prose during Akbar’s reign, when it was also lavish¬ 
ly illustrated. The story, enlarged in the course of time, delighted generations of 
Indian Muslims, who saw here the true expression of Islamic heroism. A ‘Hindu¬ 
stani’ version of the Dastan-i Hamza w r as composed in 1801 by Muhammad 
Halil ‘All Khan ‘Ask 167 ,’ and its most famous Urdu version was printed in 
Lucknow in 1887. The most elaborate Urdu tale based on this topic, comprising 
some forty volumes, appeared again in Lucknow in 1917—to read it aloud 
would take years. 

The tradition of dastan remained alive when the Urdu writers began to write 
something comparable to novels. A typical example of a dastan on higher level 
is the last great traditional prose work in Urdu, Fasdna-yi ‘ aga’ib ‘Wondrous 
Tale,’ by Ragab ‘All Reg ‘Surur’ (ca. 1781-1867) 168 , written in 1824, when the 
author, exiled from the Lucknow court, tried to amuse himself in Cawnpore. 
The Fasana-yi ‘ agd’ib is a typical tale of traditional style, written in highly 
flowery Urdu; it tells the story of the noble prince Gan-i ‘Alam who, moved by 
his parrot’s praise, falls in love with princess Anguman Ara and has to undergo 
many adventures. Its main interest lies in the sophisticated and brilliant descrip¬ 
tions of life and society in Lucknow, descriptions in which the author veiled his 
longing for home, and offered his readers an elegant environment which was 
well known to them and which they could relish. Against this realistic back¬ 
ground one sees most unrealistic adventures developing.—Surur also wrote 
other books, including one on epistolography (insa’), in ‘now obsolete style,’ 
further a translation of the Arabian Nights ( Sabistdn-i Surur , ‘Night-Chamber of 
Joy’), and he retold Firdosfs Sdhndma in mixed poetry and prose {Surur-i 
sultdni). In the Fasana-yi ‘ agd’ib he could not help scoffing at the simplicity of 


166 Last ed. Lucknow 1960, Graz. 

167 Garcin I, p. 236, where also other translations and abbreviations are men¬ 
tioned. 

168 Garcin III, p. 188f. mentions various editions up to 1870, among them an 
illustrated one, printed 1866. It was even versified twice.—Crit. ed. W. Nassau 
Lees, Calcutta 1868,* ed. Muhammad Mahmud Rizwl Mahmur, Allahabad 1928.— 
Sayyid Zamir Hasan Dihlawi, Fasana-i ‘aga’ib ka tanqldl mutala‘a, Delhi 1963.— 
Surur’s Fasana-i ‘ibrat was edited by S. Mas'ud Hasan Rizwi, Lucknow 1957.— 
His Insa-i Surur ed. Mir Ahmad ‘Al! Murza’!, Lucknow 1879.—Sabistan-i Surur 
Lucknow 1887 in 4jvols.—Surur-i sultanl, translated from Tawakkul Beg’s Persian 
abridgment of the Sahnama, Lucknow 1852. Slightly earlier, another version of the 
Sahnama in Urdu verse, called Husruwan-i ‘again, based on the same abridgment, 
was completed by Muucand and ed. by Gulam Haidar, Calcutta 1846 and often. 
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the style of his elder contemporary Mir Amman, who had refold the folktale of 
the Four Dervishes and was one of the authors who tried to introduce a new, 
lively, and realistic prose style in Urdu. But it took quite a while before this 
style, first practised in Calcutta, was accepted in Delhi and finally even in 
Lucknow. 

When discussing the beginnings of Urdu prose in the North once more one has 
to give credit to the mystics and theologians. The religious leaders of 18th cen¬ 
tury Delhi used Urdu not only for poetical purposes but sometimes also in prose. 
Shah Waliullah still felt that Persian was the language in which the Qur’an should 
be made intelligible for his compatriots; but two of his four sons, Raffuddin 
(1759—1818) and ‘Abdul Qadir (1753-1813) undertook the venture of trans¬ 
lating the Holy Book into Urdu 169 . ‘Abdul Qadir’s Mudih al-qur’cm , ‘Explainer 
of the Qur’an’ (chronogram 1207 = 1790) is a beautiful paraphrase of the sacred 
text in the current language, called by the author ‘Hindustani,’ quite different 
from the flowery style of the poets, which he still called VeAta 170 .’ This trans¬ 
lation immediately attracted the interest of European scholars and missionar¬ 
ies. One wonders whether the two Delhi theologians were inspired to produce 
their translations not only by their father’s example but also by the fact that 
in the 18th century the first Hindustani translations of the Bible were under¬ 
taken on behalf of Protestant missionaries: as early as 1741 the Saxonian Ben¬ 
jamin Schultze had made translations of the Old and New Testaments, to which 
he attached a Hindustani grammar 171 . Almost contemporary with the first 
printings of the Urdu translations of the Qur’an is Henry Martyn’s Hindustani 
translation of the New Testament, produced with the help of native informants, 
which was first issued in 1814, and saw many editions 172 . 

Closely connected with the reform movement of Shah Waliullah, but likewise 
with the tariqa muhammadiyya of Mir Dard’s family, was the movement of the 
Mugdhidm , ‘who lead the Holy War,’ initiated by Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly 173 
and Shah Waliullah’s grandson Isma‘il Sahid, who became the theological 
advisor to the movement. Both lost their lives in 1831 against the Sikh in the 
Northwestern Frontier. Isma‘il Sahid has written down the teachings of his ma¬ 
ster in Persian and Urdu; his Taqwiyat al-iman ‘Strengthening of the Faith’ is 

189 Abdijl Haqq, Purani Urdu men Qur’an-i sarif ke targume aur tafsiren, in: 
Urdu, January 1937. See also: K. A. Fabuqi, Urdu men Wahhabi Adah, New 
Delhi, 1969. 

170 Gabcin I, p. 76; see Bailey Nr. 200.—Printed Houghly 1829, Lucknow 1847, 
Bombay 1853 and often. For translations of the Qur’an see BM p. 174-178, and 
id. p. 11. 

171 Zaidi Nr. 2, 3: Novum Jesu Christi Testamentum in Linguam Indostanicam 
Translatum, ed. D. Jo. Haur. Callenberg, Halle 1748; Psalterium Davidis . . 
Halle 1747.— Schxjlt ze also composed a tract in refutation of the Koran in the 
Dakhni dialect, Halle 1744. 

172 See Gabcin I, p. 470; about him see: Constance E. Pad wick, Henry 
Martyn, Confessor of the Faith, London 1923. 

173 Gabcin m, p. 32-37.—G. R. Mehb, Sayyid Ahmad Sahid, Lahore 1954, 
2 vols. 
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one of the textbooks of those who were later wrongly called the Indian Wahha¬ 
bis 174 . The two reformers taught the importance of man’s practical activities so 
that‘ arml-i salih, ‘useful action’ becomes both a religious and a civic duty. Be¬ 
sides his main works, Ismail Sahid composed smaller tracts and some mystical 
poetry in Urdu 175 . 

His n um erous disciples continued his reformist movements in India, and were 

responsible for the production of a vast religious literature. In order to reach the 

masses, they adopted the Urdu language as their medium and were incidentally 

ins tr um ental in promoting the growth of a simple, direct, and vigorous style 176 . 

Ahmad Brelwx’s disciples, most prominently Sayyid ‘Abdullah of Calcutta 177 , 
helped in re-editing and printing ‘Abdul Qadir’s translation of the Qur’an along 
with his brother ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s commentary and popularized that type of print 
in which the Arabic text of the Holy Book is accompanied by an interlinear 
Urdu version. It should further be remembered that one of the leading poets 
of the 19th century, Mo’min (s. p. 221), was related to the group around Sayyid 
Ahmad by various ties; this author of charming love-lyrics composed also some 
heroic matnawls in Urdu in support of the cause of the mugakidin. 

Among the religious leaders of the following decades whose work helped to 
extend the use of Urdu prose we may mention Karamat ‘All (d. 1873) 178 , who 
was active mainly in Bihar and Bengal and tended toward a more Sufi-minded 
interpretation of Islam than the ‘Wahhabis’ did; Haggi Imdadullah, who settled 
in Mecca after 1857, wrote in Urdu about Sufi themes and the importance of the 
Holy War 179 . 

But the growing impact of the British in every aspect of life induced at least 
some of the Indian Muslims to co-operate with their new masters and to help 
them to understand the affairs of the country by describing the ‘realities of 
Hindustan,’ Haqiqathd-yi Hindustan, as Safiq Aurangabad! called his book, 
written in Persian in 1789 180 . The British found that they needed much help in 
linguistic matters. For practical purposes Urdu had to develop a prose-style 
which was intelligible for those who lacked the traditional Islamic education. 

The first centre of this new Urdu prose was Fort William, Calcutta, founded 
in 1800 by the East India Company. The attempts of the Fort William trans¬ 
lators and the extent of their influence on the growth of Urdu prose have lately 
been somewhat belittled, because the Urdu they produced was meant for young 
Britishers who had to acquire a general practical knowledge for administrative 

174 Gabcest H, p. 52 ff,* Bailey Nr. 199.—English translation of the first part of 
Taqwiyat ul-iman by Sahamat £ Ali in JRAS XIII, 1843, p. 316ff. 

175 For further details see M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, Montreal—London 
1968, p. 445ff. His matnawi Silk-i nur printed 1873. 

178 El n, p. 282. 

177 Gabcxn I, p. 81-87. 

178 El H, p. 805ff. 

179 El HI, p. 1174. 

180 Stobey Nr. 1165. His useful anthology, Camanistan-i su‘ara, ed. ‘Abdul 
Haqq, Aurangabad, ATU, 1928. 
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purposes, and not for native speakers of the language, who loved a high-flown 
and poetical style studded with allusions to classical themes 181 . Still, their 
achievements certainly deserve a place of honour in the history of modem Urdu. 
Dr. John B. Gilchrist of Edinburgh (d. 1841), whose ‘Hindustani Dictionary’ 
appeared in 1787—1790 and whose ‘Grammar of the Hindoostani Language’ 
(1796) belongs to the first attempts to teach Urdu to foreigners was the moving 
spirit during the first years of Fort William College 182 . He gathered around him 
writers from all over India who were able to produce a comparatively simple 
Urdu style, pragmatic, and easy to grasp, intelligible to British officers and 
merchants who had no use for poetry or for the involved sentences of elegant 
persianizing prose. In order to produce the necessary textbooks, a printing- 
office was attached to the college 183 . 

The hea d-munsM among the writers of Fort William was the Delhi-born Mir 
Ser ‘All ‘Afsos’ (1736-1809) 184 . Via Patna he came to Lucknow, wiiere he 
enjoyed the favour of Mirza (5-aw r anbaht; after various journeys through India 
he joined the East India Company in 1800. Besides being a poet of sorts, Afsos 
translated the favourite book of all Persian-reading people, e.g. Sakli’s Guli - 
stan, into Urdu ( Bag-i Urdu, chronogram 1214 = 1800, printed 1802). More 
important for the British and in fact commissioned by them was his Ardyis-i 
mahfil, ‘Decoration of the Assembly’, an account of the history and sociology of 
early India, completed in 1805 and printed three years later. Though based on 
Sugan Rae’s Huldsat at-tawdrih (1695), it contains also original material and is 
an interesting source for early Indian history. 


181 Thus Sadiq, p. 210£f. 

182 J. B. Gilchrist, A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third 
of Vol um e First of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Calcutta 1796; id. The 
Oriental Linguist, an easy and familiar introduction to the popular Language of 
Hindoostan . . . Calcutta 1798, 2 1802; id. Stranger’s infallable East-India Guide, or 
Hindoostanee Multum in Parvo, as a grammatical Compendium of the grand 
popular and military Language of all India (long, but improperly called the Moors 
or Moorish Jargon) (Roman characters). London 1820.—Even earlier was J. 
Ferguson, A Dictionary of the Hindostani, I English-Hindostani, n Hindostani - 
English. To which is prefixed a Grammar of the Hindostan Language, London 1773 
(Roman characters). 

183 Muhammad c Atiq Siddiqi, Gilchrist aur uska ‘ahd, Aligarh, ATIJ, 1962; 
Origins of Modem Hindustani Literature, Source Material: The Gilchrist Letters, 
Aligarh 1963; S. R. Kidwai, Gilchrist and the ‘language of Hindustan,’ New Delhi 
1972.—Cf. also the titles of his publications in BM p. 99-100.—See also: Sayyid 
Muhammad, Arbab-i natr-i Urdu, Hyderabad 1937. 

184 Garcin I, p. 120-136; Bailey Nr. 190; MM Nr. 134; Blumhardt IO Nr. 
39.—The Rose Garden of Hindoostan; translated from Shykh Sadee’s original 
Nursery or Persian Goolistan of Sheeraz, by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos ..., Calcutta 
1802, 2 vols.—Araish-i muhfil, being a history in the Hindoostanee language of the 
Hindoo princes of Dihlee from Joodishtur to Pith our a. Compiled from the Khoola- 
sut-ool-Hind and other authorities . .., Calcutta 1808; Reedit, by W. Nassau 
Lees, Calcutta 1863.—The Araish-i-mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, 
literally transl. from the Oordoo by M. H. Court, Allahabad 1871, Calcutta 2 1882. 
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la Ms quality as head -munsM Afsos had to edit translations and tales written 
by his colleagues, among them Madhab-i ‘isq, ‘Religious way of Love, 5 told by 
MunshiMhal feud , wMeh contains the story of Gul-i Bakawali, later poetically 
elaborated by Nasim (see p. 199) 185 . The Persian original of Nihal Cand’s version 
was written in 1712 by one ‘Izzatullah Bangali, based on an Indian tale.— 
Afsos also polished Tapis’s Bahdr-i danis and Bahadur ‘Ali Husainx’s abridged 
prose version of Mir' Hasan’s Matnawi (1803), which was published under the 
title Natr-i benazir, ‘Incomparable Prose,’ thus alluding to the hero’s name, 
Benazir 186 . 

Mazhar 4 All Khan 'Wila 187 / a disciple of Musbafi and Tapis, translated many 
Persian texts, among them the historical work Tdrih-i Ser Scihi (1805). The 
Lncknow-bom Kazim 4 AH 'Gawan’ 188 produced an Urdu version of Sakuntak 
(1802); a free translation of the Hitopadesa under the name of Ahlaq4 hindl 
'Indian ethics’ on the basis of the Persian Mufarrih al-qulub, 'Tranquillizer of 
Hearts/ by Mir Bahadur 'Ali Husain!, appeared at the same time 189 , and Ikram 
'All rendered the complicated Arabic 'Epistles of the Ihwan-i Safa’ into Urdu 
(1810) 190 . 

An Urdu Grammar in verse, as produced by Maulwi Amanatullah 'Saida 191 , 5 
strikes us as of doubtful value, although Arabic grammar had been taught in 
Tndm always on the basis of long grammatical poems. But Saida translated also 
Dawwani’s florid Ahldq-i Galall and produced a simple translation of the Qur’an 
(1804). His Baramasan , 'Twelve Months/ gives an account of Indian customs. 

Looking at the list of translations which were produced and often freely 
rendered by the writers of Fort William, one is not surprised to see that one of 

185 Gooli Bukawulee, a tale translated from the Persian by Moonshee Nihal 
Chund, Calcutta 1804, Calcutta 2 1814 rev. by T. Roebuck.— Garcin II, p. 468 
gives various editions of the story.— Bailey Nr. 192.—Last edition Allahabad 
1927.—Transl. by R. P. Anderson Delhi 1851; by Bawa. Ohaggu Singh, Lahore 
1895;—Another typical work is Nemcand, Qissa-yi Gul o sanaubar, Bombay 
1864; Rose et cypres, conte traduite de l’hindoustani by Garcin de Tassy, 1861. 

186 Bailey Nr. 189; Zaidi Nr. 25.—Nusri Benuzeer, or a prose version by Meer 
Buhadoor Ulee, of the Sihr ool buyan, an enchanting fairy tale in Hindoostanee 
verse, by Meer Husun, composed for the use of the Hindoostanee students in the 
college of Fort William, under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, Calcutta 
1803.—The Nasr-i-benazir, or the Incomparable prose of Mir Hasan, literally 
translated into English by M. H. Court, Calcutta 2 1889; The Nasr i Benazir. An 
Eastern fairy tale transl. ... by C. W. Bowdler Bell, Calcutta 1871. 

187 Garcin II, p. 297; Bailey Nr. 195; Blumhardt IO Nr. 41.— Wila’s Urdu 
work on Ser Sah was translated into Persian by ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani, 1865. 

188 Garcin H, p. 92; Bailey Nr. 194.—Suckoontula, or the Fatal Ring, 1830.— 
Gawan was also the main editor of the selections from the writings of Sauda, 
1810, and of the Kulliyat-i Mir, 1811. 

189 Ukhlaq i Hindee, or Indian ethics, transl. of a Persian version of the . .. 
Hitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhajdoor Ulee, Calcutta 1803; other 
editions followed. 

190 Garcin H, p. 8ff; Ba i ley Nr. 196.—For more translations see BM 127—28. 

191 Garcin H, p. 101f; cf. his analysis of his Sarf-i Urdu in JA 1837. Bailey Nr. 
197. 
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the favourites of Oriental lore, several times retold in Dakhni, appears again in 
a new garb. It is the 6 Aydr-i danis, 'Touchstone of Knowledge/ Abu’l-FazFs 
Persian elaboration of Husain Wa'iz-i KasifFs Persian Anwar-i Sukaill , 'Lights 
of Canopus/ which in fact goes back to Indian sources. Its new Urdu version 
was published by Hafizuddm Ahmad, later head -munsM in Delhi, as Hirad- 
afrdz 'What illuminates the Intellect 5 (1803), and issued in a revised edition of 
two volumes by T. Roebuck (Calcutta 1815) 192 . But even after this translation 
quite a number of new versions of the old tales were produced in Indo-Pakistan. 
Another book of a similar moralist character, and also of Sanskrit origin, is the 
Tutlnama , 'The Parrot's Book 193 / first brought into Persian by NahsabI in the 
14th century, and elaborated in Dakhni by Gawwasi (see p. 146). Its most suc¬ 
cessful Urdu adaptation is Mir Muhammad-Bahs Haidari’s (d. 1823) Told 
Kahdnl (1801) 194 , based on a 17th century version by Muhammad Qadiri; it was 
often printed and later translated into Sindhi. Haidari translated also Husain 
Waiz-i KasifFs Rauzat as-suhadd 5 as Gul-i magfirat 'Rose of Forgiveness 5 
(1812) 195 . This textbook of pious Shia lore connected with the tragedy of Ker- 
bela had been translated into Dakhni in the late 17th century by a certain 
Wall (not the famous poet, as was assumed formerly); it formed also the basis 
of FazlFs Karbal Kathd . Haidari was one of the most fertile translators of Fort 
William; his widely read Ardyis-i mahfil deals with the tales about the Arab 
model of generosity, Hatim at-Ta’i, so popular in India 196 ; and besides other 
historical and ethical works he collected a 'Bouquet of Stories/ the Chddasta-yi 
Haidari 197 . 

192 Translated into the Hindoostanee language, by Mouluvee Hufeez god-Been 
Uhmud from the Uyar Danish . . ., ed. T. Roebuck, Calcutta 1815.—girad-afroz, 
new ed. of the Hindustani text by E. B. Eastwick, Hertford 1857.—Other trans¬ 
lations appeared in 1822 and 1838.— Garcin I, p. 149f.; Bailey Nr. 191; Blum- 
habdt IO Hr. 86.—A certain Sa c duddln had earlier produced a translation of 
Anwar-i suhaili, see Zaidi Nr. 21.—For an edition of the Bustan-i hikmat, Lucknow 
1254 h/1838 see Blumhardt IO Nr. 87. 

193 Ed. and transl. by F. Gladwin, London 1801. 

194 Garcin I, p. 550; B aile y Nr. 187; Zaidi Nr. 26.—Tota Kuhanee. A transla¬ 
tion into the Hindoostanee tongue of the popular Persian tale, entitled Tootee 
Namee, by Sueyud Huedur Bukhshi Hueduree, Calcutta 1804.— Ed. Duncan 
Forbes, London 1852, 1862, etc.; ed. Lahore 1963.—Transl. George Small, 
London 1875.—Russian translation by M. P. Klagina-Kondrat’jeva, Moscou 
1933. 

195 Gooli Mughfirut, or the Flower of forgiveness ..., 1812; French translation; 
Les Seances de Haidari, recits historiques et elegiaques sur la vie et le mort des 
principaux martyrs musulmans, ouvrage trad, de 1 hindoustani, par M. 1 abbe 
Bertrand . . . suivie de l’elegie de Miskrn, traduite de la meme langue, P ar _M- 
Garcin de Tassy, Paris 1845.—For more translations of works of Husain Wa'iz 

see BM, p. 123-124. ^ , 

196 Araesay mehfeel ... by Sueed Hydurbux Hydree, Calcutta?, Bombay 
1845; ed. Hamad an! Dihlawi, Calcutta 1809; James Atkinson, Calcutta 1818; 
Abdus Salam, Calcutta 1855; Lucknow 1855, 1879; translation Duncan Forbes, 
London 1830. 

197 Muhtasar kahaniyan, ed. ‘Ibadat Brelwi, Karachi 1964. 
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Besides the Tutindma, the story of the Four Dervishes is one of the favourites 
of the Indian public. The tale itself was for many centuries wrongly attributed 
to Amir Husrau. Its first Urdu version was prepared by Tahsin 198 , who produced 
at Faizabad about 1780 a highly ornate prose work called Nau tarz-i murassa\ 
the title indicating its very precious ( murassa ' 'studded with jewels’) style. The 
"book, rendered objectionable by his retaining too much of the phraseology 
and idioms of the Persian and Arabic” 199 was a good example of the style which 
the Urdu writers of Fort William strove to discard. It was therefore reworked in 
an infinitely more successful version by Mir Amman in his Bag 5 bahdr (chrono- 
gramm 1217 = 1803), 'Garden and Spring/ a book which proved a bestseller in 
British India, and was used as textbook for the Urdu examinations of British 
administrators. It was also retold in Urdu verse 200 . 

Little is known about Mir Amman’s background. His family had lost their 
lands to the Jats in the early 18th century; he must have been in Delhi about 
1750, then settled in Azimabad/Patna, and later proceeded to Calcutta. Here he 
worked first as a private tutor, and then joined the translation bureau of Fort 
William in 1801. His Tale of the Four Dervishes is written in a fluent and idio¬ 
matic style, not hampered by an exaggerated use of Persian construction. Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan praised his style by saying that 'he wrote prose with the 
same perfection as Mir wrote poetry 201 / The charm of the book consists in "the 
faithful and realistic description of the manners and customs of the Muslim 
aristocracy.” It “depicts the daily lives of its members, their food and dress, 
their dwellings in royal palaces, their behaviour, their pleasure and pastimes. 
The author enjoys extended descriptions of details, which may even become 
tiresome, as w r hen he enumerates some 45 household items which the second 
dervish carries with him, or 42 delicious specialities of the Indian kitchen. 
Contrary to other romances with fairy-tale characters, as they appeared in 
Calcutta, Mir Amm an’s work does not dwell too much upon the supernatural 


198 Garcin III, p. 199; Bailey Nr. 185; Zaidi Nr. 22.—Lith. Bombay 1846.— 
Latest ed. Nurul Hasan HasimI, Allahabad 1958. 

189 Blttmhabdt 10 Nr. 129 (quoted from Roebuck). 

200 Gabcxn I, p. 207ff. ; Bailey Nr. 188; Rlumhardt IO Nr. 98; Zaidi Nr. 23. — 
The ‘classical’ edition is Duncan Forbes, Bagh u Bahar, consisting of entertaining 
tales in the Hindustani language by Mir Amman of Dihli, London 4 1860.—Further 
ed. Ranking, Calcutta 1901; D. C. Phillott, Calcutta 1905; ‘Abdul Haqq, Delhi 
ATU 1944. Mumtaz Husain, Karachi 1958; Rasid Hasan Khan, Delhi 1960; 
Sayyid Abu’l-Hair KasfI, Karachi 1965. Translations: L. F. Smith, The Tale of 
Four Durweshes, Calcutta 1813; E. B. Eastwick, Hartford 1852; D. Forbes, 1862, 
1891; Adalat Khan, Calcutta 1877; Bawa Chaggu Singh, Lahore 1897; Q. Quen¬ 
tin, Calcutta 1902. The French translation by Garcin de Tassy, Paris 1878, is 
based on the metrical version by Samlah, Lucknow 1856. Another metrical version 
by Gulam Muhammad Han jgabir, 1875.—Russian transl. by G. A. Zograe, Mos- 
cou 1957, 2 1962; Czech translation by Jan Marek, Piibehy ctyf dervish, Prague 
1963. Numerous editions and translations in BM p. 168-170, s.v. Khusrau, and id. 
p. 33-34, s.v. Amman. 

201 Quoted by Garcin I, p. 207. 
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aspects of the tale. He describes rather people of this world. His figures are alive, 
interesting, and mostly sympathetic. Since Bag o bahdr is a faithful picture of 
the time in which it appeared, there are no active female characters in the pic¬ 
ture, and the activities of all persons is directed by Islamic fatalism 202 .” The 
beautiful language and the lively details make the book still a favourite in In- 
do-Pakistan. 

Mir Amman also translated Husain Wa‘iz-i Kasifi’s Ahlaq-i Muhsini , an 
ethical treatise which was quite popular in India; but this work, called Gang-i 
MM, ‘Treasure of Goodness 203 / never gained the popularity of the Four Der¬ 
vishes, since it is conceived much more as a literal translation than as a free 
adaptation—and it is just this free way of dealing with the subject that makes 
the former cyclic tale so enchanting. Nothing is known about Mir Amman’s fate 
after 1806 204 . 

In a comparatively short time after the foundation of Fort William some 
fifty Urdu prose works had been published. That a few authors besides those 
working for the British made similar attempts to write readable prose goes 
without saying. The interest in the literary tradition of the country manifested 
itself in the comparatively great number of tadkiras which were composed after 
1S00 205 . It should, however, be remembered that the authors of these tadkiras 
did not aim at giving a historical picture of the literary development; they 
rather enumerate the poets, mostly in alphabetic order, and generally without 
giving any historical details or fixed dates. Still, the accumulated material helps 
to deter min e certain facts, and many of the verses collected by the diligent au¬ 
thors would otherwise be lost. - For the writers of the 19th century, the classical 
tadkiras of Mir, GardezI, and Qa’im, written between 1750 and 1755, served as 
models, further the Gul-i ra l nd, ‘Lovely Rose’ (1768) and Safiq Aurangabadl’s 
Camamstdn-i su‘ard, ‘Meadows of Poets’ of 1761. MushafI and Mir Hasan like¬ 
wise provided excellent models of biographical dictionaries. The text of these 
tadkiras was usually still in Persian, but the quotations are, of course, in Urdu. 
The judgment of the authors about the quality of a verse make these books 
valuable sources for our understanding of the growth of Urdu poetry, and the 
way it was judged by the speakers of the language. 

Nawwab ‘All Ibrahim Khan’s Gukdr-i Ibrahim, ‘Ibrahim’s Rose-garden 206 ,’ 
written in 1784, contained notices about 320 Urdu poets and was partly trans- 

202 J. Mate-put, Forword of his translation. 

203 Ed. Calcutta 1846.—See K. A. Fabuqi, Gang-i hub!, in: Dauq o gustugu, 
Delhi 1968. 

204 One may add that ‘Attar’s Pandnama, another favourite mystieo-ethical 
treatise, was reproduced in Urdu verse in 1803 as Casma-yi faiz, Source of Inspira¬ 
tion,’ or ‘Source of Faiz/ alluding to the translator’s name Mir Muhyluddin Faiz, 
see Gakcin I, p. 434f. 

205 Dr. Syed Abdullah, Su‘ara-yi Urdu ke tadkire aur tadkiranigarl ka farm, 

Lahore 1952. _ _ a ___ 

206 Gulzar-i Ibrahim, ed. ‘Abdul Haqq and Dr. M. U. QadrI Zor, ATU Auran¬ 
gabad 1906; Aligarh 2 1934.—See Zaidi Nr. 13. 
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lated into Urdu by Mirza ‘All ‘Lutf’ 207 in 1801. Written at the request of Dr. 
Gilchrist, this Gulsan-i Hind ‘India’s Rose-garden,’ should show the develop¬ 
ment of poetry “in a manner that even the British officers at Fort William 
College could understand and appreciate it.” Mardan ‘All Khan ‘Mubtala’ 
Lakhnawl composed a Gulsan-i sukan 208 , ‘Rose-garden of the Word’ in 1194/ 
1780, and another tadkira worth mentioning was Mir Qudratullah Qadirl’s 
Magmu'a-i nagz , ‘Elegant Collection’ (chronogram 1221 = 1806) 209 , which com¬ 
prises some 800 Urdu writing poets; the author himself, a physician who had 
studied some poetry under Hidayat, composed both lyrics and matnawis. 
Gulam Mufiyluddln ‘Mubtala,’ later “Isq’ (he has a double pen-name) 210 wrote 
Ms Tabaqdt-i sukan , ‘Classes of the Word’ about Persian and rehta poets one 
year later, in 1807. The Fort William authorities encouraged also the Hindu 
writer Beni Narayan to compose an anthology of Hindustani poets, called 
Diwdn-i gahdn , which was edited by T. Roebuck in 1814, and constitutes one of 
Garcin’s major sources 211 . It may be argued that many of the writers connected 
with Fort William were not hommes-de-lettres in the strict sense of the word. 
But each of them contributed in Ms own modest way to the development of Ms 
mother tongue. 

In 1832 Urdu became the language of the law courts, and legal translators 
were needed. When the Macauley scheme abolished Persian as a medium of 
instruction in 1835-37, the need for textbooks in Urdu for primary and second¬ 
ary schools was great. Here was a field where unassuming simple Urdu could be 
introduced. Teachers and scholars concentrated on the standardization of the 
language by compiling grammars and dictionaries—suffice it to mention Maulwl 
Aufiaduddln Bilgramf s Nafd’is al-lugat, a comprehensive dictionary published 
in Lucknow 1841. And a man like Maulwl Karimuddin 212 , though not a lit¬ 
terateur, while devoting Mmself indefatigably to translating Arabic and English 
books into Urdu, from Abu’l-Fida’s ‘History’ to ‘Galvanic Electricity’ (Kahrubd 
bi’d-dalk, 1854), contributed also to the development of non-fictional Urdu; as a 
devoted educator he showed a keen interest in female education. Delhi College, 
where Karimuddin was professor, had been founded in 1792 213 . Felix Boutros 
and especially the Austrian orientalist Aloys Sprenger belonged to the teaching 
staff, and the excitement of the students who were here introduced to a new 
world of scholarsMp has been vividly described. After 1857 the college lost its 

207 Gabcin n, p. 236; Bailey Nr. 186; Bltjmhabdt IO Nr. 60; Zaidi Nr. 14 
(quote Gilchrist).—Ed. ‘Abdul Haqq, Lahore 1906. See Lamina Saukat, Hay at-i 
Lutf, Hyderabad 1962; Matnawi-yi Lutf, Hyderabad 1962. 

208 Tadkira-yi su‘ara-yi Urdu gulsan-i suhan, ed. Sayyid Mas‘ud Hasan Rizwi 
AdIb, Aligarh 1965. 

209 Storey Nr. 1185; Blumhardt Nr. 59; Zaidi Nr. 15.—Ed. Haeiz Mabmud 
SIranI, Lahore 1933. 

210 Storey Nr. 1187. 

211 Garcin I, p. 319ff.— Bailey Nr. 198. 

212 Garcest II, p. 166-177; Ms Urdu translation of Abu’l-Fida in three vols., 
DelM 1846-57.—See BM p. 159-162. 

213 ‘Abdul 5aqq, Mar hum Delhi College, DelM 1945; Karachi s.d. 
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leading role; at that time, Government College Lahore under Dr. W. G. Leitner 
was another foremost institution in sponsoring the cause of Urdu literature 214 . 
Neither should the role of the Translation Society, founded in Delhi in the mid- 
19th century, he overlooked; here, about 120 translations from English into 
Urdu were issued. 

Another 'medium for the development of a matter-of-fact Urdu prose were 
the newly emerging newspapers, the first specimen of which is the Gdm-i gihdn - 
numa, 'The World-showing Goblet, 5 published from late March 1822 in Calcutta. 
Although mainly written in Persian it had also an Urdu page. After 1830 other 
newspapers were founded in India, the litho-press facilitating production. Let¬ 
ter-press was not used due to its excessive cost, and still today most Urdu dailies, 
and even weeklies, are lithographed. The spread of journalism (see p. 241) proved 
very important for the growth of a succinct prose style, and it is not astonishing 
that many noted authors founded their own papers and magazines which, even 
though short-lived, were helpful for the formation of ideas and styles 215 . 


6. A first Essay in Theatrical Art 

The trend toward a more natural prose, combined with a new, more practical 
outlook on the changing conditions of life, began at a time when most poets at 
the courts of Delhi and Lucknow still seemed to live in a dream-world and 
expressed their hope for substantial rewards, their feelings of mystical or very 
worldly love, their longing and distress in forms inherited from long ago, gla¬ 
morous but usually epigonic. The last flower of poetry that grew at the cheer¬ 
ful Luc kn ow court, shortly before the final blow destroyed this colourful glass 
house, was Amanat’s Indar Sabhd, ‘Indra’s Court, 5 a musical in two acts. The 
author, Aga Hasan Musawi ‘Amanat 5 (1816-1859) 216 , belonged to a pious Shia 
family and was, according to the tadkiras , miraculously healed in Eerbela from 
a stroke that had caused him loss of speech. Amanat gained his main fame not 
by religious poems but rather by his Wasdht: a genre of long-winded and highly 
artificial complaint about lost love, directed to the poet’s beloved, which allowed 
for extensive description of personal experiences and had become popular in 
early 19th century Urdu poetry. The second of Amanat’s wasdht with its 307 
stanzas (printed 1846) was especially successful. 

214 See: Report of the Anjuman-i Panjab or the Society for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, for the year 1865 (prepared by W. Leitner), with papers connected 
with the proposal for the establishment of an Oriental University. 

215 K. Sajtjn Lajg, The Delhi Urdu Akhbar and its importance, m: 10 24, 19oU. 

216 Bailey Nr. 150 calls him £ a second-rate poet-, 5 and most critics agree with 

this judgment. Cf. also Battsani, p. 168-172, and Sadiq, p. a ,'^ 

Amanat, Lucknow 1853.—Diwan-i haza’inal-fasaha, Lucknow 1-85 h / 1868 , Indar 
Sabha printed with commentary 1854, last edition by Wiqab Apt, Karachi 19o6. 
—Mad Ait! Lad’s Indrasabha printed Agra 1860 and often.—One German thesis 
was devoted to Amanat: Hubert Jansen, (I) Bemerkimgen zur Verskimst des Urdu 
als Teil der Einleitung zum (II) Transkriptionstext der Wasokht des Amanat, 
Inaug. Diss., Friedrichshagen bei Berlin 1893. 
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Indar SabM was written in 1853 to entertain Wagid c AlI Shah and his ladies 
and courtiers. It is the first Urdu play. For Islam in classical times never develop¬ 
ed anything like drama or tragedy, and even the Persian passion plays, 
interesting as they are, cannot be called 'drama 5 in the true sense of the word. 
One may, however, surmise that the 'dramatical 5 performances during Muhar- 
ram in Lucknow may have prepared the public for a real theatrical play. Indar 
Sabha meant a step forward in a new direction and was imitated in the latter 
half of the 19th century by many writers, beginning with the Hindu poet 
Madarilal. The plot of the play is thin and does not differ substantially from 
the numerous romantic fairy tales which form the subjects of Dakhni and 
Urdu matnawls: 

Indra, transformed by the Muslim author into a king of djinns and represented 
as a kind of super-Wagid ‘All Shah, sits on his marvellous throne, surrounded by 
singing and dancing fairies. The heroine is Sabz Pari, ‘Green Fairy,’ who has 
fallen in love with Prince Gulfam, ‘Rose-coloured,’ from Ahtarnagar, ‘Star-Town.’ 
She orders Kala Deo, ‘Black Spirit,’ to bring her beloved into her garden, but he 
does not pay much attention to her amourous advances. He only wants to see 
Indra’s court. But as a mortal he is not allowed to trespass its borders, and being 
detected, is east into a well in the Caucasus. Sabz Pari’s wings are clipped, and 
she is excluded from the court. Dressed as a yoginl, she enthralls men and beasts 
with her lovely songs, and when Indra listens to the sweet voice of the unknown 
yoginl he is so delighted that he forgives her and sets her beloved free. The two are 
eventually reunited. 

Many trends in this plot are known for Mr Hasan’s Matnawi, from Gulzar-i 
Naslm and other romantic tales. In fact, the introduction of numerous well- 
known ingredients from the Urdu literature seemed to have guaranteed the 
success of the piece. Since Amanat skilfully combined Hindu and Muslim ele¬ 
ments in a colourful setting, he enchanted all those who loved music, dance, 
and singable poetry as a light entertainment. The success of Indar Sabha was so 
great that the India Office possesses more than forty editions in Devanagari, 
Gujrati, Gurmukhi and other characters. Indar Sabha was the standard piece 
on the repertoire of wandering theatrical companies. It is also one of the few 
pieces of Urdu literature available in a German translation: in 1892 Friedrich 
Rosen published Die Indarsabha des Amanat’ in text, translation and annota¬ 
tion in Leipzig; this translation supplied the libretto for Paul Lincke’s oft- 
played operetta Tm Reiche des Indra.’ 

Thus, a piece of literature which is generally treated rather condescendingly 
by literary critics in Indo-Pakistan was much more successful in the West 
than all the high, artistic, and touching poetry by Mir, Sauda, and the likes 
of them, not to mention the verses of Amanat’s greatest contemporary in In¬ 
dia, Mirza Galib. Its success can be explained from the fact that it does not 
presuppose an intimate knowledge of the historical setting or the intricate 
poetical and religious tradition, out of which the truly great poets lived, but 
appeals to everyman’s craving for a romantic love story in exotic environment. 
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THE THIRD PERIOD 

Prom Galib to Iqbal 


1. The end of classical poetry 

There are also other good poets on earth, 

But Galib 5 s standard is something different! 

Thus Mirza Asadullah Galib (Ghalib) introduces himself in Ms Urdu DiwdnK 
Only few Urdu-reading Muslims and Hindus in India and Pakistan would doubt 
the truth of tMs statement. In the Subcontinent, Galib has been popular for 
more than a century; in the West, the interest in his work has emerged only in 


1 Th« latest editions of Galib’s Dlwan are: by Gulam Rasul Mehr, Lahore 1967, 
Malik Ram, Delhi 1969, Hamid Ahmad Khan, Lahore 1969; Diwan-i Galib, nusha-i 
Sirani, Lahore 1969; Diwan-i Galib, nusha-i hamidiyya, Lahore 1969.—Edition with 
Urdu and devanagari characters by Sardar Jaffri, Bombay 1958. The latest 
edition of the letters: Hutut-i Galib, Lahore 1969.—Collections of contributions to 
the Galib centenary: Urdu-yi mu‘alia Galib number, ed. K. A. Faruqi, Delhi 
1969;—Proceedings of the International Ghalib Seminar, ed. Yusup Husain Khan, 
DelM 1969; special numbers of the quarterly ‘Urdu,’ Karachi 1969; Ralph Rus- 
sell-Khurshidul Islam, Ghalib, Life and Letters, London 1969.— Malik Ram, 
Mirza Ghalib, Delhi 1968; A. Bausani e Ahmad Ali, Galib, Orientalia Romana 
XXXIX 3, Rome 1969; Ahmed Ali, The Problem of Style and Technique in 
Ghalib, Karachi 1969; A. Bausani, The position of Galib in the History of Urdu 
and Indo-Persian Poetry, in: Der Islam XXXIV 1959; R. Russell (ed.), Ghalib, 
the Poet and His Age, London 1972 (papers by the editor, P. Spear, P. Hardy, and 
A. Bausani). —Garcin I, p. 475ff. 

The literature about Galib is almost without limits; the best authorities in the 
Subcontinent who have devoted one or more studies to his life and thought are 
Kh al ifa ‘Abdul Hakim, S. M. Ikram, Yusup Husain Khan, Malik Ram, Agha 
Muhammad Baqir, Tbadet Brelwi, M. Mujeeb, Zoe Ansari, Sayyid Fayyaz 
Mahmud, Gulam Rasul Mehr, Shaukat SabzawarI. A. Bausani’s article in El H, 
lOOOf. gives a good introduction and bibliographical suggestions.—See further: 
Tanqld-i Galib ke sau sal, Lahore 1969. Also MM Nr. 487 and: K. A. Faruqi, A 
Descriptive Bibliography of Ghalib, New Delhi 1970. 

Translations into Western languages are rare; a number of experiments did not 
yield enjoyable results. The best English translation so far is Ahmed Ali, Ghalib. 
Selected Poems translated with introduction, Rome, ISMEO 1969 (see the review 
by A. Schimmel, in: OLZ 68, 1973, p. 505ff.), further Ahmed Ali, The Golden 
Tradition, p. 221-260.—A. Sc hi mmel, Woge der Rose, Woge des Weins, Zurich 
1971; Matthews - Shackle Nr. 15; Milena Hubschmannova, Rukojmi Lasky, 
Prague 1972. 
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the last few years. The main reason for the recent attempts to introduce Galib 
to Western readers was the celebration of the centenary of his death in 1969 
together with the news of an endowment for translating his (and Mir’s) works 
into a Western language. The attempts at poetical renderings into English were 
hitherto anything but successful; too complicated is Galib’s style, too deeply is 
he steeped in the whole tradition of Persian and Urdu poetry and Islamic learn¬ 
ing. Modem English diction cannot do justice to his intricate web of thought 
and his involved syntax. 

Who was the man whose name stands as the last classical Persian poet in 
India and at the same time the first ‘modern’ Urdu writer % Mirza Asadullah, 
called Mirza Xausa, was born on December 27, 1797 in Agra to a well-to-do 
feudal family of Turkish stock. His horoscope, as poetically drawn in his Per¬ 
sian Qaslda IX, shows the conflicting trends of his character: utter sensibility 
coupled with almost stubborn haughtiness, generosity to a fault, pride and ele¬ 
gance, humour (often bordering on black humour), and despair . . . 

Galib lost his father at the age of five. His uncle who took care of him and his 
family died a few years later; the problem of the ‘pension’ which Galib was to 
receive from the estate of Loharu, which was in the hands of his distant relati¬ 
ves, was to become a major issue in his later years. At the age of thirteen the 
precocious boy was married to the eleven-year old Umrao Begum, the daughter 
of a Sufi-minded poet 2 . The marriage was not happy; all seven of their children 
died in infancy. Yet, inspite of some rude remarks about the fetters and shackles 
of married life in Galib’s works, the couple lived together for almost sixty 
years. Young Galib became acquainted with a Persian, ‘Abdus Samad, who 
introduced him, if we can believe his claim, to classical Persian as spoken in 
Iran; hence he felt superior to the Persian writing poets of India. He soon settled 
in Delhi, where a love affair wddch ended tragically apparently involved him for 
some time. In the early 1820’s Galib began to pursue his pension case. A prolon¬ 
ged journey to and stay in Calcutta did not yield the expected legal results; 
instead, it provided the poet with new impressions w T hich were noted down 
mainly in Persian verses. After Galib’s return to Delhi in 1829 his usual life, 
gambling, drinking, and debts, continued; his situation did not improve after 
his distant relative Nawwab Samsuddln of Loharu, whom he suspected of 
withholding his pension, was hanged in 1835 3 . In 1840 Galib was offered a profes¬ 
sorship at Delhi College, which he refused for seemingly trivial reasons. In 1841 
the first edition of his Urdu Dlwan was printed; it contained only ca. 1100 verses, 
as many of his earlier lines had been weeded out because of their involved 
style, which did not show the poet at his best. Shortly afterward, a collection 
of Persian poetry followed. In 1847, the year of the second edition of the Urdu 
Dlwan , Galib was imprisoned on gambling charges. During these diffi cult three 


2 About his father-in-law, Ma'ruf, see El HI, 1095. 

3 About this case see P. Speab, Twilight of the Mughuls, ch. IX: William Fraser’s 
Murder. 
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months his faithful friend Nawwab ‘Azimuddaula Mustafa Khan ‘Sefta 4 5 (1806— 
1869) from the Bangash Afghan tribe looked after him. Sefta, whose Persian 
and Urdu poems reveal a certain mystical bent of mind, is known as the bene- 
factor of many poets in Delhi and the author of a famous biographical antholo¬ 
gy of ca. 600 Urdu poets, Gulsan-i be-har 'Rose-garden without thorns’ (1845); 
and has also described his pilgrimage to Mecca. The friendship between Galib 
and Sefta remained unstained until the end 4 . 

Galib desperately wanted admission to the Mughal court but for some time 
did not succeed, partly for political reasons, partly because Dauq was the 
poetical preceptor of the ruler 5 . Muhammad Ibrahim ‘Dauq’ (1789-1854), 'the 
parrot of the sugarcane-field of eloquence’ (Sefta) came from a modest Shia 
background; he wrote flowing and memorable Urdu verses, sometimes tinged 
with pessimism, and excelled in high-sounding qasida which earned him the title 
Haqdm-yi Hind. Among his numerous pupils was Azad (see p. 228). Dauq’s 
influence on the aged monarch Bahadur Shah Zafar (1775-1862) was great, so 
much so that some critics attribute many of Zafar 1 ’s verses to Dauq. Zafar 6 him¬ 
self (ruling from 1837) was an able calligrapher and a good poet as most of Ms 
ancestors had also been; he is credited with about 130000 verses, some of them 
rather difficult. His strength lay in the expression of traditional ideas in sing¬ 
able form. Even today many of Ms git and thumri, wMch he wrote in addition to 
numerous gazals , are stock-in-trade with the musicians. 

I am not the light in anyone’s eye, 

I am not the rest of anyone’s heart, 

I am of no use for anyone’s work— 

I am nothing but a handful of dust. 

When at last Galib was called to the court he was granted some Mgh-sounding 
titles, wMch were more important for Mm than the modest salary of 50 rupees a 
month. He was ordered to write a Persian Mstory of the Mughal dynasty from 
Timur’s time (Mdh-i mmruz) wMch was, however, never finished. After Dauq’s 


4 Storey Nr. 1207; Garcia III, p. 123; Bailey Nr. 167;—-MM Nr. 1692.— 
Dlwan-i Sefta, ed. Habib As'ar, Lahore 1965.—Gulsan-i behar printed Lucknow 

1874. One Qutbuddin ‘Batin’ wrote a Gulistan-i be-hazan or Nagma-vi ‘Andallb 
for the purpose of correcting several mistakes in the Gulsan-i behar, Lucknow 

1875. —Matthews-Shackle Nr. 18. 

5 Garcin III, p. 339; Bailey Nr. 161.—El II 221 gives a good bibliography.— 
Tanwir Ahmad ‘Alawh, Dauq, Lahore 1963.—Diwan-i Dauq, Cawnpore 1872, 
2 1879; ed. Muhammad Husain Azad, 1890;—ed. K. M. Sardar Khan, Lahore 
1937.—Gazaliyat, Allahabad 1926; Qasa’id, Allahabad 1934; Dauq kl satin (in 
Devanagari), ed. S. Ivaif, Delhi 1958; Matthews-Shackle Nr. 14.—Golden Tradi¬ 
tion, p. 217-220.—Galib’s claim that ‘Delhi became Ganga and Shirwan thanks to 
me’ is directed against Dauq’s soubriquet Hdqdnl-yi Hind, Haqani (d. 1199) being 
a native of Shirwan. 

6 Garcin III, p. 317ff.; Bailey Nr. 164.—Kulliyat-i Zafar, Lucknow 1869-70, 
1882. Muntahab-i Kulliyat-i Zafar, Cawnpore 1880; Intihab-i kalam-i Zafar, ed. 
Sahid £ Ali Khan, Lahore s.d.— Matthews-Shackle Nr. 16.—Golden Tradition 
p. 207-211. 
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death the poet instructed some members of the royal family, even the king, in 
poetry 7 . 

At the same time, the nephew of Galib’s wife, e Arif (born ca. 1818) 8 , a gifted 
poet, whom he had adopted, died prematurely; the Urdu elegy on his death is 
one of the finest pieces in Galib’s Dlwdn : 

You should have waited for me on the road a few days more. 

You went alone and will remain alone a few days more . . . 

His professional situation seemed to improve; Wagid £ AJi, the king of Lucknow, 
granted him a stipend, but the frolicsome life at the Lucknow court ended in 
1856 when the British exiled the king and his large family to Calcutta, where he 
continued writing elegant poetry. Shortly after Galib lost his maecenas in 
Lucknow, his foremost disciple, the Mughal heir apparent, died. One year later, 
in 1857, the Sipahi revolt (Mutiny) broke out. The aged Bahadur Shah was 
exiled to Rangoon. Galib, who underwent many hardships during the summer 
of 1857, has described the events in Dastanbu, a diary-like booklet in highly 
archaic Persian. He hoped that the British would find in this book proof for his 
innocence although he had sided with the Mughal ruler. The following years 
proved even more difficult for him. Since no material help was available in 
Delhi, Galib had to look for a new patron. In 1859 he received his first stipend 
from the Nawwab of Rampur, Yusuf ‘All Khan ‘Nazim 8a .’ Visiting the court in 
1860 he found it a refuge for many Urdu poets from Lucknow and Delhi. A 
second journey to Rampur was undertaken in 1865 for the coronation of 
Kalb-i AJi Khan. 

In the last decade of Galib’s life many of his books in Persian and Urdu were 
published: the controversy about the Persian dictionary Burhan-i qdti c resulted 
in a considerable output of Persian prose; in 1863 his Persian poetical Kulliyat 
were printed, five years later his Persian prose. His financial situation improv¬ 
ed after the British restored his pension in 1860 and permitted him again to 
attend official functions in 1863, the year when the fifth enlarged edition of the 
Urdu Dlwdn was printed in Agra. The poet continued to correct the verse of his 
friends; among his pupils the names of Magruh (d. 1902) 9 , Tafta 10 , Azurda 11 
(1789-1868) and particularly Hali are worth mentioning. Galib also saw many of 
his letters through the press; the 'XJd-i Hindi (letters between 1851 and 1860) 


7 Cf. Minns: Ram, Dikr-i Galib, Delhi, Maktaba-i Jamia 1964, p. 118. 

8 Gabcin I, p. 221. 

8a ‘Kazim’s Kulliyat were published Rampur 1869, miscellaneous poems earlier 
in the 1860’s. 

9 Bailey Hr. 177; a collection of poetry, Mazhar-i ma‘am, was published in 
1898. 

10 Munshi Har Gopal ‘Tafta,’ Gabcix III, p. 198. 

11 Sadruddm ‘Azurda,’ the last Grand Mufti of the Moghul Empire, was a Kash¬ 
miri; he was a pupil of Shah Wallullah’s son ‘Abdul Qadir, and teacher of Siddlq 
Hasan Khan, the husband of the Begum of Bhopal and noted author of religious 
works. See El I, 827.—Gabcin I, p. 272; B aile y Hr. 168. 
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was published in Meeruth eight months before his death 12 ; another collection, 
TJrdu-yi midalid, appeared in print 19 days after his death. Galib had been 
ailing since his return from Rampur; he was almost completely confined to bed 
for the last three years and died on February loth, 1869 in Delhi, where his 
tomb in Nizamuddin is a frequented place. 

Gahb himself considered his Persian poetry to be superior to Ms Urdu 
poetry, which he describes as 'colourless. 5 The number of Ms Persian works sur¬ 
passes by far those in Urdu. The Urdu Diwan plus the poems not therein 
included consists of less than 3000 lines; in addition, Ms two collections of let¬ 
ters are Ms main contribution to Urdu. Modern critics will agree that he decisiv¬ 
ely influenced the development of Urdu prose with Ms letters. Most of them were 
written in such a fluent, charming colloquial style that they set completely new 
models for prose-writing. In harmony with tradition Galib certainly com¬ 
posed Ms letters with a mind to later publication. He combines wit and a sharp 
eye with a charming talent for playing on the various levels of words and a skilful 
use of every shade of meaning, particularly in the different forms of address 
according to the station the addressee held in society or in the poet’s heart. One 
should not always take his complaints or jokes too literally; as a good poet he 
enjoyed exaggerating a given situation, provided he could display Ms sparkling 
wit or indulge in poetical hyperbole. These letters are the most perfect expres¬ 
sion of what Daud Rahbar has called the 'conversationalist 5 character of Mughal 
society. 

Galib’s Urdu poetry, however, seems much different from the easy eloquence 
of the letters. The very first line of his Diwan has puzzled generations of inter¬ 
preters—even to the point of declaring it meaningless: 

The picture: of the impudence of whose writing does it complain ? 

From paper is the shirt of every written form! 

According to medieval Persian usage the plaintiff at court wore a paper shirt. 
A letter cannot become visible unless it is written on paper, hence it puts on a 
'paper-shirt 5 ; and since in traditional Persian imagery everything created can 
be conceived of as a letter written by the master-calligrapher God every being 
in its 'paper-s hir t 5 is of necessity a plaintiff against its creator. TMs imagery 
seems weird at first sight; the grammatical construction is tense, but the 
powerful verse, wMch may even contain deeper layers of symbolism, provides 
the keynote for the whole Diwdn 13 . Some of Galib s Urdu lines consist almost 
exclusively of complicated Persian compounds as inherited from the poets of the 
Indian Style, and critics would joke: 

We have understood Sauda and Mir—but your lines, Galib, 

nobody can understand but God and you! 


12 ‘Tid-i hindl, ed. Sayyid Mubtaza Husain Fazed, Lahore 1968. 

13 See A. Schimmel, A Dance of Sparks. Studies in Ghalib’s Imagery, Lahore 
(forth-coming), where the image of the paper-shirt is traced bac^ to me e\a 
Persian literature. 
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A special charm of Galib’s poems lies in the combination of a very high-flown 
imagery and purely colloquial expressions ( rozmarra). Although modern critics 
tend to minimiz e Galib’s interest in Islam one has to admit that his use of Sufi 
vocabulary is very skilful and shows that he had more than a superficial know¬ 
ledge of the mystical tradition 14 , just as his veneration of the Prophet and the 
twelve Imams is reflected in his Persian qasldas and matnawis. 

Galib’s imagery is that of traditional Persian-Urdu poetry; but the dominant 
colour is red. There are few poets who have used the imagery of fire in its 
various connotations as intensely as he did, combining the dance of the red 
sparks with the red roses which remind him, in turn, of red blood, and of red 
vine: all of them are in constant wave-like movement. Not in vain did Iqbal 
in his Qamdnama place Galib together with the martyr-mystic Hallag and the 
Babi martyr Tahira: all of them dive with fire under their feet/ Another favour¬ 
ite, more static image is that of the mirror, central to the Sufi poetical tradi¬ 
tion. Images taken from the field of writing, as evoked in the opening lines of 
the Dtwdn, are frequent. But his most charming verses cannot be classified 
according to traditional imagery. 

I’m asking for a kiss, tell me 
with lips: like this. 

Show me not an unopened bud 
and say: like this . . . 

And when they say how Urdu can 
surpass the tongue 
of Persia ? Read them a Galib then 
and say: like this 15 ! 

Only Galib could tell his beloved to call him back whenever she wants, for: 

I am not time past that I can not return! 

Sensual pictures of fragile beauty can be found side by side with sighs of utter 
despair: 

I am the parched tongue of those who have died from thirst. 

Or, applying an idea common in 18th century poetry: 

I am the voice of my own breaking. 

He sees his work as meaningless, like that of a caged bird who gathers straw to 
build a nest; and yet he repeats the call for activity in life: 

Enjoy and use even the melodies of grief, O heart, 
for the instrument of life will be silent one dav* 
or: 


14 221 me ntions the Mukasafat al-asrar, Sufi quatrains by 
bayyid All Hazratgi Gamgln, ‘written for his friend Mirza Asadullah Galib’ (whose 
place and year of death, though, are given incorrectly). 

15 Aumed Ali, The Bulbul and the Rose, Karachi 1960, p. 88. 
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The bliss of every drop 
Is the merging in the sea: 

When pain exceeds all bounds 
It becomes a remedy 1 ®. 

Galib’s poetry reflects the whole range of human experience; it has, as Bau- 
sani correctly remarks, no proper object but the poet’s self-consciousness 17 . But 
exactly because it is very personal, dressing the individual feelings and thoughts 
in an elegant garb of admirably embroidered words, Galib was accepted by his 
countrymen as translating his every reader’s own experiences into poetry: one 
of his lines would easily fit for every situation in life. Galib was not a poet who 
wrote easily; he rather worked hard £ to draw the blood out of the veins of words.’ 
He saw 'the dance of the uncreated idols already in the stone’ and hammered it 
out in laborious and patient work that resulted in some verses which look, at 
best, so exquisitely light that we may apply Galib’s own judgment to them: 

It is very difficult for every work to become easy ... 

Galib’s poetry can perhaps be understood as an expression of this constant 
tension between two poles which are, of course, also determined by the poet’s 
position at the end of the traditional order and the beginning of a new era in 
Indian history. One may apply to him the description he uses in a Persian 
garni: it is ‘the dance of the reflection of the bridge over the surface of the tor¬ 
rent.’ 

Galib, properly brought to the attention of larger circles of the Urdu reading 
public tha nk s to Hall’s Yadgar-i Galib (1892), certainly constitutes a turning 
point in Urdu literature. One should, however, not forget some other poets of 
the same period. There is Mo’min Khan ‘Mo’min’ (1800-1851), Galib’s close 
friend 18 ; a versatile poet, physician, astrologer and nobleman, as he himself 
decribes his position: 

There was a young man in the city, famed 
Among the lovers, for his deeds renowned. 

His name was Momin, faith: idolatry, 

Worship of idols was his sole concern .. . 

Of kindred souls much fond, and fonder still 
Of poetry, unrivalled in his art; 

He always talked with sense, for wisdom great 
And for his witty anecdotes unique, 


16 id. p. 86. 

17 In H. Pus sell, Ghaiib, The Poet and His Age. 

18 Kulliyat-i Mo’min, Meerut 1865; Cawnpore 1869, 1880; Lucknow 1914; ed. 
‘Ibadat Brelwi, Lahore 1955; ed. Kalb-i ‘Ail Khan Fa’iq, Lahore 1964; Diwan-i 
Mo’min, ed. 2ia Ahmad ‘2ia’ Bada’uni, Allahabad 1957.—Selections in Devana- 
gari, ed. Dbxjpad, Allahabad 1959.— Blumhardt 10 Nr. 213, where he mentions 
that the Diwan-i benazlr was printed in Delhi 1846, in Meerut 1865. Ibadat 
Brelwi, Mo’min aur mutala‘a-i Mo’min, Karachi 1961.— Matthews-Shactxb 
Nr. 17.—Golden Tradition, p. 261-268.—The Journal Nigar issued a Mo’min- 
number in January 1928. 
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A lover of human beings and company, 

A friend of everyone in society . . - 19 . 

Mo’min, £ The Believer, 5 was indeed famous for his love-poetry which seemed 
at times to contradict his nom-de-plume ; on the other hand was he connected 
■with the revivalist movement of Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly and his tarlqa 
muhammadiyya , the so-called Indian Wahhabis. His marriage into Mir Dard’s 
family may have contributed to this religious activity which he showed in some 
short heroic epics supporting the Holy War against the Sikh. But it was ap¬ 
parently the ambiguity of his stance, as expressed in the beginning of his poe¬ 
tical self-portrait, which caused literary critics to neglect him to a certain 
extent, although as a poet he doubtlessly belongs to the most gifted, though 
quite complicated, writers of Urdu in the first half of the 19th century. His 
Diwan , with the chronogrammatic title Dlwan-i be-nazlr, ‘Incomparable Diwan’ 
= 1243/1823-4 was lithographed during his lifetime, and often re-issued. Mo’min 
filled his poetry with allusions to the various arts and crafts he mastered, and 
used long, expressive radlfs very skilfully. At times, again, his poetry is sweet, 
simple, and straightforward, as in this line: 

I want to write my heart’s state to my friend— 

But oh: my hand is always on my heart! 

Happier than Mo’min was Galib’s younger distant relative, Nawwab Mirza 
Khan Hag 20 , 5 the son of Samsuddhi of Loharu, born in 1831. Some years after 
his father’s execution, the Mughal crown-prince married his mother so that 
young Dag received his education in the Lai Qil‘a in Delhi and was trained in all 
the skills a nobleman needed, horn calligraphy to archery. In poetry his teacher 
was Dauq. After the Mutiny he and his relatives took refuge at the Rampur 
court, where Nawwab Yusuf, and then Kalb-i ‘All Khan, allotted the poets who 
flocked to the court some employment in the royal entourage. Dag’s ‘friendly 
rival’ in the field of poetics was the high-sounding Amir Mina’! (1828-1900) 21 who 
continued the Lucknow tradition; his dictionary, Amir al-lugdt, which reached 
only parts of the first letter of the alphabet shows his erudition which he also 
displayed in qasiclas in praise of the Prophet. (In this latter genre he was match- 


19 Ahmed Ali, The Bulbul, p. 100. 

20 El H 83—84 gives an exhaustive bibliography.—Gulzar-i Dag 1878, ed. 
TamkIn Kazimi, Lahore 1958; Aftab-i Dag 1886, ed. Qayyum Nazar, Lahore 1963; 
Mahtab-i Dag 1893, ed. Sayyid Sibt-i Hasan, Lahore 1962 (he casts doubt upon 
Dag’s legitimate birth); Yadgar-i Dag (?); Faryad-i Dag 1884.—Dlwan-i Dag, 
Lahore s.d. Insa’-i Dag, ed. Ahsan JMabahhawI, Delhi 1941; Zaban-i Dag (private 
letters), ed. Rafiq ibn Ahsan Marahrawt, Lucknow 1956; Tamein Kazimi, Dag, 
Lahore 1965.—About his style: Wax! Ahmad Khan, Muhawarat-i Dag, Delhi 
1944; Matthews - Shackle Nr. 19; the authors speak of his ‘light intellectual 
manipulation of language’ (p. 205).—Golden Tradition, p. 273-278. 

- 1 His Diwan: Mir’at al-gaib, his later love-lyrics: Sanamhana-i c isq.—His 
Intihab-i A adgar, an anthology of 410 poets connected with Rampur, was published 
Rampur 1290 h/1873.—See Bailey Nr. 178 and Nr. 214. 
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ed by Muhsm Kakorawi, 1825-1905) 22 . Only later under Dag’s influence did 
his poetry become lighter. Dag’s verses were much sought after; he collected 
three dlwdns in Rampur, then travelled through India where his disciples in 
various cities arranged musa'iras for him, and settled in Hyderabad (Deccan), 
the new resort of Urdu in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The two dlwdns 
composed there are inferior to his earlier poetry. But when The Nightingale of 
Hindustan,’ ‘The Eloquent of the Kingdom’—to mention only a few of his 
pompous official titles—died in 1905, he was given a state funeral. 

Dag is the last master of the light conversational style; he excels in mu'amcda- 
bandl (allusions to flirtatious adventures), but wrote with equal ease religious 
poems and diffi cult chronograms. The epithet ‘poet-laureate of dancing girls’ 
does not do full justice to him, although his affair with a Calcutta courtesan was 
well known. The distinguishing features of his verses are elegant wording, a 
sprinkling of irony, and an almost silken surface of the language; his Sahrdsuh, a 
threnody in musaddas -form about the lost glory of Delhi, is certainly superior 
to ail the other poems of this type 23 . The fact that Iqbal regarded himself to a 
certain degree as Dag’s disciple (and Dag had about 1500 pupils!) speaks for his 
appeal. 


2. The Reformists 


Much more than the last troubadour from the Lai Qil £ a a group of completely 
different writers have attracted the interest of critics. These are the modernists. 
This interest is certainly justified from the cultural and political viewpoint. 
The Mutiny in 1857 forced the enlightened Muslims in India to reconsider their 
situation. The old feudal structures were largely broken up; new problems in 
education and professional life posed themselves before the former rulers of 
the Subcontinent. The Indian Muslims were lucky to find in Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898), ‘notre eminent contemporain,’ as Garcin de Tassy calls 
him, a leader who, though attacked by the orthodox, tried to open a way 
towards participation in a Western oriented society without losing their 
Muslim identity 24 . Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s first work to attract the interest of 


22 Baxley Nr. 237. # Q 

23 Dn. Syed Abdullah, Dag ka ask-i gam, in: Wall se Iqbal tak, p. -ob.. oee: 
Figan-i Dihli, verses on the destruction caused in that city during the Mutiny of 

1857, Delhi 1863. , e , 

24 Garcest m, P. 37.—G. E. J. Graham, The Life and Work of Syed Ahmad 
Khan, Edinburgh-London 1885, ’1909; J. M. S. Baijon The Reforms and Bek- 
gious Ideas of Sir Sayyed Ahmad Khan, Leiden 1949, Lahore *1958^S. L. Jubje- 
VIC, Said Achmad Chan i zarozdenije musul’manskogo obscmnogodvizenrja v indn, 
Ucenyje zapiski Tichookeanskogo instituta H, Moscou 1949; 

Hayat-i Sir Sayyid, Aligarh 1950; ‘Abdul HaQQ,^Sit Sayyid Alpnad-Khan, ^ ara chi 
1959; San Muhammad, Sir Sayyid tarlhl aur siyasi a me men, Ahgarh , - 

Hussaih, Syed Ahmad Khan, pioneer of Muslim Resurgence, Lahore 19 <0. Eor an 
analysis of the religious and socio-political aspect of Sir Sayyi an con 
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scholars was the liar as-sanadid, £ Works of the Nobles/ (1847) 25 , an account 
of the historical buildings and personalities in his home town Delhi. In the 
second edition (1854) the author changed its prose from a rather pompous 
style forced upon him by Imam-Bahs ‘Sahba’I/ a professor of Delhi College 26 , 
to a remarkably straightforward Urdu that ushers in a new functional, non- 
fictional style of prose. In the following years, Sayyid Ahmad distinguished 
himself as a loyal follower of the British, although in his Asbdb-i bagdwat-i 
Hind, The causes for the Indian Mutiny 5 (1859) he attributes the outbreak of 
the rebellion to the despotic character of British rule and to missionary activ¬ 
ities 27 . In those years Sayyid Ahmad composed a number of scholarly treatises 
on various subjects in Urdu, ranging from mathematics and medicine 28 to an 
edition and Urdu translation of the Ayin-i Akbari (1857if.). Painfully aware 
of the tensions between the Muslims and the British rulers he tried to create 
an atmosphere of better understanding. His commentary on the Bible (Ghazi- 
pur 1863-1864) was the first step. In practical matters he tried to prove that a 
Muslim could legitimately eat with Christians or Jews. An eighteen months’ 
stay in England, provided by the British government, made him an even more 
ardent admirer of Western, particularly British, civilization. Some of his 
statements such as 'the English have reason for believing us in India to be 
imbecile brutes’ justly aroused the wrath of the orthodox, for they opened the 
way for exaggerated imitation of the West. 

Sir Sayyid felt that the Muslims in India had to participate in the British 
educational system; otherwise they would be excluded from progress, and 
restricted to low manual work. He first founded a Translation Society in 
Ghazipur; then, in 1866, the Anglo-Indian Association, through which he 
hoped to prepare the way for more political rights for the Indian Muslims by 
non-violent means (1862). His dream of an Anglo-Muslim College was realized 
in 1875 with the foundation of Aligarh, which began functioning in 1877, later 
developing into a university. The services of many of its members to the study 


poraries, to Iqbal, see the controversial but still most important book by W. Cant¬ 
well Smith, Modern Islam in India, Lahore 2 1947. 

25 Ed. S. Moinul Haq, Karachi 1966. Translated by Garcin be Tassy, De¬ 
scriptions des monuments de la ville de Delhi, in: JA 1860-61.—C. W. Troll, A 
note on an early topographical work of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Asar al-Sanadld, in: 
JR AS 1972, p. 135-146. 

26 Garcin in, p. 22 ft. devotes a long article to this scholar who also wrote a 
treatise on the rules of Urdu grammar, Risala-yi qawa’id-i Urdu. His Kulliyat in 
3 vols. Cawnpore-Lucknow 1878, 1880. 

27 Last edition: Asbab-i bagawat-i Hind, Delhi 1958. The Causes of the Indian 
revolt. Written by Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur in Urdoo . . . and translated into 
English by his two European friends, Benares 1873.—See also his Sarkasx-i ziT-i 
Bignaur, ed. S. Moinul Haq, Karachi 1962. —Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s History 
of the Bijnor Rebellion. Transl. by H. Malik and M. Dembo. Asian Studies Center, 


Michigan State Unir 1972. — About the ‘Mutiny’ and its literary echo cf. K. H. 
ami, Gadr-i Dihli ke afsane, Delhi 1920-22. 

28 The Use of the Sextant, Aligarh 1864; About Cholera, Allahabad 1868. 
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of Urdu Literature are well known. Notwithstanding the violent reaction of the 
orthodox, who issued fatwas against him and accused him of all kinds of 
unbelief, Sir Sayyid went ahead and tried to influence the educated Muslims 
through journals, like the Ahbar Scientific Society , the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette , and particularly 'The Mohamedan Social Reformer/ Tahdtb ul-ahldq 
‘Polishing of Morals’ (1870-1882) 29 , a monthly in which he tried to reconcile 
religion and science. It also contained articles pertinent to literary problems, 
which prefigure Hall’s ideas about good and useful literature as a reflection of 
real life.—The 'Mohammedan Educational Conference’ became the centre of 
the so-called Aligarh movement, and propagated Sir Sayvid’s ideas in the 
country. His mind was 'dominated by common sense’ (M. Mujeeb), and his 
view of Islam emphasized practical morality. He was led to a certain de- 
mythologization of Qur’anic concepts, like the djinn and the Prophet’s ascension 
to heaven; yet, contrary to some other modernists, he was sober enough to 
maintain that the Prophet of Islam was not a teacher of science; what was 
required for the modem Muslim was to become acquainted with the tools of 
Western science 30 . 

As much as Sir Sayyid approved of the British parliamentary system for the 
West, he opposed Muslim participation in the Indian National Congress 
(founded 1885) because he saw clearly that they, being a minority, would always 
be outweighed, hence overruled, by the Hindus. His firm belief in Urdu as the 
literary language of India is summarized by Garcin de Tassy: 

II a soutenu avec distinction la cause de l’urdu contre les assertions retrogrades 
des Hindous qui voudraient qu’on adoptat dans les courts de justice et comm© 
langue officielle l’hindi en caracteres devanagaris 31 . 

Sir Sayyid’s greatest contribution to the development of Urdu is, 

that he applied Urdu to social goals and made it easy and smooth so that it could 
translate the common social life and explain scientific purposes 32 . 

And Bailey certainly does not exaggerate in his judgment that he 

exercised more influence upon Urdu than perhaps any other single man in the 
19th century. He wrote good, flowing, and simple Urdu, discarding the florid 
style of his predecessors in journalism. Ultimately, so far as prose went, he 
won a complete victory and no one now thinks of writing in the s%le o urur 


29 The title of this journal seems to allude to a term of the Sufi tradition: Mir 
Dard explains in his 'Urn ul-kitab, Bhopal 1309 h., p. 443, that Jcasf'aqll 'intellectual 
revelation/ can be reached by tahdib ul-ahldq, polishing of the moral faculties, and 
can be experienced by phi osophers or, as we would say intellectuals. This is 
exactly the kind of ‘illumination’ Sir Sayyid wanted for his followers. _ 

39 Maqalat-i Sir Sayyid, ed. Maulaxa Muhammad Isma'il Paxepati, Lahore 
1961f., 15 vols.—For the whole development of the movement see Migarh Maga¬ 
zine 1955—1956, Aligarh Number, and: Nasim Qubaisi, (ed.), Aligarh tahrik, 


agaz ta imroz, Aligarh 1960. 

31 Gabclnt in, p. 41. . -t- 

32 Db. Syed Abdullah, Sir Sayyid aur unke namwar rufaqa ki urdu natr ha 

fanni o fikrl ga’iza, Lahore 1960, p. 4. 
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when he has before him as a model the forceful and straightforward writing 

of Sir Sayyid 33 . 

Some scholars have criticized his brash writing and certain solecisms; but even 
though he may not have been a stylist of first rank, 'he was the cause of great 
writing in others 34 . 5 That holds also true for some of his cooperators who 
contributed to the Tahdib uhcihlaq where he, however, had the main share of 
writing. They are Mustaq Husain Wiqar ul-Mulk (1839-19 1 7) 35 , Sayyid Mahdi 
* AlT Muhsin ul-Mulk (1837-1907) 36 who was instrumental in introducing Urdu 
as state language in Hyderabad (Deccan), and the civil servant Maulwi Cirag 
£ Ali (1844-1895) who likewise settled in Hyderabad; his religio-polemic works 
have attracted the interest of Western orientalists, although Cirag ‘All was 
certainly not an outstanding scholar. 

All of these writers, following Sir Sayyid’s example, contributed to the 
development of a new literary genre, i.e. the essay. 

The greatest name in Sir Sayyid’s environment is that of Altaf Husain 
‘Hali 5 (1837-1914), the 'founder of literary criticism in Urdu 37 . 5 Trained in the 
strict Muslim tradition in the old colleges in Delhi, where he studied Arabic 
and Persian, he entered the service of Sefta after 1857 and thus became 
acquainted with Galib who, despite their differing degrees of orthodoxy, 
encouraged the young man. Hali found an employment in the Government 
Book Depot at Lahore to revise the Urdu style of books translated from English 
and thus became aware of some trends in Western literature. A British officer, 
Colonel Holroyd, was interested in literature and encouraged poetical meetings 
(musa'ira) in Lahore from 1874 on, in which Hall and Azad participated. Hall 
soon became famous for the poems read at these occasions although, or perhaps 
because, they were a far cry from the classical gazal , and dealt with subjects 
like 'The Fatherland 5 ( hubb-i watari), 'Justice, 5 etc. (Parallels with Turkish 
literature of the same period can easily be drawn). Hall was invited to the 
Anglo-Arabic College in Delhi in 1875 and drew closer to Sir Sayyid, whose 
most perfect translator he was to become. In 1879 he published the poem which 
made Mm immortal and has been called a truly national work: Madd o gazr-i 
Islam , 'Ebb and Flood of Islam, 5 usually called The Musaddas after its form. 
Since the musaddas , six-lined stanzas, was the form in which martiyas were 

33 Bailey, p. 85-86. 

34 Sadiq p. 262. 

35 Muhammad Ament Zubairi, Tadkira-yi Wiqar ul-Mulk, Aligarh 1925. 

36 Muhammad Amix ZubairI, Tadkira-yi Muhsin, Delhi 1935. 

37 Bausaxi, p. 182; Bailey Nr. 218, Nr. 231; El III 94 with good bibliography. 
— Saliha c Abid Husaix, Yadgar-i Hall, Aligarh 1949; Tasadduq Husaix, Hal!, 
the Poet, the Critic, the Biographer, Ph. D. thesis Univ. of London, 1935; Muham¬ 
mad PaxepatI, Hay at-i Hali, s.l. 1953.—Diwan-i Hal! 1890, Delhi 3 1950; Saga‘at 
'Ali SaxdelawI, Hal! behaitiyat-i sa‘ir, Lucknow 1960; Tahir Jamil, Hall’s 
Poetry, Bombay 1938; Quatrains of Hali, ed. and transl. by G. E. Ward, London 
1904. N. Ch. Chatter jee, English translation of Rubaiyat and Qita'at of Hal!, 
Calcutta 1914. His poem Ek biwa ki munagat, Delhi 1892, deals with the miserable 
condition of widows. 
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usually written in 19th century Urdu, the poet could dramatically describe the 
great national and religious tragedies in powerful imagery. 

The race whose step was firm on every land. 

Whose banner waved in all the winds of heaven, 

People whose honour all horizons knew— 

'The best of nations 5 was their title proud— 

Nothing remains of that proud folk but this. 

That we still give ourselves the Muslim name. 

For otherwise within our veins and blood, 

In our intentions and our search for truth 

Our hearts and minds and thoughts and tongues and speech, 

Our nature, habits, dispositions too, 

Remains there nought of old nobility— 

Or if there be, it is by chance alone. 

For now our every deed ignoble shows, 

Our actions are the meanest of the low; 

The fair name of our fathers is eclipsed; 

Our very steps disgrace the place we dwell. 

Dishonoured is the honour of the past, 

Arabia’s greatness sunk beyond recall. . . 3S . 

The theoretical foundation for Hall’s new poetry is offered in his book 
Muqaddima-yi si l r o sa‘in, Trologomena to Poetry’ (1893) 39 , which is the 
first attempt to study Urdu literature critically with an account of its various 
rhetorical devices. Hall’s verdict against traditional poetry as expressed 
elsewhere in poetical form is extremely harsh; he once speaks of the 

unclean book of poetry and qasidas , 

which is more stinking than a latrine . . . 40 . 

Literature has to instruct and be useful; Hall thus prefigures Iqbal’s criticism 
of poets like Hafiz as expressed so vigorously in the first edition of Iqbal’s 
Asrar-i Hudl. The old stories about poets dying from unfulfilled love should 
be discarded, as should fairy tales and romanticism, not to mention the 
frivolous descriptions of female attire so typical of the Lucknow school. 
Eroticism and flirtation have no room in this new poetry, which should take 
its inspiration from nature and preach high ideals, aiming at social reforms, 
including the improvement of women’s lot. The fossilized artificial forms of 
traditional poetry with its complicated metrical rules, rhymes, and double¬ 
rhymes should give room to expressions and forms taken from normal speech 
and daily life. These ideas inspired a whole group of writers of ‘natural’poetry 41 . 

38 Bailey p. 96.—The Musaddas was translated into almost all regional lan¬ 
guages of Pakistan, its Pashto version: Peshawar 1961. 

39 Maqalat, ed. M. 'Abdul Haqq, Karachi 4 1957; Muqaddaxna ed. Waheed 
Qubaishi, Lahore 1953, with an excellent introduction.—About the new trend in 
general see Abdul Qadib, The New School of Urdu Literature, Lahore 1898. 

40 Sadiq p. 14 gives the text. 

41 A. Bausaki, A. H. Hall’s Ideas on Ghazal, in: Charisteria Orientalia, Prag 
1956.—About literary criticis m in general see Sayytd Sah 'Ali, Adab aur tanqxd, 
Karachi 1962. 
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Hall's third contribution to Urdu literature are his biographies, first of all 
that of Sir Sayyid (Haydt-i gawid, 1901) 42 , of the Persian poet Sa‘di (1884), 
and most important, that of Galib (Yddgdr-i Galib , 1892) 43 , which introduces 
the great poet to the public in a detailed study and tries to explain some of the 
difficulties in his verse. 

The second truly outstanding contemporary of Sir Sayyid, though not a 
member of his circle, was Muhammad Husain Azad (1829—1910), a Shia writer 
from Delhi 44 . It is he to whom we owe the collection of his preceptor Dauq’s 
poetry, great parts of which he saved during the Mutiny, a time of horrors which 
became deeply engraved in his mind. Azad went first to Lucknow, then to 
Lahore, where he worked in the Anguman-i Pangdb . A journey to Central Asia 
in 1865 and another, twenty years later, to Iran yielded rich literary fruit in his 
Suhunddn-i Fdrs, a book which shows his interest in the historical, geographical, 
and social background of Persian literature. He also edited some Persian 
Headers for schools. Azad, scholar and poet, has been praised as the greatest 
stylist, the hero of Urdu' (Sibil). His main contribution to literature is his 
Ab-i hay at, ‘Water of Life’ (1880) 45 , a comprehensive collection of biographies 
of Urdu poets which, for the first time, gives up the traditional way of tadkira- 
writers who used to enumerate names and pseudonyms of the poets in alpha¬ 
betical order. Azad shows his heroes in their historical and social setting, 
surrounds them with anecdotes, and thus comes closer to the modem ideals of 
literary history, even though his information is sometimes not too reliable. 
The book is ‘a real gem of Urdu literature’ (Bausani), reflecting its author’s 
passionate love for the past, the last glamour of which he had witnessed before 
1857. Being a pupil of Dauq, Azad first excluded Galib from his study, but had 
to insert him eventually; Mo’min, too, was excluded for some reasons from the 
first edition. Ab-i haydt is not a critical evaluation in the modern sense; it is 
filled with lively anecdotes which reflect the impression a poet made upon his 
contemporaries rather than sheer facts; it is 'a living page torn out of the past, 
which was, perhaps, never present, but which, as presented to us, throbs with 
life, and is, therefore, real 46 .’ 

Another important contribution of Azad to the development of Urdu prose 
is the Qisas-i Hind , which retell Indian stories in a lucid style. His Urdu 
Heading Books are likewise written in the simplest Urdu in the most charming 
way 5 (Bailey). He himself wTites: 

I had to play the child, greyhaired as I was, and to think as a child—working, 

sleeping, walking—, and spent not months but years before these playthings for 

42 Latest edition Lahore 1965. 

43 Latest edition Lahore 1963. 

44 M. Sadiq, M. H. Azad, his Life and Works, Lahore 1965, is an excellent intro¬ 
duction. BM p. 227-228 classifies him as two separate authors: Muhammad Husain, 
Azad, and: M. H. Maulwi. 

45 The latest editions of Ab-ihayat: Lucknow ca. 1962, Lahore 1963, Calcutta 
1967. 

48 Sadiq, Azad, p. 52. 
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children were completed. Well, I did not serve you, my countrymen, I served 
your children 47 . 

He wrote also essays on allegorical subjects, adapted from the English, parti¬ 
cularly from Dr. S. Johnson (. Nayrang-i haydl ) 48 , and published a small volume 
of verses in which he strove to be natural. But contrary to Hali, he did not meet 
the immediate requirements of the day and was certainly not a reformer. The 
last twenty years of his life were spent in mental derangement. 

One of the most important representatives of the new scholarly Urdu prose 
is Maulana Sibil Nu‘mam (1857-1914), who met Sir Sayyid in 1882 and was 
professor of Persian at Aligarh 49 . In 1900 he went to Hyderabad. Sibil was the 
historian par excellence of this generation and can be called, for all practical 
purposes, the founder of historical writing in Urdu. His biographies of the 
heroes of Islam range from the caliph ‘Umar (al-Earuq, 1898) 50 and the Abbasid 
caliph al-Ma’mun (1887) to the founder of the Hanafi law school (Sirat an - 
Nu'man, 1892) to the medieval theologian al-Gazzali (1902) and the mystical 
poet Maulana Galaluddin Kumi (1903). His history of Persian literature, 
8i‘ r uVagam (5 vols, 1908-1918) is a mine of information offered with a fine 
critical spirit and introduces the Western reader into the standards of apprecia¬ 
tion as applied to poetry by cultured Muslims. Sibil also described his journey 
to Egypt, Turkey, and Syria in a Safarnama (1892) and entered the field of 
literary criticism with his Muwdzana-yi Ams o Dabir (1907), comparing the 
two masters of the Urdu martiya. His speeches and articles show a deep insight 
into the problems of the Indian Muslims: he saw the need for social reforms, 
for India’s economic independence from Britain. Though well aware of the 
necessity of cultural cooperation, he warned his compatriots not to loose 
themselves and the treasures of their country to the foreigners.—Now and then, 
like every cultured person in the Middle East, Sibil wrote poetry. Some of his 
verse dealt with national topics (Matnawl Subh-i umld , ‘Morning of Hope’ 
1892), some was inspired by ‘Atiya Begum Eyzee, the remarkable pioneer of 
feminism and friend of Iqbal 51 . 

During Sibil’s lifetime everything was done to encourage the cause ot Urdu 
in Hyderabad State; the Hindu Prime Minister Maharaja Sir Kishan Prasad 
was able to attract Urdu scholars and poets from all over India. Here, the 
Anguman-i taraqqi-yi Urdu was founded, an institution to which the indefatigable 
Maulwi ‘Abdul Haqq (1875-1963), tenderly called Bdbd-yi Urdu, , ‘Father ot 


47 id., p. 75. 

48 id o 42 ff.—Nayrang-i hay a!, Lahore 1964. g . ( , 

" Maqllat-i Sibil, ed. M. ‘All NadwI, A'zamgarh 1932-1938, 8 ™k.-Sir^ 

‘Agam, A'zamgarh 1912f„ Lahore 1924, and other 

‘AzImi, Maulana Sibil ka martaba Urdu adab men, e Tyt-j’&bli Lahore 
Hayat-i Sibil. A‘zamgarh 1943.-Muhammai> Arts Zwn* 

1953 ; RttstamjxP. Bhajebvala, Maulana Shibh and Umar Lhayj , 

so Al-Faruq, Cawnpore 1899, English: Al-Farooq, Life of Omar the Great, 
Lahore 1939, 3 1947, transl. Zajtab Ah Khan. 

51 W. Quraisi, Sibil kl hayat-i mu'asiqa, Lahore 1950. 
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Urdu/ devoted his life 5la . The Anguman (Board) was subsequently located in 
Aurangabad (Deccan); in 1938 its Head Office was shifted to Delhi and had its 
main branch set up in Karachi after partition; the Indian Centre, first located 
in Aligarh, has now been transferred to Delhi. The quarterly Urdu served, and 
still serves, the development of literature; from 1928 onward the Board published 
a journal, Science , and another, Ma'dsiyat , which dealt with social and economic 
problems. Early works of Urdu literature were edited by members of this 
institution. In addition, the Translation Bureau was set up at the Osmania 
University in Hyderabad, which adopted Urdu in 1918 as medium of instruc¬ 
tion 52 . The Bureau translated both European and classical Islamic works into 
Urdu. Sibil was for a time director of the famous Nadwat al-'ulamd in Lucknow; 
he is also the founder of the Bar al-musannifln (Shibli Academy) in A'zamgarh 
(1913); the main figure among the writers connected with this institution is 
Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi (1884-1953), who completed Sibil’s 'Life of the 
Prophet’ (Sirat an-nabi) and contributed numerous studies in Urdu on the 
history of the Muslims in the Subcontinent and their relations with the Arabs; 
he also edited the useful and informative quarterly Ma'drif. 

The Aligarh movement inspired writers all over the country to work for the 
reform of education. They were well aware that literature had to serve the 
progress of the people, a progress which, as they realized, would come only 
slowly. But their works in literary criticism, poetry, and history laid the 
foundation on which the writers of the early 20th century could develop their 
ideas concerning progress, freedom, and national consciousness. 

The Aligarh movement also caused theological writing in Urdu, partly in 
defence of, partly against Sir Sayyid’s ideas. Thus a strong theological idiom 
developed at the beginning of our century. We may mention the influence 
exerted by Mirza Gulam Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadiyya movement, 
the tenets of which have been discussed, positively and negatively, in Urdu 
and Panjabi writings time and again. More important for the general develop¬ 
ment of Urdu prose, however, is the work of Abu’l-Kalam Azad (1888-1958), 
whose journals Hildl (founded 1912) and later ai-Baldg deeply influenced Muslim 
thought. Azad never aligned with the 'separatist’ movement of the Muslim 
League and remained faithful to the ideology of the In dian Congress whose 
first president after partition he became. His main fame rests upon his Tar- 
guman al-Qur'an , a translation and commentary of the Qur’an, published from 
1931 onwards. Most scholars acknowledge the beauty of the language of this 
translation, which inspired a number of commentaries in the regional languages 
as well 53 . 


51a For this movement see: 5utubat-i ‘Abdul Haqq, Karachi ATU s.d. (ca. 
19 ?.° ) 4 S n raD Hl§EVli FARlDjLBlDi ’ Tarlh-i pangah sala, Karachi ATU, 1953. 

K G. Shahani, Osmania University and the growth of Urdu Literature, in: 
Indian Art and Letters, NS 15, 1941, p. 12-24. 

Abu l-Kabam Azad, India wins Freedom, An autobiographical narrative 
(after 1935), Oriental Longmans, Bombay 1959. — TheTarjuman al-Qur’an, ed. and 
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S The beginnings of the Urdu novel and drama 

During the same decades in which non-fictional Urdu prose was being 
developed, another branch of prose emerged which was in the long run even 
more pertinent to daily life, Urdu fiction. Traditional Islamic literatures have 
never known anything like the novel, noveletta, or short-story; their narratives 
tended to romantic fairy tales, endless sequences of stories like the Arabian 
Nights, or artificially interwoven episodes like Hariri’s Maqdmdi in Arabic 
(which formed part of the curriculum in Indian madrasas and therefore con¬ 
stituted an exemplar of elegant rhymed prose). Only under the influence of 
European models Urdu, like the other Islamic languages, also like Hindi and 
Bengali, introduced the genre of novel and short-story in the late 19th century 54 . 

The first representative of the ‘modern’ novel in Muslim India was Nadir 
Afimad (1836-1912), about whose works M. Sadiq remarks that the Urdu 
novel made its entrance through the backdoor of didacticism/ Nadir Ahmad 
was trained at Delhi College and worked as a teacher; he lived in Hyder¬ 
abad from 1877 to 1893, when he settled in Delhi. The University of 
Edinburgh conferred upon him an honorary LL. D. in recognition of his 
services to modern Urdu prose. Nadir Ahmad was basically a translator who 
rendered English legal texts into Urdu, such as the Penal Code, the Income 
Tax Act, and the Indian Evidence Act. He wrote on Islamic law and published 
a good translation of the Qur’an without supplying the Arabic original. His 
activity in the rather uninspiring field of legal translation gave him the back¬ 
ground for his novels which centre around educational problems. As in Hall’s 
poems, there are no fairies or genii, no lovely rhyming sentences; not even do 
the dervishes, who so often act as dei ex machina in classical Urdu tales, appear, 
because the author was as aloof from the mystical interpretation of Islam as he 
was from the ‘naturism’ of the Aligarh school. He saw the need for reform but 
could not follow Sir Sayyid’s ideas on reason and nature to the end. His novel 
Ibnu%waqt , ‘The Son of the Moment’, deals with the problems of a Muslim who 
follows the tide of ‘modern’ thought too willingly and enters, after 1857, the 


rendered into English by Syed Abdul Latif, New York 1963f.; —Humayun Kabir, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. A memorial volume. New York 1959. —L.P.bromoN- 
Polonskaya, MusuTmanskiye teceniya v obscestvennoj mysli Indn i Pakistani 

Moscou 1963, p. 171-180. , f 

«« Sadiq, p. 318. Chapter XVI is devoted to the Novelists.—For the development 
of Urdu novel see: Muhammad Ahsan Fabuqi o NflBTJL Hasan Hasim, Novel kia 
hai ?, Lucknow 1948; Sbcaista Akhtab Band Suhbawardy, A C^wal 
the development of the Urdu novel and short story, London 1945 (Nadir Akma • 
p. 41-65); Adib N. Ahmad, Urdu ka pahla nawal-mgar, Allahabad 1935.— Mu?am- 
Ld Sadiq, Nadir Ahmad-ek ga’iza, in: Mah-i nau 4/2 Karachi 1051; A. S 
Sucho&ev, Mesto tvorcestva Nazira Achmada v istora literatury urdu, A^torelerat 
dissertacii, Moscou 1962; Nacal nyje typ formirovamj a reahsticeskogoromaM . 

urdu, in: Kratkije soobscenija Instituta naradov Azn AN SSSR, 80, 1965, p. 53- , 

Od dastana k romanu, Moscou 1971, p. 100-144. 
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British service where he the longer the more loses his traditional sense of 
values without realizing that the British use him only for their own purposes 55 . 
Ibnu’l-waqt was the greatest success among his novels; the characters are more 
lively than elsewhere, although the names of the heroes point too clearly to the 
qualities of the figures (but this was common in contemporary European novels 
as well). 

Jfadir Ahmad’s goal was to lead people to a happier, more ‘civilized’ domestic 
life. There he sets standards according to which young people should be educated 
and creates straight-laced characters who sermonize in long dialogues while 
background descriptions and Stimmung are almost completely lacking. Thus 
the most famous of his novels, Mir'at al-‘arus, ‘The Bride’s Mirror’ (1869), 
juxtaposes an indolent, useless, and disgraceful female, Akbari, with her sister 
Asgarl, a good, industrious and intelligent girl who makes her family happy 55 . 
Asgarf even founds a school for the girls of her quarter, where they learn to 
read and write, and are inspired by J. J. Rousseau’s ideas about people’s 
rights, etcetera. Schools for girls became, then, a must in every educational 
novel in Urdu and Sindhi. Nadir Ahmad’s Banat an-na‘s ‘Ursa Maior’ (or, 
literally, The Daughters of the Bier’) 57 (1869) again shows a girl in school; 
other novels deal with the evils of polygamy (. Fasdna-yi mubtala ) 58 , the tenets 
of Islam, or the remarriage of widows, which had become unpopular even 
among the Muslims in India 59 . The plots of his novels are rather thin, and a 
critic has called their heroes ‘monstrosities of virtues’; but this is a trend which 
Nadir Ahmad shares with many educational writers in East and West 60 —not in 
vain was Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas one of the favourite books of Indo-Muslim 
reform-writers 61 . Nadir Ahmad’s novels were tremendously successful; praised 
by the Musl ims, they were substantially rewarded by the British authorities, 


5 ° 5 eUu J 889 and Iater > ed - Baseruddin Ahmad, Delhi 1950.—The term Ibnu’l 

s r “-s* *»*!“ “ «d »««,AS£7b„ 

t hi ! f^ t h “ k °l futu f 6 bu * bves m the nunc etemum. The application of 

this term to a shifting character who acts on the spur of the moment is as inter- 

an ° th t rn0 J el AJ ? mad ’ T ™bat an-Nasuh (Cawn- 

pore 1879) an expression based on Qur’an Sura 66/8, where a ‘solid repentance ’ 

auba nasuh, is ordered; Maulina (Salaluddln Rumi, Matnawi V 2228fT. takes nasith 

Middle East thus Radir Ahmad.—The twentieth edition of Taubat an-Nasuh 
Kpwq 6 e ? i Ca * T ^ e hve chapters were translated by S M E* 
X ° f Nussooh, London^ 1884; ed. by the samefl886 

LahoS iSlZ£h^’ ed ‘ Sl ’ ISTA SuHBAWABDilKBAMUDLAH, 

Lahore 1961,-English transl.: The Bride’s Mirror, by G. E. Wabd, London 1899, 

" ® ana * anna's, Delhi 1895, 1951, and often. 

Wivi^“’“t’ ^ transb: Mubtala or a Tale of two 

60 Delhi 1891; Ru’ya sadiqa, Delhi 1901. 

in two ^•1£^Ah ren !?^i a f'- lectures on problems of education were coDected 

61 Rasselas &st tuhTh d® ek T Ca ™ n ka ma S mQ<a ’ Delhi 18 90, 1892; Agra 1918. 
.Kasselas first published in Urdu: Agra 1839, see Gabcin III, p. 447. 
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for nobody had ever depicted everyday scenes in plain colloquial language or 
offered educational material in a dialogue that might take place in any average 
middle class home It was this ‘bourgeois’ feeling that the awakening Muslhn 
middle-class needed at a moment when they were trying to adapt to new ways 
of life. To be sure, the realistic contents contrast with the naive artistic means 
but this trend, too, is common to many of the educational writers of the 
following generations. For Nadir Ahmad’s work influenced novel writing in 
other languages of the Subcontinent, such as Sindhi. And his aim to educatethe 
‘weaker sex’ was continued particularly by Rasid al-Hairi (1868-1936) who 
issued ladies’ journals and wrote on topics suitable for women, like tearful 
scenes of polygamy, arranged marriages, etc. 62 

_ Completely different from Nadir Ahmad is a writer who was ten years his 
junior and a Hindu from a Kashmiri Brahmin family who had settled in 
Lucknow, Ratan Nath Sarsar (1846-1903), a journalist and translator with a 
good sense of humour. He had studied in Muslim schools, and had witnessed 
during his childhood the last days of Wagid ‘All Shah’s cheerful and glittering 
reign. In Lucknow College, which had been founded by the British, he became 
interested in English literature, be it Dickens, Thackeray, or Walter Scott. 
Among his translations we may single out Huda’i faugdar, an adaptation of 
Don Quixote. Sarsar had joined the Oudh Akhbdr in 1873, and in 1878 became 
the editor of this paper, which was published by Munshi Nawal Kishore in 
Lucknow, the great benefactor of Persian and Urdu literatures. Between 
December 1878 and December 1879 Sarsar published in this m&g&zme his 
famous novel Fasana-yi Azad, which tells of the love of Azad and Husn Ara 
and the innumerable obstacles they have to surmount until they are eventually 
married 63 . The novel itself consists largely of lively conversations, and the 
rather poor plot is stuffed with many unexpected details (perhaps sometimes 
inserted in reply to the curious readers’ inquiries). Sarsar follows the example 
of the Indian cycles of tales, like the ‘Antar romance or the highly popular 
Hamza-story, which becomes longer and more detailed every time it is retold. 
Thus, in a kind of naive realism, he indulges in lengthy and minute descriptions 
and populates the pages with a great number of persons who are not properly 
characterized, as if the reader were passing through the streets and houses of 
Lucknow, looking at the colourful life in the bazaar and the strange people 
gathering there, and listening to the gossip and small talk which goes on in the 
town. Azad’s servant, the funny Hfigi, plays an important role in the novel. 
That the hero himself joins the Turks in their fight against Russia conforms to 

62 About him see Suhrawardi, l.c., p. 105—122. His main novels are: Manazilu’s- 
sa’ira, ed. Razi ul-Hairi, Karachi 1961; Sam-i zindagi, Karachi 1956; Huda’i rag, 
Delhi 1944; Gudri men la‘l, Lucknow ca. 1960. 

63 Fasana-yi Azad 1880, Lucknow 4 vols, ed. Kaisari Das Seth, Lucknow 1934- 
1935, 4 vols. big size, and others, some of them illustrated.—MumannAn Sadiq, 
Ratan Nath Sarshar—a Study, in: Iqbal 9/3, Lahore 1961; S. Latit Husaik Adeb, 
Sarsar ki nawalnigari, Karachi 1961; ‘AzImussan SeddIqx, Fasana-i Azad kl ka- 
hani, in: Nuqus 55—56, Lahore 1956. 
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the ideals of the Indian Muslims in that period. Though untranslatable, the 
‘Story of Azad’ offers rich material to the folklorist and anthropologist. Other 
novels by Sarsar, too, deal -with the various strata of life in his beloved home¬ 
town Lucknow; he mainly describes Muslim circles, only Kamini (1883) tells 
the fate of a Hindu girl 64 . 

The third name usually associated with the development of the modern 
Urdu novel is that of ‘Abdul Halim Sarar (1860-1926) who, like Sarsar, came 
from Lucknow and worked with him from 1880 in the Oudh Akhbar 65 . In 1887 
he started publishing the monthly Dilgudaz which lasted until his death; he 
also was engaged in other journalistic ventures. Sarar studied history carefully 
and even published a ‘History of Sind’ (1906-1908). In novel-writing, Sir 
Walter Scott was his hero; later, after visiting Europe and learning some French 
he liked also A. Dumas. Sarar tried to apply some of Walter Scott’s peculiarities 
to Urdu historical novels the material for which he gathered from every comer 
of the Muslim world: Hasan o Angelina, (1892) plays in the Caucasus and 
Crimea, Mansur o Moh&na (1893) in Ghazni during Mahmud’s time; Zawal-i 
Bagdad (1912) tells the end of the Abbasid caliphate in 1258, whereas Firdaus-i 
barrin (1899) depicts the ‘Highest Paradise’ promised to the faithful Assassins 
of Mount Alamut. The struggle between Muslims and Christians during the 
Crusades, as in Malik Aziz o Virginia (1888), prefigures the struggle of Indian 
Muslims against British colonial rule. And typical of the outlook of many 
Muslim writers in India, up to Iqbal, is the author’s love and admiration for 
Muslim Spain (Fath-i Andalus) 66 . Sarar’s aim was to preach through his novels, 
and he wrote about the advantages of female education as well ( Quwwat-i 
mtizamiyya, 1889); his nostalgia for the past glory of Islam is reflected in his 
books, which are meant to serve the Muslim community. The somewhat 
stereotyped figures lack psychological truth; but Sarar’s ‘Lucknow Reminis- 
eenses’ (Ouzasta Lucknow) would be enough to immortalize his name. He paved 
the way for the development of a whole literary genre, the historical novel, 
which is still flourishing, particularly in Pakistan, in its sub-species, the ‘Islamic 
novel’ (M. M. Aslam, Rais Jafiri). 

Almost contemporary with Sarar is Mirza Hasan Muhammad ‘Ruswa’ 
(1858-1931) 67 , again from Lucknow, who started as a railway engineer in 


h ’ S n « veI 5 ar ® worth mentioning: Kamini (1883), Lucknow 1958, 

1894 mtT° ( ? 0 by •I—- 1 ' !f- a T Sinha ’ Benares 1951; Sair-i kohsar, Lucknow 
1894, 1934; Gam-i Sarsar (1887), Lucknow 1914. 

“ Se ® QiziLBas, ‘Abdul Halim Sarar, in: Kuqus, Salisiyat number, Lahore 

Sabbab mnf f e u° Veb m C e n ^ the t6Xt ’ we ma y enumerate his Hasan bin 

£Low r 196 °= Neki ** P haI ’ ea. 1967; Maftuh Fatih, 

Ambohawt Pnf''!’ T Sa w rS ^ f udy ab0ut Lucknow was edi ted by Samim 
taL f hnau - Lucknow 1965—Sharar, Lucknow, the Last Phase 

•M? S a™ t T 6d - by E - S ’ Harcourt and Eakhir Hussain, 1975. 

Espagne et Inde musulmane, in: Etudesd’Oriental- 
lame Levi-Proven^al, II, 1962, p. 461ff. 

67 Suchocev, Od dastana k romanu, p. 196-220; Adam Saih, Mirza Ruswa 
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Balochistan. He then studied Persian and science in his native town, and later 
joined the Translation Bureau in Hyderabad. Contrary to the historical, or 
pseudo-historical outlook of Sarar, Ruswa can be regarded as the founder of the 
realistic novel. Of his numerous novels (the royalties of which he used to improve 
his chemical laboratory), one gained wide fame (besides the story of Ahtan 
Begum): it is Umrdd Gan Add (1899), the life story of a Lucknow courtesan as 
told by herself 68 . The book gives a good picture of the plight of an educated 
courtesan and the society around her and shows the development of the heroine 
from a naive child, kidnapped from home, to an accomplished singer who 
attracts men not only by her beauty but even more by her refined culture, her 
love of literature, and her sensitive mind. That Ruswa should have ehoosen as 
his heroine a courtesan—lowest in the social order of traditional Muslim society 
—is not surprising if one thinks that, notwithstanding Bailey’s negative 
judgment on female representation in Urdu literature, quite a n um ber of ladies 
wrote verse, some of them ‘beauties of the bazaar,’ others honourable ladies 
living in purdah 69 . 

It should be mentioned here that the man who elaborated the realistic style 
and was to become the greatest novelist of Hindi, and chronicler of rural life, 
Premcand (1880-1930) wrote his stories in Urdu up to 1914. 

Among the slightly younger novelistes we must single out Saggad Haidar 
‘Yildarim’ (1880-1943). Educated at Aligarh, he later joined the Indian 
diplomatic service. He composed a number of successful novels, and his 
Haydlistdn (1908) contains the first examples of veritable short stories in Urdu, 
partly translated, partly original. This new genre was, then, to become a 
favourite of Urdu writers. Yildarim also translated Turkish dramas and wrote 
drama himself, among which Galaluddm Hwarezmshah (1924) deserves mention 
because of its unusual topic. 

The art of drama, or rather theatre play, had its roots in Hindu tradition 70 . 
The Parsee community became interested, and as early as 1861 one finds 


—hayat aur navalnigari, Lucknow 1968; Maimuna Ansari Mabarawx, Mirza 
Muhammad Had! Mirza Ruswa, sawanih-i hayat aur adabi karnama, Lahore 
1963. 

68 Latest edition Lucknow 1958, Allahabad 1963.—Umrao Jan Ada, Courtesan 
of Lucknow, transl. K. Singh and M. A. Husatnt, Calcutta 1961; Die Kurtisane 
von Lucknow, deutsch von U. Rother-Dubs, Zurich 1971.—Tancovscka, transl. 
G-. A. Zograe, Moscou 1960.—Ruswa’s Sarlfzada: Allahabad 1928, 1936 and often. 

69 Garcin II, p. 563f. enumerates 71 female authors from: Muhammad Fasi- 
huddin Rang, Tadkirat baharistan-i naz, Meerut 1864, 2 1869.— Matjlana ‘Abdul 
Bari c Asi, Tadkiratu’l-hawatln, Lucknow ISTawal Kish or s.d. (ca. 1937); see also 
Abu’l-Qasim Muhtasam, the grandson of Yamani Slrwanl, a court poet of Gazlud- 
din Haidar: Ahtar-i taban ya tadkiratu’l-nisa, Bhopal 1299/1881 about 82 poetes¬ 
ses, and Mul c and Ajeiqar,’ Nisatafza, Delhi 1892, about Hindustani poetesses.— 
The rubric 4 Adab-i niswdn ,’ ‘Women’s literature’ in the library of the ATU Karachi 
comprises 102 items in the catalogue. 

70 Bausani, p. 21 If.; Sadiq Chapter XVIII (without details); Dr. ‘Abdul ‘Alim 
NamI, Bibliografia Urdu Drama, Bombay 1966; Urdu Theater, 3 vols. Karachi, 
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nineteen theatrical companies in Bombay. Their number even increased after 
1879. The main aim of the early plays in Urdu was, following the example of 
Amanat’s Indar Sabha , to entertain and amuse the spectators; music and dance 
were essential ingredients for a successful play. One of the first theatre writers 
was the Parsee Nusarwangi Mihrwangl Aram, whose Benazir o Badr-i Munir 
develops the well-known subject of Mir Hasan’s Matnawi. In the following 
decades, motifs from Nizami’s epics and the indigenous romantic tradition were 
elaborated; the Parsees often had recourse to themes from the Sahnama, the 
Hindus reworked classical Sanskrit dramas so that almost innumerable versions 
of iSakuntala are available; subjects from Islamic history were also used, and 
‘crying orphans’ and ‘complaining nightingales’ are frequent catch-words in 
the titles 71 . With the adaptation of Shakespeare, a new era set in; and it is 
typical that the first real drama-writer of Muslim India, Aga Hasar Kasmlrl 
(1879-1931), was not only called the Shahespeare-i Hind but also founded the 
Shakespeare Theatrical Company. In his first period Hasar wrote traditional 
rhyming dramas, then went over to prose, though still with inserted songs (like 
‘The Jew’s daughter,’ or ‘The Beautiful Affliction’), whereas in the third phase 
he turned to social and national problems (‘The Call of tauhid ,’ ‘Hindustan’ 
etc.). He thus largely influenced the development of Urdu theatre. The first 
detective play (about the murder of a prostitute) was written in 1901; it is 
Narayan Prasad ‘Betab’s’ (d. 1925) Qatl-i Nazir 12 . The new art attracted many 
writers, and among the 926 names given by Nairn’s Bibliography of Urdu 
Drama one finds almost every famous educationalist and politician, from Dr. 


ATU, s.d.—The best short survey is Dr. Syud Abdullah, Urdu Adab, Lahore 
1967, p. loOff. 

71 Among the authors we may mention Husain! Mian ‘Zarlf,’ who worked in 
Bombay for the ‘Original Theatrical Company’ who elaborated mythological and 
historical topics, like Tamasa-yi Ala’uddin, 1889, about sultan ‘Ala’uddm; 
Mahdl ‘Ahsan’ Lakhnawi, who wrote in the end of the 19th and beginning of the 
20th centuries, belonged to the Alfred Theatrical Company and wrote, besides very 
emotional and bombastic plays, also some plays adapted from Shakespeare, like 
the Comedy of Errors (bhulbhulaiydn ).—Vinayak Prasad ‘Talib’ Banarasi (d. 1914) 
was connected with the Balliwala Theatrical Company, founded in Delhi 1877 and 
wrote mainly about topics from Hindu tradition, like Hariscandra, and Vikram 
Vilas; he also reworked Lytton’s Day and Morning as Lail o nahar.—On the other 
hand, Muhammad Mian ‘Raunaq’ Banarasi wrote on various topics, be they Per¬ 
sian or English; his best known play is Insaf-i Mahmud Sah, 1882, about Mahmud 
Caznawfs justice. (About his works, printed in Gujrati characters, see BM p. 191- 
92). He, as well as a certain Faqlr Muhammad Teg, wrote a two-act drama Sitam-i 
Haman ‘on the evils of drunkenness.’ 

72 Betab belonged to the Alfred Theatrical Company, and after the success of his 
detective play he later turned in the course of Hin du reformism to the dramatization 
of old I n dian subjects, taken from the Mahabharata and Bamayana. His dialogues 
are wntten in rhyming prose. The first detective story in Urdu is, to my knowledge, 
‘Alimuddln’s Kamand-i G-esu, ‘Lasso of the locks’, Cawnpore 1894, dealing with the 
French Secret Police. 
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‘Abid Husain (Parda-yi gaflat) and M. Mujeeb, to Dr. Isbtiaq Husain Qureishi 
However, only few of these dramas were fitting for the stage - the best one' 
Imtiyaz ‘All ‘Tag’s (1908-1970) Anarlcali 73 was actually written only in 1942' 
Tag has also written radio plays, and his wife, Higab, was a noted novelist.’ 


4. Writers of the transitional period 


At the turn of the century there appears quite a number of names in Urdu 
literature that are generally outshone by the great names of Hal! and Azad 7 * 
The generation of writers born shortly before or after the Mutiny can be taken 
more or less as a single group. They still enjoyed to an extent the traditional 
education, with its emphasis on Islamic studies, Persian, and Arabic, until the 
whole structure of Indian Islam was shattered by the introduction of new 
educational methods. Some of them turned to modem methods of education 
and more and more the biographies will now tell that they went to Aligar h 
or a British college for a B. A. Many of them held office with the government, 
although the results were not always satisfying. Even on those who came from 
a traditional environment the impact of the new style as advocated by Hall 
can be felt, and many writers of this generation were animated by the growing 
feeling of independence, of struggle for freedom and against British imper ialism 
After World War I this struggle resulted for quite a few of them in a shifting 
towards communism. Translations from English classical and early romantic 
poetry opened their eyes to hitherto unknown possibilities of the poetic diction, 
although the output of most poets of this period is difficult to appreciate for a 
modem Western reader who has outgrown Victorian poetry and can enjoy it 
even less when wrapped in an Urdu garb—as little as he can enjoy its very 
name, the new Urdu word necari = ‘natural.’ 

Among the poets of this generation, Muhammad Isma‘11 Meemthi (1844- 
1917) deserves mention in the first place 75 . As a teacher and head -maulm 
he devoted himself to simple instructive poetry for young people from about 
1867 onward. Has Urdu Readers have endeared him to many Indian school- 
children. Isma‘11 excelled in descriptive poems, and his elegy on the fortress 


78 Anarkali’ tells the love story of a dancing girl and Prince Salim, the later 
Mughal king (Sihanglr; Tag also translated Shakespeare and Racine, and adapted 
a play by Karel Capek for the Lahore stage. He also translated novels, and is the 
first Urdu writer to work with broadcast, radio plays then becoming very popular 
in Indo-Paldstan. 

74 See Db. ‘Ibadat Bbelwi, Sadid sa‘iri, Lahore s.d.—A useful anthology of 
post-Sir Sayyid poetry is Db. A. Waheed, Uadid su‘ara-yi Urdu, Lahore 1957. It 
contains short biographies and selections from more than a hundred poets. For the 
whole development see S. A. Latie, The Influence of English Literature on Urdu 
Literature, London 1924. 

75 Bailey Nr. 233; Waheed p. 45ff.—The famous poem was published Lahore 
1890 (Atar-i salaf, 24 p.). 
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of Agra (QaVa-yi Akbardbdd) was considered by a critic like Maulana Sibil 
to be the best Urdu poem after Hall’s Musaddas. It belongs to the all too few 
poems inspired by an actual sight of a ruined monument in India.—A poet 
of the same generation, though very different in style, was ‘All Haidar ‘Nazm’ 
Tabataba’i 76 , bom in 1852 in Lucknow. He was a companion of the exiled 
monarch of Oudh in Calcutta; when Wagid ‘All Shah died in 1905, Nazm 
proceeded to Hyderabad, where he died in 1933. Like many writers of his age- 
group, he devoted himself first to gazal- writing and then shifted to freer forms. 
His best known contribution to Urdu literature is the translation of Gray’s 
‘Elegy on a Country Graveyard,’ which he cleverly connects with the inherited 
image of the gur-i garlbdn , ‘tomb of the strangers’ and sdm-i garlbdn, evening 
of the strangers,’ i.e. the eve of the tenth of Muharram.—A similar development 
from gazal to modem sentimental poetry and educational verse is visible in 
MunshI Ahmad ‘All ‘Sauq’ Qidwa’I (1853-1928) 77 , who continued the Lucknow 
style in gazal but gained more fame by his Tarana-yi sauq (1887), a group of 
narrative matnawls. His most famous little matnawi is ‘ Alam-i haydl , ‘The 
world of Imagination,’ which describes the longing of an Indian woman for her 
husband. 

The outstanding and incomparable member of this generation is Husain 
Rizwl ‘ Ak bar’ Hahabadl (1S46-1921) 78 . Beginning as a clerk in the railway 
office, he spent his life in government service and finally became High Court 
Judge. As a poet he started as a perpetuator of the elegant Lucknow style (he 
was a disciple of Atis), and his ingenious word-plays and incredible ease in 
handling rhymes and introducing foreign words into his satirical verses soon 
made him famous. Akbar’s cooperation with the Oudh Punch gave him enough 
opportunity to sharpen his pen against the slavish mentality of the Indian 
Muslims who indulged in aping the West, for the Oudh Punch , founded in 1877 
by MunshI Saggad Husain (1856-1915) was outspokenly anti-Sir Sayyid. 
Akbar had a passion for the past, and his formerly somewhat licentious poems 
were more and more directed towards a strictly Islamic attitude. Muslims were 
for him performing monkeys whose British trainers were to be congratulated 
and his poetry has been called ‘a running commentary on the social foibles of 
his contemporaries’ 79 . In one of his poems he applies to Sir Sayyid the verse 
known from Ibn Hallikan’s account of Hallag: 

76 Waheed, p. 108ff., mentions his Kulliyat-i Nazm. 

77 Bailey Nr. 238; Waheed, p. 123ff. mentions Diwan-i Sauq, Tarana-yi 
Sauq. 

78 Kulliyat, 2 vols., Delhi 1909, 1948; M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, p. 
475ff.; Sadiq, Chapter XV, and id., Understanding Akbar Allahabadi, in: Iqbal 
16, 3, 1968, p. 27-48. —Bailey Nr. 243; Waheed, p. 56ff. — M. Sadiq, Twentieth 
Century Urdu Literature, Bombay 1947.— ‘Abdul MagId DabyabadI, Akbarnama, 
Lucknow 1954; Sayyid Tsrat Husain, Hayat-i Akbar Allahabadi, Karachi 1951.— 
Gandhlnama, ed. Na‘Im uk-Rahman, Allahabad 1948.— Mabgaket H. Case, The 
Social and Political Satire of Akbar Allahabadi, in: Mahfil 1, 4, 1964. 

79 El I, 317. 
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You cast him into the water, his hands tied, 
and say ‘Beware lest your garment get wet!’ 

and thus shows the dilemma in which the modernists were caught. Or, again 
taking up the motif of Hallag, who exclaimed ana’l-haqq, ‘I am the creative 
Truth,’ or: ‘I am God,’ he blames modem evolutionism: 

Mansur said T am God!’ Darwin said T am a monkey 5 _ 

Everybody’s thought accords with his ambition. 

(The second hemistich is an often quoted proverb). 

It is difficult to judge whether Akbar was, as M. Sadiq t hinks , ‘blind to the 
images of beauty,’ or, as M. Mujeeb holds, ‘never failed to see the lighter side of 
human problems,’ or was a representative of ‘intelligent cynicism 80 ’. Whatever 
the right answer be, the quatrains and qit'as of this Tongue of his Time [lisan 
al-‘asr) are still being recited in the Subcontinent. His verses how Magnun’s 
mother promises him Laila provided he passes a B. A. are as relevant today as 
his sentence that: 

Not everyone who wears a hat and a coat 

possesses the style of the West and the rites of being a Mister ... 

Akbar’s witty and poignant criticism of contemporary Muslim life added a new 
dimension to Urdu literature, although biting satires had been by no means 
rare over the past two centuries. 

Akbar was an advocate of Muslim education. But one should not overlook 
the role Hindu writers played in the development of modem Urdu at the 
beginning of the 20th century. As Maulana Muhammad C A1I wrote in July 1912 
in his brilliant article Urdu; The Lingua franca of India’ in the Comrade: 

Even today many Hindu writers are enriching Urdu literature by their poetic 
Urdu writings which are published in Urdu literary magazines, the best of which 
are mostly edited and published by Hindus 81 . 

In former times, Hindus had been the leading compilers of biographies in order 
to make themselves acquainted with the culture of the rulers 82 . Now some of 
them developed their poetry under Hall’s influence, like Pandit Brijmohan 
Datatrih ‘Kaifi’ (1866-1954) who attempted a poetical synthesis of Vedanta 
and Sufi mysticism and was a close friend of all the leading Urdu writers of Ms 
time 83 .—An extremely gifted poet was MunsM Durgasahae ‘Surur’ (1873-1910) 84 
whose life has been described as 'annihilation in poetry’ since he continued to 
write in spite of an utterly disorganized life, even selling Ms poems out of 
poverty. Surur dwells on Indian subjects and describes nature and country 
with a vivid imagination and truly poetical spirit. The educational poems of 

80 El m, 358. 

81 Select Writings and Speeches of Maulana Mohamed Ali, ed. Apzal Iqbal, 
Lahore 2 1963, p. 29-51. 

82 See ‘Abdus Sat,am Hubsid, Urdu ke Hindu su‘ara, Lahore 1946. 

83 Kaifiya, ed. Delhi, ATU, 1942; Mansurat, ed. G. C. Nabajsg, Delhi 1968.— 
Waheed, p. 319ff. 

84 Bailey Nr. 235; W ahe ed, p. 147ff.: Humhana-i Surur, Gam-i Surur. 
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the younger Tilok Cand 'Mahrum’ (b. 1887) from Mianwali, a teacher by 
profession, exhibit HaJfs influence 85 . At the same time we notice certain 
attempts by some Muslim poets, headed by ‘Azmat Ullah Khan (1887-1927) 
to use more of Hindi meters and Hindi vocabulary to infuse colour into Urdu 
poetry 86 . 

The most important Hindu poet in Urdu during this period is no doubt 
Pandit Brag Narain Cakbast (1880-1926) from Oudh, who can be called the 
first purely national Indian poet in Urdu 87 . ‘He went from the narrow space 
of gazed poetry and proceeded into the vast field of natural poetry/ It is 
typical from the aesthetic viewpoint that Cakbast chose for his national poems 
the form of musaddas which was, from the time of Hall to Iqbal, the ideal 
vehicle for proclaiming political, social, and religious reformist ideas. Cakbast 
tried to adapt Urdu to Hindu themes and used it for his ideas on religious 
reforms in Hinduism just as his contemporaries did for their Muslim ideals. He 
devoted many touching threnodies to the great figures of the Indian freedom 
movement and is considered to be the outstanding representative of this art. 
His premature death was deplored by all lovers of Urdu poetry. Other Hindu 
poets continued in his tradition; the best living Urdu poet among them is 
Firaq Gorakhpur! (b. 1896). 

Cakbast’s poetry was written at a time when the Muslim community in the 
Subcontinent had become more aware of its new plight. The 'All brothers had 
assumed political leadership among the Muslims of the Subcontinent 88 . Mau¬ 
lana Muhammad Ah Gauhar was bom in 1878 in Kampur at a time when 
Dag was the poet-in-residence; he graduated from Aligarh and studied law 
at Oxford as did Iqbal, his senior by one year, in Cambridge. After his 
return to India and various jobs he started the English weekly 'Comrade 5 in 
Calcutta (January 11, 1911), and the Urdu Hamdard ; both papers, with their 
outspokenly anti-British bias, won him an enthusiastic following, but resulted 
also in Ms being imprisoned several times. After 1919 he and his elder brother 
Saukat^'Ali were the protagonists of the khildfat -movement and supported 
GandM’s non-cooperation movement. Thanks to Maulana Muhammad 'Alfs 
efforts the Jamia Millia in DelM was founded as an independent Muslim educa¬ 
tional institution; it is well known that many of the leaders of the Indian free¬ 
dom movement were graduates of this school. The Maulana was an ardent 
member of the Congress Party, and its president in 1923; however, he despaired 
of the possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity after the Nehru Report was publishedin 
1928. He died in London during the Round Table Conference in 1931, having 
mfluenced numerous young writers and politicians by Ms indefatigable struggle 
for freedom. Muhammad’s 'All Urdu style is straightforward and vigorous, 


85 Wa heed, p. 169 ff. 

88 Baxley Nr. 240; Waheed, p. 409ff. 

H ?^bh-i Vatan 1931. —Sadiq, p. 389; Waheed, p. 186ff. 
Maulaxa Mohamed Adi, My Life—a Fragment, Lahore 1942. 
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and he has even used the garni form to express his political ideas -with skill and 
elegance. 

Another politically active representative of the Muslim middle class was 
Maulana Zafar ‘All Khan (1870-1950) 89 , who in 1909 took over the redaction of 
the weekly Zamindar , which he transplanted from Wazirabad to Lahore and 
transformed into a daily paper. His political activities were kindled by the 
Balkan War, in which the Indian Muslims spiritually participated so intensely 
on the side of their Turkish co-religionists; Iqbal’s Sihm } ‘Complaint’ is also a 
result of this war. Maulana Zafar All Khan, a master of extemporaneous 
improvisation, has many poems to his credit, among them habsiyydt , ‘prison- 
poems’ which were centred on religion and politics; but he also satirized every¬ 
one he disliked (he has in fact been called an ‘outstanding representative of 
topical satire’) 90 . He did neither spare the ‘All brothers nor his former colleagues 
in the Zamindar, Maulana Gulam Rasul ‘Mehr’ 91 and ‘Abdul Magid ‘Salik’ 
(1895-1959) 92 , both noted journalists, friends of Iqbal, and historians of Indian 
Islam. 

Here, it is fair to state that the role of journalism for the development of Urdu 
prose cannot be overrated 93 ; the first daily papers were published in 1858, and 
their number increased year by year, particularly after 1875. The Oudh Akhbdr 
and Oudh Punch have already been mentioned as important vehicles of litera¬ 
ture. With growing Muslim self-consciousness the art of editorial writing in 
Urdu was refined, and the various journals reflect very well the literary and 
political issues of the day 94 . Among these journals, Mahzan played a lea ding 
role. This paper was founded in 1901 by Shaikh, later Sir, ‘Abdul Qadir in 
Lahore and soon became a centre for politically active writers who were interest¬ 
ed in the reform movement. Gulam Bhik ‘Nairang’ (1870-1952) 95 was one of 
the first to publish national poems in Mahzan ; like Iqbal, he too wrote for the 
meetings of the Anguman-i Himayat-i Islam , and was a member of the All 
India Educational Conference as well as of the Nadwat al-vlama? in Lucknow.— 


89 Waheed, p. 356ff. He published Ijfabsiyyat, Nigaristan, Baharistan, Cama- 
nistan. 

90 El m, p. 358 (higtf). 

91 The historical writings of G. R. Mehr span from a History of Sind, later 
period, to studies on Galib, including many translations of English scholarly works. 

92 Like Maulana Mehr a faithful friend of Iqbal, Salik founded in 1914 the 
literary journal Eanus-i hayal, and worked with Tahdib, Phul, Zamindar, and 
Inqilab. 

93 K. A. Sajak Lal, A Short History of Urdu Newspapers, Hyderabad 1964; 
S. Natbajan, A History of the Press in India, Asia Publishing House 1962; Abdtts- 
Salam Khubshid, History of Newsletters in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent, 
Diss. Amsterdam 1956. Gabcin HI, p. 475 gives a Liste alphabetique des joumaux 
Urdu et Hindis, the first paper was the Gam-i gihan-numa, Calcutta, in the 1830 ies; 
1858 one finds the Urdu Guide, 1885 the daily Ahbar-i ‘am, 1887 the Paisa Ahbar.— 
See also Sadiq, Ch. XIX. 

94 MiskIn Hi&azi, Idaranawxsi, Lahore 1970. 

95 Waheed, p. 376ff., published Kalam-i nairang, Gubar-i ufuq. 
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Another member of the Panjabi group of followers of Sir Sayyid was gusi 
Muhammad Nazir (1872-1924), a civil servant in Kashmir and prolific writer 
of natural poems, among which his poem Jogi is famous 9 6 .—Foremost member of 
the Lahore group around Mahzan was Sah Din Humayun (1868-1918), the 
Chief Justice of Lahore, whose influence is, however, more visible in the field of 
education than in that of belles-lettres. Iqbal composed a chronogram on his 
death 97 . 

Before entering into a discussion of Iqbal’s role in the modernisation of Urdu 
poetry, we have to enumerate a few more names of poets who were almost 
contemporary with him but excelled rather in the traditional style. Sayyid Amgad 
Husain 'Amgad’ (1886-1961) 98 from the Deccan had an innate disposition to¬ 
ward mysticism, which was enhanced by many family misfortunes; although a 
government official, he retired into the world of poetry to become 'the padishdh 
of the kingdom of quatrains.’ In fact, Amgad’s quatrains belong to the finest 
products of this difficult and pithy genre.—Sayyid 'All Muhammad 'Sad’ 
‘Azimabadl (1846-1927) 99 wrote more in the traditional style and was as 
prolific as he was careless. He is mainly noted for martiyas, and had a number 
of well-known pupils. 'YaV Yegana (1883-1953) 100 belongs to his tradition.— 
The 'last candle of the feast of Lucknow,’ but also a decent natural poet, was 
Sayyid 'All Naqi Zaidi 'Safi’ (1862-1950) 101 ; his disciple Mirza Muhammad Uadi 
"Aziz’ Lakhnawi (1882-1935) wrote mainly qasidas , while Sayyid Nawwab 
Anwar Husain 'Arzu’ Lakhnawi (1882-1951) 102 turned from gazed writing to 
theatrical plays and eventually joined the film industry in Bombay: film 
scripts and radio plays are a field Urdu writers discovered only recently. Arzu 
experimented also with new metrical forms to infuse new life into the traditional 
style. Other writers who continued the gazal tradition are Saukat ‘All Khan 
Fani Badayum (1879-1941 ) 103 , styled as 'the imam of ya’siyat ,’ i.e. despairing 
and heart-rending poems, and Asgar Husain Gondawi (1884-1936) 104 whose 
gazeds bear a certain Sufi flavour. The most enraptured gazal poet of this period 
was certainly 'All Sikandar 'Gigar’ Muradabadi (1890-1960) 105 , who poured out 
his feelings in melting’ poetry filled with love and ecstasy; these poems are 
delicate and yet reflect a modern approach to life. 


96 Waheed, p. 389ff., where Jogi is published. 

7 Mm Bashib Ahma d, Justice Shah Din, His Life and Writings, Lahore 1962; 
bluMAYDisr (Urdu poems), Lahore 1924. Justice Mian Bashir Ahmad 
published his own Urdu essais in 1933: Tilism-i zindagi. 

98 Waheed, p. 207fL; Rubaiyat-i Amgad, Karachi 1960. 

99 Bailey Nr. 239; Nagma-i ilham (selection) 1938. 

100 Waheed, p. 257£f., no collection. 

101 Waheed, p. 419ff., mentions Gulkada and Angumkada (gazals), and Sahlfa-i 
wala (qasidas). 


~ ^ AHEEDs P* 284ff - mentions Figan-i Arzu, Gihan-i Arzu, Sareli Bansri. 
^ AHEBD » P* 444ff *> Baqiyat-i Fani 1926; Kulliyat-i Fani, Hyderabad s.d. 
Waheed, p. 454£f., Nisat-i mh ; Surud-i zindagi. 

m ^' i G . i S ar 1928; §u‘la-i Tur 1934, 2 1952; Atis-i gul 
4, Kulliyat; Delhi 1963.— Aistwab ‘Aeep, 6igar aur uski sa‘irl, Karaelii 1966. 
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However, the undisputed master of gazed in the 20th century was Sayvid 
Fazl al- Hasan ‘Hasrat’ Mohan! (1875-1951) 106 . Graduated from Aligarh at the 
same time as Saukat ‘Al! and Saggad Haidar Yildarim he founded the journal 
Urdu-yi mu'alia and soon became involved in politics which led to Ms imprison¬ 
ment in 1908. He is the ra%s al-mutagazzilin , ‘the leader of gazed- writers,’ and 
was the first to introduce modem, political and social subjects into the traditio¬ 
nal form. His language is unconstrained. All critics agree in emphasizing his 
c isq, dynamic love, and it speaks for Ms appeal to the young Urdu writers in the 
1920’s that an excellent literary critic like Dr. Syed ‘Abdullah confesses to have 
been almost a hdfiz-i Hasrat, ‘one who knows Mm by heart’ during his student 
days 107 . Hasrat Mohani’s political activities took many a turn. First a supporter 
of the Congress and of the SvadesM- movement, he later joined the Muslim 
League (founded in Dacca in 1906) but was always on the side of the Freedom 
Movement. He turned towards socialism and even outright communism. Hasrat 
was an anti-imperialist and wrote against ‘the crows and ravens of Europe who 
gather to plunder the dying East.’ He regarded himself as a Sunni Muslim with 
Sufi leanings and progressive trends—a dervish, a revolutionary, and a Muslim 
socialist. His slightly mystical bent goes well with Ms interest in social equality, 
a combination not rarely found in traditional Sufi literature and history. He 
adopted Lenin’s ideas and propagated them, without, however, pondering the 
theoretical foundations of Marxism, but rather dreamt, as many of Ms compa¬ 
triots did, of Islamic socialism; for Islam, as interpreted by many modem Mus¬ 
lims, is socialism in and of itself. Hasrat was a prolific writer, and he enriched 
Urdu literature with Ms fine editions of classical collections of poetry; Ms own 
Kulliyat , published in DelM in 1959, contain thirteen diwans. 

Of another writer of tMs group, ‘Wahsat ‘Riza ’Ali Kalkatawi (1881-1965) 108 
it has been said that he ‘produced flowers out of the gazals, the dead roots of 
wMch Hasrat had quickened once more.’ Wahsat J s first Dlwdn, published in 
Calcutta in 1910, was appreciated even by Hal! and Sibil, and the later pro¬ 
ducts of the learned professor at Islamic College (who went to Dacca after 
partition) were liked as well.—The last name among the more famous gazed 
writers is ‘Atar’ Lakhnawi (1885-1967) 109 ; he is, however, renowned mainly 
for Ms verse translations from English, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Bengali. 


5. Muhammad Iqbal 

The names of most of these poets are rarely known outside the Indo-Pakistani 
area; nearly nothing of their poetry has been translated, for they were oversha- 

106 Waheed, p. 433if., Kulliyat, DelM 1959; Matthews-Shackle Nr. 22. 

107 Dr. Syed Abdullah in: Masrur Kaiei, Hasrat ki gazal, Lahore 1967, 

p. 21. 

108 Waheed, p. 306ff.; Drwan-i Wahsat 1910; Tarana-i Wahsat, Lahore 1950. 

109 Waheed, p. 479ff.: Ataristan, Baharan, Rangbast, Lala o gul. 
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dowed by one person who became the symbol of Indo-Muslim revival and later 
the spiritual father of Pakistan. This is Muhammad Iqbal, philosopher, poet, 
and politician 110 . However none of these epithets can be applied to Iqbal in a 
pure sense; they always have to be understood as containing in them a certain 
‘prophetic* element. 

Muhammad Iqbal was born in Sialkot in 1877; he went to College in Lahore, 
where Sir Thomas Arnold was his teacher who encouraged him later to go to 
England. Iqbal participated in his early years in several musaHras for the 
Angwman-i Himayat-i Islam ; he too belonged to those who turned toward 
natural poetry, although he sent some of his early verses for correction to Dag. 
Indian feeling and the pride in the Indo-Muslim tradition permeate his early 
Urdu poems, of which the Tarana-yi Hindi is still widely sung in India. Be¬ 
tween 1905 and 1907 Iqbal studied law and neo-Hegelian philosophy at Cam¬ 
bridge; he received his Dr. phil. from Munich with a thesis on ‘The Develop¬ 
ment of Metaphysics in Persia, 5 a study which contains germs that were later 
to develop into his own philosophy, though sometimes ex contrario. The sojourn 
in Europe had opened his eyes to the dangers with which the Muslim world was 
faced: Ms ‘Stray Reflections, 5 English notes written in 1910, show how much 
the problem of the relation between power and religion concerned him. As for 
many other Indian Muslims, the Balkan War became almost decisive for Ms 
outlook: during that time Ms first great poem in a revolutionary style, SiJcwa , 
‘Complaint, 5 was composed. It follows the example of Hall’s Musaddas in form 
and content, depicting the complaint of the Muslims who see glory and wealth 
everywhere but in their own countries. In the Cawdb-i sikwd, the ‘Answer to the 
Complaint, 5 written somewhat later, God is experienced as revealing to Ms 
Muslim worsMppers all their sins and defects. At that time Maulana Muhammad 
All singled out the ‘brilliant young man 5 as an example for the strength of the 
Muslims, when he declared in Ms article ‘The Future of Islam, 5 written to oppose 
the British orientalist D. G. Margoliouth’s views, that 


110 S. A. Vahid, Iqbal. His Art and Thought, London 3 1959; A. Sc himmel , 
Gabriel’s Wing. A Study into the Religious Thought of Sir Muh amm ad Iqbal, 
Leiden 1963 (with extensive bibliography).— Abdux Ghani-Khwaja Nmt Ilahi, 
Bibliography of Iqbal, Karachi s. d.; Qazi Ahmad Mian Ahtar Junagrahi, 
Iqbaliyat ^ tanqidi ga’iza, Karachi 1955.—The main publications after 1963 are: 
Yusuf Husain Khan, Ruh-i Iqbal, Delhi 1966; Iqbal, The Poet of Tomorrow, ed. 

y Khawaja Abduh Rahim, Lahore s.d. (1968, collections of speeches); Iqbal, 
payambar-i mqilab, Lahore 1968; J. Mares, Socialist Ideas in the Poetry of Mu¬ 
hammad Iqbal, in: Studies in Islam, April-June 1968; B. A. Dar, A Study in 
. PM ° S ^ phy ’ Lahore 1971 » Hafeez Malik (ed.), Iqbal, Poet-Philosopher 
of Pakistan, New York 1971; N. J. Prigarina, Poesia Muhammada Ikbala, 
Moseou 1972. Besides complete translations of Iqbal’s main works the following 
anthologies m Western languages have been published: A. Bausani, Poesie di 
Muhammad Iqbal, Parma 1956; V. G. Kiernan, Poems from Iqbal, Bombay 1947, 
nonaon 1955; L. A. V. M. Metzemaekers en Bert Voeten, De Roep van de 
Karavan, Moehammad Iqbal, Dichter van Pakistan, ’s-Gravenhage 1956; A. 
Schi mm el, Persischer Psalter, Koln 1968. 
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Dr. Muhammad Iqbal declared in the strongest possible terms and in the com 

pelling accents of sincerity his belief that Islam as a spiritual force would one 

day dominate the world, and with its simple nationalism puree it of the errors of 

superstition as well as of Godless materialism .. . m . 

Approximately at the same time the Zammddr published Iqbals poem ‘Prayer.’ 

A new call for activity is the distinguishing feature of these poems as well as of 
those which followed during the next 25 years. Yet, at a critical stage in Ms life 
Iqbal turned to Persian to convey his message to the Muslims outside India as 
well: the Asrar-i Hudi , ‘Secrets of the Self 5 (1915) 112 were composed in Persian 
in the metre of Galaluddin Bumfs Matnawi, as are all of Iqbals later matnams. 
Prom that time onward Iqbal interpreted Rumi as the messenger of a dynamic 
world view and contrasted him with those Sufis who lull people into the ‘sleep 
of heedlessness 5 where they can easily fall prey to imperialists and capitalists 
and any kind of danger. The Asrdr and the following Persian Rumuz4 behUdi 
‘Mysteries of Selflessness 5113 shocked Muslim readers deeply and were viewed 
with great interest hut also inquietude by some Western orientalists due to their 
anti-mystical and aggressive attitude, in wMch the influence of Nietzsche had 
replaced that of Hegel. Strangely enough, the British conferred a knighthood 
upon Iqbal in 1922, at a time when most of the other reform poets and journalists 
were engaged in the struggle for non-cooperation and in the Khildfat- movement. 

Iqbal’s first Urdu Diwan was published in 1924, one year after Ms Persian 
answer to Goethe’s ‘West-Ostlicher Divan, 5 the Paydm-i Masriq 11 * (1923). The 
title of the Urdu collection, Bang-i Bard, ‘The Sound of the Caravan-bell’ 115 
contains the poet’s program: he wants to lead the erring caravan of the Mus¬ 
lims hack to the sanctuary of the Ka‘ba as though Ms voice were the bell of the 
leading camel. The poems in tMs collection span a period of more than twenty 
years; they range from simple natural poetry, like Eh sam (One Eve ning , in 
Heidelberg) and songs expressing national or very personal feelings (like the 
touching elegy on Ms mother’s death) to the great programmatic odes like 
Eizr-i rah , ‘The mystical Guide.’ 

More than a decade passed before Iqbal turned again to Urdu poetry; in the 
meantime Ms English ‘Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam’ were delivered in 1928; they kindled the interest of orientalists as a 
new approach to explain Islam with all the paraphernalia of European philo- 

111 Maul ana Mohamed Ali, Select Writings, ‘The Future of Islam, 5 p. 57. 

112 The Secrets of the Self, transl. by R. A. Nicholson, London 1920, Lahore 
4 1955; further Urdu, Sindhi, Balochi, Bengali, Arabic, and Turkish translations. 

113 The Mystery of Selflessness, transl. by A. J. Arberry, London 1953; further 
Sindhi, Urdu, BalocM, Bengali, Arabic, Turkish. 

114 Botschaft des Ostens, deutsch von A. Schimmel, Wiesbaden 1963; The Tulip 
of Sinai (quatrains only), by A. J. Arberry, 1947; French (Meyerovitch); Arabic, 
Turkish, Urdu, Pashto, Czech. 

115 A complete translation only in Pashto; Sikwa and 6awab-i Sikwa English 
by Altaf Husain, Lahore 1945, 1948, A. J. Arberry, Lahore 1955; E. Bannerth: 
in Anthropos 37-40, 1942-54; further at least six Bengali versions of these two 
poems. 
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sophy, blended with Muslim traditional thought. The Persian Zabur-i c agam , 
‘Persian Psalms 5 (1927) 116 contains some of Iqbal’s finest poems, particularly 
prayers, and the Gawldndma (1932) is the poetical account of his pilgrimage with 
RumI through the spheres, where he discusses political and religious problems, 
displaying an unu sual insight into psychology and phenomenology of religion 117 . 
Smaller Persian collections were the result of Iqbal’s visit to Afghanistan. 

In the 1920’s the poet became active in the Muslim League and addressed 
this body in December 1930 at the Allahabad session in a long speech which 
culminated in the proposal for a separate homeland for the Muslims of North¬ 
west India. In 1931, Iqbal was invited to participate in the Round Table Con¬ 
ference in London; on his way back he attended the Islamic Conference in 
Jerusalem. One year later he returned to London for another Round Table 
Conference and visited also Paris, Spain, and Italy. 

In 1936 and 1937 he published the fruits of years of work in two Urdu col¬ 
lections, Bal-i Gibrll and Zarb-i Kallm , both again with highly revealing titles. 
Bal-i Gibrll, ‘Gabriel’s Wing,’ relates to Suhrawardl MaqtuPs (d. 1191) idea 
that everything was brought into existence by the sound of the wing of the 
archangel Gabriel; Zarb-i Kallm , ‘The Stroke of Moses,’ alludes to the miracles 
of the prophetic leader who was able to produce water from rock and divide the 
sea for Ms people. Bal-i Gibrll contains Iqbal’s most beautiful and impressive 
Urdu poems: there is, first of all, the long stropMc poem about the Mosque of 
Cordova ( Masgid-i Qurtuba), wMch begins with the topic of time, on wMch 
Iqbal dwelt so often in Ms philosopMcal poetry and prose: 

Day succeeding to night—moulder of all time’s works! 

Day succeeding to night—fountain of life and of death! 

Chain of the days and nights—two-coloured thread of silk, 

Woven by H i m that is, into His being’s robe! 

Chain of the days and nights—sigh of eternity’s harp, 

Height and depth of all things possible, God-revealed. 

You are brought to their test; I am brought to their test. 

Day revolving with night, touchstone of all this world; 

Weighed in their scales you and I, weighed and found wanting, shall both 

Find in death our reward, find in extinction our wage; 

What other sense have your nights, what have your days, but one, 

Long blank current of time empty of sunset or dawn ? 

All Art’s wonders arise only to vanish once more; 

All things built on this earth sink as if built on sand! 

Inward and outward things, first things and last, must die; 

Things from of old or new-born find their last goal in death. 

But he ends the second stanza of the long poem with the hopeful hymn to Love: 


A. J. Arberry, Persian Psalms I and II, Lahore 1948; Pashto, Gujrati. 

117 English: Shaikh Mahmud Ahmad, Lahore 1961, and A. J. Arberry, London 
1966, German: A. Schimmel, Mimchen 1957; Italian: A. Bausahi, Rome 1952; 
French: E. Meyerovitch et M. Mokri, Paris 1962; Turkish: A. Schimmel, Ankara 
1958 further Sindlii, Pashto. 
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Love is Gabriel’s breath, Love is Mahomed’s strong heart, 

Love is the envoy of God, Love utterance of God. 

Even our mortal clay, touched by Love’s ecstasy, glows; 

Love is a new-pressed wine, Love is the goblet of kings, 

Love the priest of the shrine, Love the commander of hosts, 

Love the son of the road, counting a thousand homes. 

Love’s is the plectrum that draws music from life’s taut strings_ 

Love’s is the warmth of life, Love’s is the radiance of life 118 . 

This poem once more recalls the past glory of the Muslims; it is well known 
that this very mosque in Cordova has inspired many a Muslim writer in Turkey 
and Indo-Pakistan to compose poetry and prose full of nostalgia for the glorious 
history of Islam in an area where now no trace of this religion is left. A highly 
revealing piece in Bal-i Gibril is the conversation between Satan and Gabriel 
in which Satan, who ‘pricks God’s heart like a thorn,’ claims superiority over 
the obedient and somewhat immobile archangel who never protests against 
God. Iqbal’s satanology belongs to the most fascinating parts of his work, since 
he sees in Satan, following the model of Goethe’s Mephistopheles and some 
Sufi ideas, the power which is necessary to create true life by its very resistance 
and negative activities, for the current of life can flow only where a positive and 
a negative pole exist 119 .—Another central poem in the same collection is ‘Lenin 
in the Divine Presence’: here, Iqbal echoes that admiration for the communist 
leader that was so prominent in the poems of his contemporary Hasrat Mohani, 
to mention only the best known spokesman of this trend. Iqbal had a certain 
sympathy for Islamic Socialism as is clear from the relevant passages particular¬ 
ly in the Gdwidndma , but also in other poetical collections; however, he accused 
the Soviets of having reached only the first half of the profession of faith, i.e. 
‘There is no god,’ without proceeding to the positive statement ‘but God.’ The 
idea of an Islamic socialism without a marxist philosophy behind it seemed 
logical to him (although even Marx has found a place in his poetry), and so we 
see Lenin in the great ode in Bal-i Cibril asking God about the strange behaviour 
of capitalists, in whose countries the banking institutes are much higher than 
the churches and where electricity is the highest goal of man. 

The socialist and anti-imperialist strain is carried further in Zarb-i Kalim , 
where Iqbal pours out many of his political ideas and expresses his distrust in 
the political and social order, criticizing not only the British but also the Muslims 
of India who adopted their ideas uncritically. Zarb-i Kalim is the predominantly 
political manifesto of Iqbal towards the end of his life; but like Bal-i Gibril this 
collection, too, contains some exquisite short poems. It seems that Iqbal’s 
genius reveals itself best in short poems that begin with a description in the 
‘natural’ tradition and lead to a religious or political interpretation. 


118 Kiernan, p. 37if.; German in Scbimmel, Persischer Psalter, p. 158ff. 

119 A. Batjsani, Satana nell’opera filosofico-poetica di Muhammad Iqbal, in: 
Biv. degli Studi Orientali 30, 1957; A. Schimmel, Die Gestalt Satans in Muhammad 
Iqbals Werk, in: Kairos 1963/2. 
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Thy world the fish’s and the ringed thing’s bower; 

My world a crying of the sunrise hour; 

In Thy world I am helpless and a slave; 

In my world is Thy kingdom and Thy power 120 . 

Though I have little of rhetorician’s art, 

Maybe these words will sink into your heart: 

A quenchless crying on God through the boundless sky 

A dusty rosary, earth-bound litany— 

So worship men self-knowing, drunk with God; 

So worship priest, dead stone, and mindless clod 121 . 

Revolution. 

Death to man’s soul is Europe, death is Asia 

To man’s will: neither feels the vital current. 

In men’s hearts stirs a revolution’s torrent; 

Maybe our old world too is nearing death 122 . 

The form of garni, although often used by him, is not exactly the ideal means 
of expression for him 123 . A few scattered Urdu verses are also found in the 
Armagan-i Higdz, ‘The Gift of the Hijaz,’ which was published after the poet’s 
death on April 21,1938; its main contents, however, are Persian quatrains and 
short poems. 

Iqbal’s Urdu poetry developed on a line common in the early 20th century; 
he uses, of necessity, a fairly large amount of Persian words and compomids 
and has in both his Persian and Urdu poetry fixed sets of images which occur 
time and again and form the very keynotes of his poetry. An index of his imagery 
is overdue. For someone with Islamic training, his Urdu verses are most enjoy¬ 
able since they are studded with concepts from classical Islamic tradition 
which are, in turn, blended with concepts from Western philosophy and history; 
but a reader without higher education will sometimes have difficulty in com¬ 
prehending them in full. Nevertheless Iqbal’s Urdu verse spread through the 
country and became extremely popular particularly in the 1930’s when the 
poet’s political stance in the Indo-Muslim freedom movement had become clear. 
Iqbal’s tendency to repeat phrases as well as his very strong stress on rhythm 
made his poems ideal vehicles for publicizing political and religious ideas; many 
of his verses that are easy to memorize, thanks to their clear-cut structure, were 
set to music. To translate them into a Western language is comparatively easy 


120 Kievan, p. 37. 

121 The same, p. 54. 

122 The same, p. 70. 

123 A. J. Arberry thinks that ‘Iqbal displayed here (e.g. in Zabur-i ‘Again) an 
altogether extraordinary talent for that most delicate and delightful of all Persian 
styles, the ghazal’ (Persian Psalms, Introduction), but Iqbal himself had described 
gazal-writing in his thesis as a typical product of the ‘butterfly imagination of the 
Persians (that) flies, half inebriated as it were, from flower to flower and seems to 
be incapable of reviewing the garden as a whole . . .’ (Metaphysics, p. VIII). Has 
own gazals possess a certain note of unity thanks to the underlying concept of 
‘will to life.’ Cf. Gabriel’s Wing, p. 49, 69. 
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since they contain an outspoken message in powerful language (though couched 
in traditional imagery), contrary to the highly refined traditional gazal and 
especially the fragile diction of Galib, from whose verses one can learn, as 
Iqbal says, ‘how high the bird of imagination can soar 124 / IqbaFs ‘bird of 
imagination 5 was more practically minded: not in vain did the poet choose the 
falcon, the noble hunting bird, as his favourite symbol rather than repeating the 
traditional complaint of the nightingale. 

In reading Iqbal and his predecessors and contemporaries one should not 
forget that the sensibility of an Urdu speaking audience for poetry is much 
greater than that of a comparable Western audience: even an illiterate can 
easily memorize hundreds of verses provided they appeal to him or her. That is 
why much of the post-Mutiny poetry, which sometimes seems to a Western 
reader insipid and rather unpoetical according to the inherited classical stan¬ 
dards of sophisticated lyricism was so successful: it performed the duties well- 
written editorials of newspapers would have to perform in the modern West. 
We mentioned the contribution of newspapers and magazines to the develop¬ 
ment of the self-consciousness of the Urdu speaking inhabitants of Northwestern 
and Northern Central India, because it was through them that the struggle for 
independence was mainly carried out. But the real language of communication 
up to IqbaFs death was poetry, as he himself admits in his Urdu letters: 

The goal of poetry for me is not to gain fame and honour but merely to show 
religious convictions 125 . 

I do not imagine language as an idol which must be adored, but as a medium to 
express purposes 126 . 

Still in 1935 he writes: 

I have no interest in the art of poetry, but I have some special intentions for the 
declaration of which I have chosen the way of poetry because of the state and 
traditions of this country 127 . 

And yet, the inspiration in him was strong enough to produce some of the most 
perfect and at the same time inspiring poems in the history of Urdu and Indo- 
Persian poetry. 

Iqbal had no direct disciples; a number of imitators followed him and tried 
to write poetry in his style, expressing what they thought was his message. 
Since it is easy to find contradictions in his works (‘Only stones do not contra¬ 
dict themselves, 5 as he said) he was appropriated by representatives of the 
divergent trends in politics and religion after his death, and even more after 
the creation of Pakistan. Some poets chose forms different from his: we 
may mention here Hafiz (3-hallandarI (b. 1903) 128 , the author of the Pakistani 

124 Bang-i Dara, p. 9. 

125 Iqbalnama, coll. Shaikh Muhammad ‘At a, 2 vols., Lahore s.d., H, p. 40 
(1914). 

126 The same I, p. 56. 

127 The same I, p. 195. 

128 Sadiq, p. 390ff. 
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national anthem, who composed a long Sdhnama-yi Hind in Urdu, following 
the example of Fixdosf s Sdhndma in retelling the history of India. On the other 
hand, a lyrical poet such as Hafiz Hosyarpurl achieved lovely results in his 
elegant and expressive gazals . 

The most versatile and productive poet of that period, and whose poetry 
continued through the decades in various moods, is Sabbir Hasan Khan ‘Gds’ 
(Josh) Malihabadi (b. 1894) whose both grandfathers were poets and published a 
dlwdn. After working since 1924 in the Translation Bureau Gos went to Delhi 
in 1934 and worked as editor of several journals, among them Aglcal 129 . One 
has attributed him with permanent soJbdbiyat, youthfulness, and his poetry 
ranks from sensual love poems to highly dramatic songs for political freedom. 
Gos’s first volume of poetry, Ruh-i adab, ‘The spirit of literature 9 appeared in 
1921; ever since has he produced new collections of poetry most of which bear 
titles of two linked concepts, like Filer o nasat^ ‘Thought and Joy,’ Sunbul o 
saldsil , ’Hyacinths and chains,’ etc. In these collections he uses almost every 
inherited and modem form with equal ease. G5s, still active in Pakistan, has 
been called ‘the father figure of Urdu progressive poetry’; this is correct to a 
certain degree. His best known verses appeared in the mid-thirties; 1936, how¬ 
ever, is the year which is generally regarded as marking the beginning of modern 
progressive writing in Urdu 130 . 


129 His main collections are: Ruh-i adab 1921, Fikr o nisat 1935, §u‘la o sabnam 
1936, Harf o hikayat 1939, Naqs o nigar 1944, Harf-i a&ir 1945, Sunbul o salasil 
1947. 

130 I am well aware that a great number of scholars in both India and Pakistan 
could have been included for the service they rendered to the development of non- 
fictional Urdu. But we had to restrict ourselves to merely literary criteria for the 
post-Sir Sayyid period. 
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*AsgarI 232 
*‘Asim Nawal 145 
Asir, Muzaffar ‘Ali Khan 191 
‘Askari, Mir 140 n 
Aslam, M. M. 234 

Ask, Muhammad Halil ‘All Khan 204 

Asraf, Sayyid Asraf 152 

Asraf ‘All -»■ Figan 

Asraf Gihangir Sumnani, Hwaga 129 

‘Ata Khan -> Tahsin 

At is, Haidar ‘All 191, 197—199, 238 

Atis, Muhammad Amin 138 

‘Atiya Begum Fyzee 229 

‘Attar, Fariduddin 134 n, 152, 169, 

211 n 

Atar, Muhammad Mir 173, 174, 198 
Atar Lakhnawi 243 
Auhaduddin Bilgrami 212 
Aurangabad 153-155, 230 
Aurangabadi -> Safiq 
Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir 152, 157, 158, 

166 n, 168, 169, 170, 171 
Awadh Oudh 
Awadhi 128, 156 
*Azad 233 

Azad, Abu’l-Kalam 230 

Azad Bilgrami 165 

Azad, Muhammad Faizi 152 

Azad, Muhammad Husain 165, 167, 

172, 183, 217, 226, 228-229, 237 
A‘zam ibn Aurangzeb 157 
A‘zamgarh 230 
‘Azimabad -> Patna 
‘Azimabadi -> Sad 
‘Azimuddaula Sefta 
‘Aziz 138 n 

‘Aziz, Bhikare Lala 173 
Aziz Lakhnawi, Mirza Muhammad Had! 
242 

‘Azmat Ullah Khan 240 
Azurda, Sadruddin 218 

Babar ‘All -> Anis 
Babur, Emperor 162 
Badayuni Fan! 

*Badi‘ ul-Gamal 140, 144, 145 
*Badr-i Munir 185 
Baghmati 147 
Bahar, Tek Cand 164 
Baha’uddln Kaqsband 169 
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Baha’uddin Zakariya Multani 128 
Bahadur ‘AH Husaini 208 
Bahadur Shah Mu £ azzam 
Bahadur Shah Zafar 162, 217, 218 
♦Bahman, Isfendiar’s son 137 
Bahman, Bahmanids 131,132,133,135, 
143 n 

Bahmani -> Ahmad, Ferozsah 
Bahr, Imdad £ Ali 197 
♦Bahram the vizier’s son 199 
♦Bahram Gur 150 
Bahri, Qazi Mahmud 152, 155 
Bailey, T. Graham 140 n, 157, 165, 175, 
185, 186, 225, 228, 235 
♦Bakawali 199 
Balkan (war) 241, 244 
Balochistan 235; Balochi 245 n 
Banarasi -> Kaunaq, Talib 
Banda (Sikh leader) 1*58 
Banda 194 

Bandanawaz -> Gisudaraz 
Bangas 159, 217 
Baqa’ Akbarabadi 173 
Barahra 158 

Barq, Muhammad Biza 197 

Bashir Ahmad, Mian 242 n 

Batin, Qutbuddin 217 n 

Bausani, Alessandro 186, 194, 221, 228 

Bayan, Hwaga Ahsanullah 168 

Bedar 135, 152 

Bedar, Mir Muhammad 173 

Bedil, Mirza 148 n, 163, 164, 169, 182 

Behud 173 

♦Benazir 184, 208 

Bengal 147, 159, 161, 173, 206; Bengali 
145, 147, 193, 231, 243, 245 n 
Beni Karayan 212 
Berlin 156 

Betab, Narayan Prasad 236 
Bhikare Lala e Aziz 
Bhima river 131 
Bhopal 218 n 
Bihar 206 

Bijapur 131,135,136-143,144,150,151, 
152, 158 

Bilgrami -> Auhaduddin, Azad 
Biyani 138 n 
Bombay 236, 242 
Boutros, Felix 212 
Brag Narain -> Cakbast 
Braj 128, 133, 142 
Brijmohan Datatrih -> Kaifi 
British 126, 158, 161, 162, 189, 199 n, 
206, 207, 210, 211, 212, 218, 224, 225, 


226, 232, 233, 234, 237, 238, 240, 245, 
247 

Bu £ Ali Qalandar 129 
Bukhara 169 
Burhanuddin firanam 136 

Calcutta 163, 179, 185, 190, 194, 197, 
205, 206, 210, 213, 216, 218, 223, 238, 
240, 243 

Cambridge 240, 244 
Cambridge, Mass. 162 n 
Canton 137 n 
♦Caucasus 185, 214, 234 
Cawnpore 204 
♦China 137 n, 145 

Chishti 132, 133; see also Muhammad 
0ub 

♦Constantinople 145 

Cordova 246, 247 

♦Crimea 234 

Czech 210 n, 245 n 

Cakbast, Brag Narain 202, 240 

♦Campavati 141 

Canda Bardai 137 

♦Candarbadan 138 

♦Candar Sen 141 

Candpuri -> Qa’im 

Capek, Karel 237 n 

♦Caturwati 199 

Cirag AH, Maulwi 226 

Cirag-i Dihlawi, Kasiruddin 132 

Dabir, Salamat £ Ali 197, 201 
Dacca 243 

Dag, Nawwab Mirza Khan 197,222-223, 
240, 244 

Dakhni 127 n, 135, 137-155, 164, 165, 
209, 214 

Dard, Hwaga Mir 153, 154, 161, 162, 
167, 169-173, 174,175, 176, 180, 182, 

184, 188, 205, 222, 225 
Darwin, Charles 239 
Daulat (Bijapuri poet) 150 
Daulatabad 130 
Dawwani, Galaluddin 208 
Daya Sankar Kaui -> Kasim 
Deccan 130-155,157, 158, 159,163, 179, 

180, 203, 242 

Delhi 126, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 142, 
153, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 166, 167, 168, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 177, 178, 179, 181, 184, 

185, 187, 188, 190, 191, 195, 196, 200, 
205, 207, 209, 210, 213, 216, 217, 219, 
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222, 223, 224, 226, 228, 230, 231, 
232 n, 236 n, 240, 243, 250 
Delhi College 212, 216, 224, 231 
Deogir Daulaiabad 
Dickens, Charles 233 
Didar, 152 
Dihlawi -> gusrau 
Dumas, Alexandre 234 
Durgasahae -> Surur 
Durrani -» Ahmad Shah 
Dauq, Muhammad Ibrahim 196 n, 197, 
” 217, 222*, 228 
Dauqi 148 n 

Edinburgh 207, 231 
Egypt 145, 229 

England 224, 244, (Britain) 229 
English 127, 152, 193, 212, 213, 215 n, 
216, 226, 229, 231, 233, 236 n, 237, 
241 n, 243, 244, 245 

Faiz, Mir Muhyiuddin 211 n 
Fa’iz (Golkonda) 150 
Fa’iz Dihlawi, Sadruddin Muhammad 
163 

Faizabad 163, 175, 184, 185, 188, 195, 
196, 198, 201, 210 
FaizI 192 n 

Fahr-i Din Nizami 133 
Fan! Badayuni, Saukat ‘All Khan 242 
Faqir Muhammad -> Teg 
*Farhad 197 

Farid Gang-i Sakar 129, 170 
Farruhsiyar 157, 159 
Farrukhabad 159, 175 
Faruqi 151 

Fath ‘All Husain! -> Gardezi 
Fathullah Tmadsah 135 
Fatima, Muhammad’s daughter 152 
Fattahi Nisapuri 148 
Fazl al-Hasan Hasrat 
Fazli 20*0, 209 

Ferozsah, Taguddin Bahmani 133 
Figan, Asraf ‘Ali 166 
Firaq Gorakhpur! 240 
Firaq, Tana’ullah Khan 173 
Firdosi 137, 204, 250 
Fort William 206-212 
Franklin, William 151 n 
French 158, 234, 236 n, 245 n 

Gabriel (archangel) 139, 246, 247 
Gandhi 240 
Ganges 131 


Ganga (Elizabetpol) 217 n 
Gang al-‘ikn -> ‘Ainuddin 
Ganna Begum 162 

Garcin de Tassy, J. H. 155, 172, 176, 
179, 183, 195, 199, 212, 223, 225 
Gardezi, Fath ‘All 173, 211 
Gauhar Muhammad ‘Ali 
George III 193 
German 151, 214, 247 n 
Ghazipur 224 
*Ghazni 234 
Gilani ‘Abdul Qadir 
Gilchrist, John B. 207, 213 
Gisudaraz, Hwaga Bandanawaz 132-134 
Glebov, N. 186 

Goethe, J. W. von 151, 245, 247 
Golkonda 131, 135, 136, 137, 143-153, 
158 

Gondawi -> Asgar 
Gorakhpur! Firaq 
Govind Singh 158 
Gray, Thomas 238 
Gugi 152 

Gujrat 131, 132-135, 140, 163, 179; 
Gujrati 131, 134, 153, 191, 214, 236 n 
Gulbarga 131, 132-135 
*Gulfam 214 

Gulsan, Sa‘dullah 153, 164, 169, 171, 
174 

Gwalior 164, 194 

Galib, Mirza Asadullah 157, 178, 180, 
181, 182, 193, 197, 214, 215-221, 226, 
228, 241 n, 249 

Gamgin, Sayyid ‘Ali Hazratgi 220 n 
Gawwasi 138 n, 140, i44-146, 209 
Gaziuddin ‘Ali Haidar 189, 235 n 
Gazluddln Tmadulmulk Nizam 160, 

162, 175, 177 

*al-Gazzali, Abu Hamid 229 
Gulam Ahmad, Mirza 230 
Gulam ‘Ali -> ‘Israt, Rasifr 
Gulam Bhik Nairang 
Gulam Haidar 204 n 
Gulam Hamadani -> Mushafi 
Gulam Muhammad Habir 

Gulam Muhyiuddin Mubtala 

Gulam Qadir (Rohilla) 161, 162 
Gulam Rasul Mehr 
Gulami of Khambat 139 
Ga‘far ‘Ali Hasrat 
Gahandar Shah, Emperor 158 
Gahandar Shah Gawanbaht 162, 173, 
207 

Ga’isi, Malik Muhammad 145, 156 
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Crami, 'Abdur Rahman 140 
*6-amsid 137, 147 
*Gan-i 4 Alam 204 
&an Sahib, Mir c Ali Yar Khan 195 
6anam -> Burhanuddin 
Granganan -> Mazhar 
Grawan, Kazim 4 Ali 208 
Grawanbaht Gfahandar 
Gawid Khan 179 
Ghallandari -> Hafiz 
Grigar Muradabadi, c Ali Sikandar 242 
Gihangir, Emperor 237 n 
Griw-Gran -> 4 Ali Muhammad 
Gros Malihabadi, Sabbir Hasan Khan 
250 

Gur’at, Mirza Yahya Man Qalandar 
Bahs 195 

Hafiz of Shiraz, Muhammad Samsuddln 
15*5, 180, 227 
Hafiz Grhallandari 249 
Hafiz Hosyarpuri 250 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan 161, 195 
Hafizuddln Ahmad 209 
Haidar 4 Ali Atis 
Haidari, Mir Muhammad-Bahs 209 
Hali, Altaf Husain 165, 178, 190 n, 202, 
* 218, 221, 225, 226-227, 229, 231, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 243, 244 
Hallag, Husain ibn Mansur 169, 220, 

' 238, 239 

Hamadani -> ‘Ainulqudat 
Hamiduddin Nag5ri 129 
*Hamza, Amir 204, 233 
Hanswi -> ‘Abdul Wasi 4 
Har Gopal -> Tafta 
al-Hariri 231 
Hasan 4 Ali Sauq 
Hasan 4 Ali Khan of Barahra 158, 159 
Hasan Muhammad -> Ruswa 
Hasan Musawi -> Amanat 
Hasan Sauqi 138 
Hasrat, Mirza Ga c far c Ali 195 
Hasrat Mohani 178, 243, 247 
Hasar Kasmiri, Aga 236 
Hasim -> Miran 
Hasim ‘Ali 151 
Hastings, Warren 161 
*Hatim at-Ta’I 139 n, 209 
Hatim, Zuhuruddin 166, 167, 173, 175, 
' 194 

Hazin -> ‘All 

Hazin, Mir Muhammad Baqir 168 
Hegel, G. W. F. 245 


Heidelberg 245 
Hidayat 173, 212 
Higab Imtiyaz ‘Ali 237 
Hijaz 248 

Hindi 134, 145, 156, 165, 166, 170, 182, 
187, 192, 193, 196, 231, 240 
Holroyd, Colonel 226 
Hosyarpuri -> Hafiz 
Hulagu 177 

Humayun, Emperor 199 
Humayun, Sah Din 242 
Husain 4 Ali Khan of Barahra 158 
Husain ibn ‘All ibn Abi Talib 127, 139, 
* 189, 200, 202 
Husain Mirza 4 Isq 
Husain Rizwi -> Akbar 
Husain Wa 4 iz-i Kasifi 154 n, 200, 209, 
' 211 

Husaini Bahadur 4 All 
Husaini Mian -► Zarif 
*Husn Ara, fairy 199 
*Husn Ara, Azad’s friend 233 
Huzur 173 

Hyderabad/Deccan 147, 159, 168, 196, 
201, 223, 227, 229, 230, 231, 235, 238 
gabir, Gulam Muhammad gan 210 n 
Hadiga, Muhammad Adilshah’s wife 137 
galgi ‘Ala’uddin 
Haliq, Mir Mustahsan 191,198, 200, 201 
Haqani 175, 217 
*gizr 139, 149, 155, 182, 245 
gub -> Muhammad gub 
gudanuma -> Mirangi 
*Hugi 233 

gulq, Mir Hasan 200 n 
gursid 4 All Nafis 

gusrau Dihlawi, Amir 129, 130, 140, 
156, 163, 165, 210 
*gus 136 
gusgu 164 

gusi, Muhammad Nazir 242 
gusnud, Malik 140, 144 
gwaga -> Asraf, Bayan, Dard, 
Gisudaraz 

Ibn 4 Arabi, Muhyiuddin 134, 169 
Ibn Husain 137 
Ibn gallikan 238 

Ibn-i Nisati, Muhammad Mazharuddin 
144, 149^ 150 

*Ibrahim father of Qutb 147 
Ibrahim I Adilshah 142 
Ibrahim H Adilshah 138, 142, 143 
Ibrahim-Quli Qutbshah 146 
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‘Ibrat 157 n 
Ikram, S. M. 150 
Ikram ‘All 208 
Hahabadi -> Akbar 
Tmadshah -> Fathullah 
Tmadsahi 135 
‘Imadulmulk -> (Saziuddin 
Imam-Bahs Nasih, Sahba’i 
Imdad Ali -> Bahr 
Imdadullah, Haggi 206 
Imtiyaz AH -> Tag 
In'amullah Khan -> Yaqin 
‘Inayatullah 173 
*Indar, Baga 199, 214 
Indus 131 

Insa, Insa’allah Khan 166,191-194,195, 
197 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad 202 , 215, 220, 
223, 227, 229, 234, 240, 241, 242, 
243-249 
*Iram 145 

Iran 127, 131, 154, 159, 175, 176, 189, 
199, 202, 216, 228 
Iraq 200 

Iskandar Adilshah 141 

Isma £ il Meeruthi, Muhammad 237 

Ismail Sahid 167, 205, 206 

Ismaili 134 

Istanbul 190 

Tsq, Husain Mirza 202 n 

Tsq -> Mubtala 

c Israt, Mir Oulam c Ali 156 n 

Istiyaq —> Waliullah 

Italy 246 

Tzzat 150 n 

‘Izzatullah Bangali 208 

Jam -> fiamsid 
Jat 160, 179, 210 
*Java 145 
Jerusalem 246 
Jesus 182 
Jhumman 173 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel 229, 232 
*Joseph (Yusuf) 139, 140 
Josh 60 s 
Junnar 135 
Juvenal 176 

Kabul 174 
Kadrikot 138 

Kaifl, Pandit Brijmohan Datatrih 239 
^Kaisariyya 145 
Kakorawi —> Muhsin 


*Kala 150 
*Kala Deo 214 
Kalami (15th century) 135 
Kalb-i £ Ali Khan 218, 222 
Kalidasa 141 

Kalim, Muhammad Husain 169 
Kalkatawi -> Wahsat 
Kamal Khan -> Hustami 
*Kamrup 150 
*Kanak Kagar 141 
Kannada 145 
Karachi 197 n, 230 
Karamat c Aii 206 
Karamat c Ali Saliidi 
Karimuddin, Maulwi 212 
Karnal 159, 178 
Karnatik 140 
Kashmir 242 
Kasmirl -> Hasar 
Kazim e Ali 6 awan 
Kerbela 127, 139, 151, 189, 197, 200 
209, 213 
*Ketala 193 
Khan-i Arzu -> Arzu 
Khurshidul Islam 181, 184 
*Kidam Hao 134 
Kishan Prasad, Maharaja Sir 229 
*Kohkan Farhad 
Kosegarten, J. G. L. 151 

Lahore 128, 159, 160, 213, 226, 228, 
237 n, 241, 242, 244 
*Laila 134, 239 
Lake, Lord 162 

Lakhnawi -> Ahsan, Arzu, Atar, Aziz 

Lai Qil c a 222, 223 

Latif 152 n 

Leipzig 214 

Leitner, Dr. W. G. 213 

Lenin 243, 247 

Lewis, Bernard 174 

Lincke, Paul 214 

Loharu 216 

London 240, 246 

Lucknow 130, 131, 155, 157, 161, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 167, 175, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188-202, 204, 205, 207, 208, 212, 
213, 214, 218, 222, 227, 228, 230, 233. 
234, 235, 238, 241, 242 
Lutf, Mirza All 212 
Lytton, E. 236 n 

Ma c anl -> Muhammad- Quli 
Madarilal 214 
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*Madhumalati 140, 141 
Madras 138 
*Magnun 134, 239 
Magruh, Mir Mahdi 218 
Mahabbat Khan 183, 195 
♦Maharas Nagar 141 
Mahdi -» Ahsan 
Mahdi £ Ali Muhsin ul-Mulk 
Mahmud Bahri 

Mahmud of Ghazna 127, 204, 234, 236 n 
Mahratta 141, 158, 159, 161, 167; 

Mahratti 142, 145 
Mahrum, Tilok Cand 240 
♦Mihtab 147 
*Mahyar 138 
Mahdum Gahaniyan 134 
Makin 173, 175 
Malihabadi -> (3-os 
Malik -> Husnud 
Malik Muhammad —> Ga’isi 
Malwa 131, 135, 159 
Mamnun, Mir Hizamuddin 196 
*al-Ma , mun 229 
Maneri -> Yahya 
Mangan 144 
*Manohar 140, 141 
Mansur -> Hallag 
Mansur c Ali Sabzawari 146 n 
Mardan ‘All Khan —> Mubtala 
Margoliouth, D. G. 244 
Martyn, Henry 205 
Ma‘ruf (Galib’s father-in-law) 216 n 
Marx, Karl 247 
Masdar -> Masa’allah 
Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman 128 
Masa’allah Khan Masdar 192 
Maulana -> Mehr, Muhammad ‘All 
Nadwi, Rumi, Zafar c Ali 
Maulwi -> ‘Abdul Haqq, Auhaduddin, 
Cirag ‘Ali, Karimuddin, Saida 
Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila 
Mazhar Gangsman 154, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 188 

Mazmun, Mian Sarafuddin 166 

Mecca 136, 196, 198, 206, 217 

*Medina 139 

Meeruth 219 

Meeruthi Isma‘il 

Mehr, Maulana Gulam Rasul 241 

Mian -> Bashir Ahmad 

Mian Gul -> Wahdat 

Mian Sarafuddin -> Mazmun 

Mianwali 240 

Mina’i -> Amir 


Mir -> Afsos, Alam, ‘Ali, Amin, Amir, 
‘Askari, Bedar, Dard, Faiz, Haidari, 
Hazin, Haliq, Ilulq, ‘Israt, Magruh, 
Mamnun, Munis, Nagi, Qadiri, Qani\ 
Sauq, Taban, Tahsin, Zatalli 
Mir Amman 205, 2i 0-11 
Mir Gumla Amin 
Mir Hasan 166, 167, 184-185, 190, 191, 
198, 199, 200, 208, 211, 214, 236 
Mir Husain -> Taskin 
Mir Muhammad -» Soz, Tapis 
Mir Taqi Mir 129, 138n,*154, 157, 160, 
161, 163, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 172, 
173, 175, 178-184, 190, 191, 195, 197, 
208 n, 210, 211, 214, 216, 219 
Mir Zahik 177, 184, 200 
Mirangi, Sah 136 
Mirangi Hudanuma 137 
Mir an Hasim 139 
Miran Ya‘qub 151 
*Mirrih Khan 147 

Mirza -> ‘Aziz, Galib, Gulam, Ahmad, 
Gur’at, Hasrat, Lutf, Muqimi, Ruswa, 
Sauda, Sauq, Ta‘assuq 
Mirza (17th century) 139 
Mirza Gan 168 
Mirza Khan -> Dag 
Mohani -> Hasrat 
Molla Muhammad -> Nusrati 
Mo’min, Mo’min Khan 206,221-222,228 
Moses 246 

Mu'azzam, Bahadur Shah 157, 158, 170 
Mubarak Abru 
Mubtala, Mardan ‘Ali Khan 212 
Mubtala-‘Isq, Gulam Muhyiuddin 212 
Mugrimi 148 n 
Muhammad -> The Prophet 
Muhammad -> Muqimi 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya 152 
Muhammad Adilshah 137,138,140,141 
Muhammad ‘Ali Gauhar, Maulana 239, 
240, 244 

Muha mm ad Amin -> Atis 
Muhammad As gar ‘Ali -> Kasim 
Muhammad Baqir -> Hazin 
Muhammad Baqir Aga 150 
Muhammad Begra 134 
Muhammad Faizi -> Azad 
Muhammad Gaut Gwalior! 164 
Muhammad Had! -> ‘Aziz 
Muhammad Husain -> Azad, Kalim 
Muhammad Halil ‘Ali Ask 
Muhammad Hub Cisti 134 
Muhammad Ibrahim Dauq 
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•Muhammad Isma/il Tapis 
Muhammad Kazim 151 n 
Muhammad Khan -»■ Rind 
Muhammad Mazharuddin —> Ibn-i 
Nisati 

Muhammad Mian -> Raunaq 
Muhammad Mir A tar 

Muhammad Murad 151 n 
Muhammad Nazir -> Husi 
Muhammad Qadiri 209 
Muhammad Qutbshah 143, 144 n, 146 
Muhammad Raff -» Sauda 
Muhammad Riza Barq 
Muhammad Shah, Emperor 159, 160 
Muhammad Sakir Nagi 
Muhammad Tugluq 130, 149 
Muhammad Wazir -> Wazlr 
Muhammad Yar Khan Amir 
Muhammad Zubair, Pir 170 
Muhammad-Ba hs ~> Haidari 
Muhammad- Quli Qutbshah Ma‘ani 143, 
144, 146, 147, 151* 

Muhsin Kakorawi 223 

Muhsin ul-Mulk, Sayyid Mahdi ‘Ali 226 

Muhyiuddin -> Faiz 

Mu‘inuddm Cisti 128 

Mujeeb, M. 225, 239 

Mulcand 204 n 

Munich 244 

Munis, Mir Muhammad Nawwab 174, 
201 n 

Munshi Nihal Cand, Nawal Kishore, 
Surur, Sauq, Tafta, Saggad Husain 
Muqimi, Mirza Muhammad 138 
Muradabadi -> Gigar 
Murshidabad 192 

Mushafi, Gulam Hamadani 168, 175, 
178, 191, 192, 195, 197~198, 200, 208, 
21 1 

Mustafa Khan -> Sefta 
Mustafa Mirza -> Rasid 
Mustafa Quli Khan -> Yakrang 
Mustaq Husain -> Wiqar ul-Mulk 
Muzaffar £ Ali Khan -> Asir 
Muzaffar Husain Zamir 

Nadir Shah 159, 160, 166, 186 
Nadwi, Maul ana Sulaiman 230 
Nadir Ahmad 231-233 
Nafis, Hursid 4 All 201 n 
Nagaf Khan 161 
Nagi, Mir Muhammad Sakir 166 
Nagibuddaula 160, 161, 167 
Nagmuddin Abru 


Nagori ^ Hamiduddin 
Nahsabi, Ziya’uddin 146, 209 
Nairang, Gulam Bhik 241 
Nami, ‘Abdul ‘Alim 236 
Naqsbandiyya 153, 154, 167, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 173, 178 
Narayan Prasad -*• Betab 
Nasih, Imam-Bahs 157, 197—198 
Nasim, Daya Sankar Kaul 199, 208 
Nasim, Muhammad Asgar ‘Ali 199 
Nasir ‘All Sirhindi 140 n, 164, 169 
Nasir Muhammad -> ‘Andalib 
Nasir, Sah Nasiruddin 196 
Nasiruddin —> Cirag-i Dihlawi 
Nasiruddin Haidar 189 
Nassah, ‘Abdul Gafur Khan 201 n 
Nawal Kishore, Munshi 233 
Nawwab v -> Hag, Ibrahim, Samsuddin, 
Sauq, Sefta 

Nawwab Anwar Husain - 5 - Arzu 
Nazim Yusuf ‘Ali Khan 
Nazir Akbarabadi 163, 164, 185-188 
Nazm, ‘Ali Haidar Tabataba’i 238 
Nemcand 208 n 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 245 
Nihal Cand, Munshi 199, 208 
Nikitin, Afanasij 135 n 
Nisapuri -> Fattahi 
Nizam -> Gaziuddin 
Nizami Faijr-i Din 
Nizami Gangawi 134, 135, 150, 236 
Nizami, K. A. 133 
Nizamshahi 135, 138, 153 
Nizamuddin ->■ Mamnun 
Nizamulmulk Asaf Gah 159, 160, 167 
*an-Nu‘man Abu Hanifa 229 
Nuruddin Suhrawardi 153 
Nusrati, Molla Muhammad 140, 141 
Nusarwangi -> Aram 
*Nusirwan 204 

Oudh 159, 160, 161, 162, 164, 175, 179, 
188, 189, 200, 238, 240 
Oxford 240 

*Padam Rao 134 

Pakistan 215, 227 n, 234, 244, 249, 
250 

Pakpattan 129 
Panipat 160 

Panjab 126, 130, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
183; Panjabi 126, 133, 145, 158, 163, 
169, 192, 195, 230, 242 
Paris 246 
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Parse© 235, 236 

Pashto 145, 160 n, 192, 195 n, 227 n, 
245 n, 246 n 

Patna 169, 196, 207, 210 
Persia 135, 220; s.a. Iran; Persian 
126-131, 133, 134, 135, 137-143, 146, 
148-157, 160-170, 172, 173, 175, 176, 
177, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 189, 191, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 199, 202-208, 
210-214, 216-221, 226, 228, 229, 233, 
235, 236 n, 237, 245, 246, 248, 249 
Peshawar 203 
Plassey 158 
Portugese 158 
Premcand 235 

Prophet Muhammad 127, 133, 136, 

137 n, 138, 139, 146, 152, 171, 190 n, 
194, 196, 197, 201, 202, 204, 220, 222, 
225, 247 

Qadiri -> Muhammad, Waliullah 
Qadiri, Mir Qudratullah 212 
Qa’im Candpuri, Muhammad Qiyamud- 
din 166, 172, 211 * 

Qalandar Bahs -> (3-ur’at 
Qandahar 159 
Qani‘, Mir ‘All Sir 165 
Qatil 193 

Qazi Mahmud Bahri 
Qidwa’i Sauq 
Qiyamuddin -> Qa’im 
*Qulzum 145 

Qureishi, Dr. Ishtiaq Husain 237 
*Qutb 146, 147 
Qutb-i ‘Alam 134, 191 
Qutban 144 

Qutbshah -> ‘Abdullah, Ibrahim-Quli, 
Muhammad, Muhammad-Quli 
Qutbskhi 135, 138,* 141, 142, 143, 146, 
150, 199 

Qutbuddin -> Batin 

Racine, Jean-Baptiste 237 n 

Raffuddin ibn Sah Waliullah 205 

*Raga Nagar Mai 179 

Rahbar, Daud 219 

Rais Jaffri 234 
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Safi, Sayyid ‘Ali Naqi Zaidi 242 
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Saggad Husain, Munshi 238 
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